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Tats is an affecting narrative, though we can neither allow the 
justice of the author’s title, or consider that he has not been himself 
the chief cause of his own sufferings. He of course rings the changes 
upon neglected talent, hardhearted reviewers, and interested book- 
sellers; but it is incumbent upon him to prove that he is the genius 
he would pass for, that reviewers have been unjust, and that his books 
were saleable. Now, though we are strongly disposed to think thir 
unhappy man’s miseries have been brought upon himself by his own 
obstinacy, vanity, and thoughtlessness, and that his complaints arise 
from a mistaken notion of his own claims; yet it is impossible to 
deny him our sympathy—it is impossible to watch the perpetual ex- 
ertion, the unceasing disappointment, the deep despair, the poverty, 
struggles, and misfortunes, of even the fancied or of high 
talent, without entering, in some measure, into his griefs: it is useless 
to say that the man has not the genius he supposes; he is a man 
endowed with that sensibility which literary pursuits are so calculated 
to increase; he is fraught with knowledge, and has the pride and 
feelings of talent if not the talent itself; and who that has himself 
wept over the broken promises of ardent youth, or in any degree par- 
taken of the sickening disappointments which so generally the 
me efforts of an aspirant in ne will pave to listen to the 
unhappy tale, though it may be of a soi-disant us. 

This fem aasesiat oe! epic poem, a nati, and other works ; 
his friends, and many who te aes him through his writings, have 
come forward to declare that he is a poet of very high merit. Among 
these testimonies we observe the names of men who enjoy a considerable 
portion of reputation themselves, and who ought to be of the 
claims of others. When the writer has been in distress, alas! 
has been too commonly the case, individuals, on the ground of his 
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poetical genius, have collected money to relieve his necessities ; and 
several appear to have come forward generously, whether out of sym- 
pathy with suffering, or out of admiration of talent. In spite however 
of the exertions of individuals, the works of this author have not 
brought him wherewithal to keep him and his family from the ex- 
tremities of distress. The conclusion is inevitable: in this country, 
where so many take a pride in patronage—where Kirk Whites, Bloom- 
fields, and Clares, have been taken by the hand and placed above the 
chances of the world; where but a very small portion of real talent 
goes a great way, we cannot but feel assured that this writer is desti- 
tute of the claims he supposes himself to possess. We know not 
his works, and cannot therefore apply the more direct test of exami- 
nation except in the instance of the poetry interspersed in the Tale 
of a genius. Of this we certainly say that it is not good, while it is 
better than that of many who write for print, but worse than any of 
that by which a man ever made his living—if a man ever did make 
a living at all by verse. But as we have said, the interest attached 
to the wayward life of this author is not destroyed by his want of 
poetical ideas. In proceeding to give a sketch of his narrative, which 
is unluckily cast in the form of letters, we shall avail ourselves chiefly 
of his own words when they can be made available in a moderate 
compass. 

The first event recorded in the life of our genius is one characte- 
ristic of his future fortunes. He-had written a copy of verses in a 
newspaper which had attracted the notice of a Captain Forbes, who 
resided at a signal station in his neighbourhood, which appears to be a 
village on the Dorsetshire or Somersetshire coast. ‘This captain, or lieu- 
tenant, pretended to be an amateur of verse; the genius went to drink 
tea with him, showed a tragedy he had written entitled The Unfortu- 
nate Shepherdess, aud was overwhelmed with the praises of his 
patron. The appearance of Captain Forbes, who was short of sta- 
ture, squinted terribly, had a countenance devoid of intelligence, and 
a squeaking voice, was not of a kind to fascinate the youthful aspi- 
rant; but he talked of literary society in London, of his influence 
with managers, and of his kind intentions in his behalf, until the 
genius was absolutely intoxicated, and beganto lay out in his imagina- 
tion-the five hundred pounds he expected to receive for his tragedy. 
Captain Forbes soon left the neighbourhood, taking with him a copy. 
of the tragedy, and leaving behind a promise to provide a situation 
in town which should draw the poet from obscurity, and place him 
where he might have an opportunity of cultivating the muses with 
advantage. The captain shortly wrote word that he had procured a 
situation in town for his protegée, and that he should lose no time 
in arriving there. He was directed to repair to a certain number in 
Seven Dials. | 
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little dark-vi shabby-looking man now came forward, to whom I 
addressed myself by. inquiring if he knew Captain Forbes, and where he 
resided. ‘ Captain Forbes,’ replied he, looking at me from head to foot, 
with a pair of small piercing eyes full of cunning and duplicity, ‘ Yes, I 
do know him ; he lives in Bernard-street, Oxford-road. Ah, ha, I suppose 
you are the re in vant of a sitivation from the country, that he spoke to 
me about. I did vant a young man some time ago, ‘tis true, to attend in the 
shop here, and told him I had no objection to make trial of the person he 
recommended ; but he did not come at the time I vanted him, and I am now 
suited in a lad; and therefore could not take you, if you are the young 
man he spoke of.’ ” 


The poor fellow’s dismay was extreme, and an interview with Captain 
Forbes did not much mend the matter. A lodging was taken for the 
adventurer at a grocer’s in Chandos-street, and his name entered at a 
register-office; soon after which the patron left town, recommending 
the poet to seek service in a gentleman’s family. 

“ And now, instead of that rapturous delight which I so fondly 
hoped to enjoy in seeing my piece brought forward before a London 
audience, and of listening to the welcome plaudits of approbation, 
my humble ambition was compelled to accept the compliments and 
praises of the poor cinder-wench, who lives with the family where I 
lodge, and whom I caught perusing my manuscript one evening in my 
room.” 

Captain Forbes had introduced him one evening to a Dr. Gibson; 
on this gentleman the poet resolved to call and ask his advice. The 
doctor, a Scotsman, had the grace to be ashamed of his friend and 
countryman, but could do nothing beyond recommending him to a 
Mr. Williams of the theatre royal Covent-garden. This gentleman 
received him with politeness, condoled with him on the conduct of the 
captain, read his tragedy, and gave him the following advice :— 





money to support you, and dropped, as it were, from another world into 
this vast metropolis, amid ten thousand dangers, delusions, temptations, 
and vices of every form and shape, what situation can be so truly unfortu- 
hate as yours! turn oncemore, my dear sir, into the shades of seclusion : 


that it will have merit I cannot doubt, the specimen which you hay 
put into my hands of your abilities for dramatic composition. When ed 


directions, 
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of the honours that attend the dramatist and the bard. Near to his 
village O'Keeffe had once resided, and the reputation of that writer 
supplies him with food for grateful reflection. 

“TI believe you do not know that O'Keeffe, the celebrated dramatist, 
resided some years ago for several months in the next village. I was too 
young to remember any thing of it myself ; but it is certain that his London 
Jermit, or Rambles in Dorsetshire, was written in the parlour of the Red 
Lion Inn, at West L——; and several of the inhabitants have been pointed 
out to me as included in his dramatis persone, and who, I am convinced 
from personal knowledge, were the real originals in that humourous piece. 
Often have I thought, on my return by night from the signal station on the 
adjacent mountain, as I ed by the cottage of a female introduced into 
that drama, and observed Sapa rushlight s ling to fling its feeble rays 
through the shattered casement, ‘ Little dost thou think, as thou sittest 
knitting over the dying embers of thy huge and dingy chimney-corner, that 
thy dress, thy manners, and provincial phraseology are represented to the 
life amid the blaze and splendour of a London theatre, to the amusement of 


the rich, the noble, and the learned.—Little dost thou conceive an unknown 
immortality shall be thine, when thou art laid low 


‘ Beneath those rugged elms, that yew tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap ;’ 


without ——— exertions, or wishes, on thy part, to obtain such dis- 
tinction. great is the power of the dramatist and the bard!” 

A person of a more practical turn of mind would have taken into 
consideration the precarious life of the blind old dramatist, whom 
poverty compelled to seek a public benefit at the close of a most 
successful dramatic career; and who was driven to seek support for 
his latter years by scraping together his vapid recollections. 

Before our author received any intelligence from Mr. Williams, a 
friend procured for him a situation as clerk in an attorney’s office in 
Bristol. The solicitor appears, however, early to have taken umbrage 
at his clerk’s poetical attainments; and though the genius declared 
that the whole time he was under the wing of the law he never penned 
a live, his master nevertheless dismissed the poet without ceremony. 
It had not only reached his ears that his clerk had a tragedy under 
judgment at Covent-garden theatre, but that he had aided his daughter 
in carrying on a clandestine correspondence. A letter from Mr. 
Williams now completes his misery. The player it appears, so far 
from being able to assist the poet, is himself at a loss for a situation ; 
and throws out a hint that if he himself were recommended to the 
Bristol manager, that he might then have an opportunity of returning 
the favour. 

“ This is indeed to feel disappointment! The family here (the 
attorney’s) are apprised of my having sent a tragedy to Covent- 
garden, but they shall not have the mean and cruel gratification of 
insulting me with its failure, or my want of ability to write for the 
stage. I shall quit this house to-morrow for ever!!” — the poet. 

The poet’s next position is that of usher to a school in Devonshire, 
and as he finds that the young gentlemen are to act a tragedy and 
a farce in the winter, he is of course quite at home. In a very short 
time, however, Mr.'T. his master, grows “ illiberal and reserved ; ” but, 
en revanche, the usher’s histrionic attempts are received with encomi- 


ums by the spectators. Criticisms and appeared in the 
papers and yet such was the eruelty of Mr. T. that ho woald not let the 
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poet copy a single line of the praise that had been bestowed upon 
him; but absolutely locked up the newspapers, or otherwise disposed 
of them after they had been read at the breakfast table! Mr. T. im- 
mediately after the breaking up, causes his usher to be informed that 
he shall not expect his return after the vacation. This is a thunder- 
bolt, and the unhappy poet is again utterly at a loss to know how to 
account for conduct so strange. The stage is now his next resource ; 
and here, as in poetry, he sets before his mind the finest examples of 
success his reading can supply. 


«« As it is quite uncertain when I should obtain any other engagement, and 
unable to endure the idea of living under perpetual obligation, I resolved 
(perhaps in an evil hour) to try my fortune on the public stage. Be not 
hasty to condemn the conduct of your unhappy friend. What vast applause, 
what patronage of the t and noble, what riches and fame has not the 

oung Roscius obtained by his theatrical abilities? I have been flattered of 
fate for similar attainments; other resources fail; misfortune and disap- 
pointment have hitherto followed all my attempts, and the haughty severity 
of a master sickened me to the soul. ‘This seems the only road open to me ; 
and it might ultimately lead to splendour and renown.” 


The manager at Taunton refuses to enroll the aspirant; and he 
betakes himself to the leader of a strolling company called M‘Lear, 
at Stowey, under whom he permanently enlists. Pretty copious de- 
scriptions are given of the manners and humours of this unprosperous 
class of artists ; but as we neither admire the subject, nor think the 
treatment at all new, we shall content ourselves with saying, that he 
played with M‘Lear for a short time, and then left him for a similar 
character of the name of Vincent. On occasion of our hero’s benefit, 
a quarrel ensues with the manager, who, jealous of his actor’s favour 
with the nobility and gentry of Paington, proceeds to violence, and 
the poet leaves his company in disgust. Some kindhearted people in 
this village take him into their house until the design of seeking the 
situation of a clerk on board of ship, leads him to Plymouth. Here 
he presents himself successively to the commander of every vessel in 
the port, and as might be expected, utterly in vain. An advertise- 
ment now leads him to a school at Hatherleigh, where he agrees with 
the master to serve him in capacity of usher, at the close of the mid- 
summer vacation. The intervening time he spends with his good 
friends at Paington, and returns to assume the functions of under- 
master. He shall tell himself the story.of his disappointment :— 


“ After a second day’s long and weary march over the mountains, I arrived 
on = Sunday evening at 6 igh ; nor spn I feel a little gratified at 
reaching my journey’s an as I thought, on my new vocation. 
But mr ie m i Sodio min with confusion and_ * bigs Pe 
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the hour of evening prayer. I arose and hastened towards the house of 
God, which I entered with feelings that may be conceived, but cannot be 
expressed iri words. The service was more impressive, more delightfully 
solemn than any public worship I ever before witnessed,—the evening psalms 
seemed as if pA expressly for me; the sermon, as if the preacher had 
known my situation, was full of encouragement to rely, in all our multiplied 
difficulties, in all our manifold sorrows, on that God who is the father of all 
mankind, and whose tender mercies are over all his works.” 


When he left the church he met with some wayfarers proceeding 
to Plymouth; these he joined, and determined to try his fortune 
once more with the navy. At the theatre in that town he fell into 
conversation with a young military officer: being matually pleased, they 
retired to a tavern tegether, and in a short time the poet had laid 
open his state of destitution, and the soldier, with the prompt benevo- 
lence of generous and ignorant youth, had taken up his cause, and 
made an offer of taking him with him to Malta, where his father 
held a considerable office, and had the power of providing for him. 
The funds of our hero were low, and he made some difficulty about 
the expense of the passage, which was quickly obviated by the 
Officer’s liberality. The poet accompanied his new patron to Malta, 
but a spell was on his fortunes. The father of the young gentleman 
expired the day after their arrival at La Valetta. 


“ T}lfortune continued to pursue me with the same rigour in foreign 
countries as she had done in my own. With Mr. A.’s death expired all 
hopes of my obtaining a situation at Malta. The heat of the climate, 
though tempered with the sea breezes, affected my health; and, to com- 
plete my disappointments, orders were received from the government at home 
for the speedy removal of my friend’s regiment to the West Indies. Per- 
plexed, distressed, and wretched, I wandered about the towns of Malta like 
a troubled ghost. Without the power of reimbursing my friend the ad- 
vances he had already made for my passage, I could not, endure the idea of 
intruding on him for a fresh supply to take me back; J therefore applied, 
unknown to him, to every captain that I could find bound for England, 
ap my services in any way for a passage to some port in my native land. 
It so chanced, that after many days of t toil and anxiety, I met with an Irish 
captain from Cork bound to Plyinouth ; who, learning my situation, most 
kindly offered, for the trifling service of my pen in arranging and copying 
off his accounts, to give me a e. The satisfaction thus afforded me 

uickly communicated to my Fiend, who six days before I left Malta, em- 
barked with his regiment for one of the West India islands. 

*‘ Our parting was melancholy indeed. I saw him to the waters’ side,— 
those waters which were to divide us for ever! As he was about to step into 
the boat, he drew a small manuscript volume of his favourite selected poems 
from his pocket: ‘ Accept,’ said he, ‘ these beauties of poesy, copied by 
my own hand, asa parting tribute of my lasting esteem.’ ” 

This little volume enclosed a bank-note for 207. 

The Irish captain deposited our hero once more on the shores of 
Britain, again to tempt his evil genius. Shortly after his arrival at 
Plymouth, he heard that & company of comedians were yr to bin 
Cawsand with considerable success, and immediately set off to 4 
them. His surprise was . Frese at. finding in the ma his ol 
acquaintance, M‘Lear; not only to find him there, but 
and all his family, “ so improved in their w that 
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becomes deeply enamoured, and many pages are filled with a rap- 
turous description of her charms. Mary it seems had a taste for 
oetry, and “ loved to listen to his artless lays.” We confess we 
were, at this point of our author’s story, in some apprehension that he 
was about to commit the indiscretion of marriage without an income: 
happily however he put off this folly to a somewhat later period of his 
life. Leaving M‘Lear’s company for that of his old enemy Vinceut’s, 
he was compelled to separate from his beloved Mary. The scene 
appears to have been exceedingly tender, but to have made a deeper 
impression on his mind than on her’s; for we are soon entertained with 
the poet’s Jamentations on the inconstancy of his fair. Mary marries 
a dashing actor from Plymouth, about the same time that our author's 
manager decamps in the night, bag and baggage, taking with him the 
company’s arrear of pay. The poet being thus deserted by his mistress, 
his manager, and his occupation, is left pennyless, and betakes himself 
once more to the» place of his birth, and the “ longing arms of an 
affectionate mother.” A strolling actor of course walks :— 
“‘ How did my heart leap with joy when I caught the first distant view of 
the range of naked hills that stand the gigantic guardians, against the war of 


intrusive billows, on the coast where lies my native village. How light and 
swift were my steps when first I beheld the battlements of the castellated 
mansion of L. and those lofty woods and groves which surround that stately 
edifice and its romantic village, It was evening as I reached the old par- 
sonage. My heart beat audibly as I opened the wicket-gate that led to the 
door. O, how do long years of absence endear the spot where first we breathe 
the vital air ; the scene of our earliest remembrances, of our happiest moments! 
The numerous flowers that filled the little garden in front were in full bloom, 
and exhaled an exuberancé of sweets ; many of the shrubs whicli I had 
ate with my own hand, were grown luxuriantly ; and the bower which 

had formed of lilacs, box, honeysuckles, and other plants, and wherein I 
had spent so many hours in study, and petined so many poetic lines, was 
become quite a wilderness of blossoms. I passed ae on, and in a few 
moments on the threshold of my birth-place, found myself in the arms of an 
affectionate mother, whose tears of joy ewed my cheeks, and whose tender 
love requited me for many past ngs and disappointments.” 


An interval now appears to take place in the correspondence ; during 
which time we learn from the letter which resumes the thread of the 
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the expenses were greater than the profits: the company were engaged 
in perpetual disputes; and at last their brawls attracted the notice 
of the magistrates. Finally, he quitted the town “ he had taken,” 
“ pennyless and stripped of all he had brought with him, dresses, scenery, 
and books ; glad to escape from such a mass of baseness, ingratitude, 
and folly.” The following extract will explain his subsequent 
movement :— 


“ You will, no doubt, be 4 vo to see my present address. Far removed 
indeed am I from you, and whom I hold in the bonds of affection. | 
arrived here last week after a long and miserable journey, some account of 
which I shall now give you. About five weeks after the close of my late 
unprofitable speculation, Maria was safely delivered of ason. At that time 
all the money we possessed in the world did not amount to twenty shillings, 
and I had no friends of whom I could borrow: and even if I could have 
found any willing to lend, it would have been of little avail, as it was im- 
possible for me to remain any longer at L. Poor Maria, to conceal our dis- 
tress, was compelled to dismiss her nurse at the end of a fortnight, and our 
small moveables of value began to disappear with awful rapidity. We con- 

-cealed our poverty, for those by whom we were surrounded, would only have 
triumphed at our distress, and upbraided me for my misfortunes. I lingered 
at home day after day, unwilling to leave my wife and new-born infant 
desolate and almost unprotected ; while the ill-disguised reluctance which 
Maria felt to let me go, shone forth in tears from her eyes as she repeatedly 
urged my unavoidable departure. 

** At length the dismal day arrived; but it required a more than common 
fortitude firmly to sustain the trial. Unconscious infant, little didst thou 
think what thrilling sorrow, what pangs of fear, what yearnings of hope thy 
father felt for thee, as he stooped to imprint a farewell kiss on thy soft cheek ; 
what prayers he breathed from his inmost soul, as he nave oS thy un- 
broken slumbers, and bade thee a mournful adieu. Poor babe, it may be 
said of thee thou wert nursed in the cradle of adversity, and baptized with 
thy —wahoaped tears. Maria accompanied me on my journey six miles. She 
could go no further: a weeping infant claimed the presence and tender 
caresses of its unhappy mother. That firmness of mind which had borne 
her strongly up to the present moment, now totally forsook her, and she 
fainted in my arms. I bore her to a little rivulet which flowed near the spot, 
and sprinkling her face with water, brought her to her senses and a full 
consciousness of her misery. At length she found herself relieved by a fresh 
flood of grief. I recalled to her memory the imperative necessity of our 

ing for a time, and the strong claims which a husband anda child had on 
er fortitude. She calmly replied, ‘ For your sake and my infant's I will 


solitude and sorrow, I will clasp my babe to my aching bosom, and hope for 
better days. Yes, his infant smiles shall cheer me, and he may comfort in 
your absence. Go; I am firm now. God Almi Sareall ‘ 
preserve you from every danger. May you soon o a comfortable situ- 
ation: delay not to write, and oh —— 

** She would have said ‘ farewell:’ the word iad ot erie and 
she turned from me to go. To have replied on my part, only have 
lengthened the misery of parting ; with a last embrace I rushed from her, 
and went on my way in anguish inexpressible. I dared not look till I 
had passed many miles of the dreary road. From a rising ground I then 
cast a lingering look towards my native hills, and the dark green woods that 
surrounded the valley of my home.” ee 


After this melancholy separation, the writer betook himself to the 
neareet seaport, in ortder to rensh Festicigeth beau: He had. 
sooner got a sight of the sea than he was seized by a pressgang, 
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the supposition that he was a French prisoner escaping from durance: 
after some detention, however, he was allowed to proceed to Ports 
mouth. But here he could get no engagement in the only profession 
which at this time he appears to have looked to, viz. the stage; and 
proceeded to Brighton, and thence to Chichester, where he heard of a 
company performing at Midhurst. Being present at one represen- 
tation, he was too disgusted with the performance of these people to 
join them, and set out to return to Brighton; on his road to which 
he was again apprehended by a party of fellows with bludgeons as a 
French prisoner, and carried back to Shoreham. On reaching 
Brighton he found the theatre closed; he then proceeded to Lewes, 
where the actors received him kindly, though the manager had no 
vacancy for him. He then left Lewes for the metropolis, and was 


directed to Finch’s Theatrical Register Office, as the certain means 


of obtaining a situation. Here he joined a young man of similar 
fortunes, and they determined to visit a gambling house, with the hope 
of bettering their condition. At the end of a week the common stock 
was considerably increased, and they began to think that they now 
found a royal road to wealth, till on one unhappy night a run of ill 
luck beset them, and every farthing in their possession was staked and 
lost. Our author was compelled to part with the whole of his ward- 
robe, except that which he carried on his back ; next morning he flew to 
the register office, and got a reference toa theatrical place at Thorney, 
in the Isle of Ely, which he secured :— | 

“Tcame down hither the whole way on foot, through frost and 
snow; and here, for the first time, I play the first line of business, and 
am at length the hero of the drama. The applause I nightly meet 
with exceeds my most sanguine expectations, and I am now resolved 
more than ever to become a great actor. Those stars that shine so 
bright in the theatrical hemisphere have risen on the world from as 
humble obscurity as mine, and perseverance and application will work 
every thing but miracles. The people of this town are by far the 
most friendly, generous, and polite of any I ever yet have en- 
countered.” 

Our author’s satisfaction did not endure long: the company re- 
moved to the village of Wansford; and the actors were put “ upon 
shares.” Now as it frequently happened that an individual share of 
the profits did not amount to eighteen pence a night, it quickly 
appeared that the player could not support himself on this splendid 
allowance and his family too; so that he determined to return to 
Dorsetshire. ‘Taking Leicester in his way, he journeyed on foot by the 
map through Oxford to Salisbury, and thence home. We shall 
describe the circumstances attending his return in his own words :— 
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you all the heart-rending miseries that genius is destined toendure. In the 
way to my own house, I had to pass the vicarage in which I was born, and 
where my parents had lived so many years. It lay alittle out of the road, 
and I turned to go up to the gate that led into the flower-garden ; but what 
was my surprise to mark the desolation around me. The paling was partly 
broken down, the flowers were all dug up, and their beds, that used to be so 
neat, trampled under foot ; the shrubs were nearly all cut down, and the 
honeysuckle and lilac bowers destroyed: even the venerable yew-tree, more 
ancient than the house itself, some wanton and unsparing hand had bar- 
barously mutilated,—every thing appeared disordered or destroyed! My 
heart sunk within me. I went to a window of the parlour, and as the moon- 
light streamed in from the opposite side, I felt my fears confirmed. The 
room was cheerless and naked, stripped of every thing, and all was silence, 
dreariness, and desolation. ‘ My parents are dead!’ I exclaimed in an 
agony: ‘ my dear-loved mother is in her grave! And shall I never see her 
more? O, why was I not permitted to smooth her dying pillow, and receive 
her last blessing!’ A violent burst of tears relieved the poignancy of my 
distress, and with difficulty could I drag myself from the melancholy spot. 
A thousand recollections rose in my mind. Here had past my infant days 
in peace and happiness ; here my boyhood and youth, full of ardent expec- 
tations, bright hopes, and longings after fame and a knowledge of the world. 
Now am I returned ;—and what has that knowledge produ i? 
** In the midst of this misery I felt most anxious, yet fearful, to proceed to 
my own home. In a few minutes, however, I reached the cottage. A light 
was burning in Maria’s room. Ah! thought I, there is the chamber of 
sickness ; perhaps she is unable to rise and let me in. With a misgiving 
hand I lifted the knocker of the door ; an inquiring voice was quickly heard. 
It was Maria’s; and I felt revived. The door was hastily opened, and we 
rushed into each others arms. Where is my little boy? is he alive? And 
my parents, are they both dead? and I sunk into a chair exhausted. No 
words can speak the anguish I endured at learning the death of a valued 
father. Nor could I hear without indignant emotions the harsh determi- 
nation of the curate, which had ejected my relatives from a residence they 
had for so many years uninterruptedly enjoyed, to make room for more 
favoured persons. Painfully contending emotions shook my frame, tears— 
due to the memory of those for whom they flowed, wetted my cheek, and it 
seemed vain to hope for one gleam of consolation. But a beloved wife, the 
most affectionate of mothers, and my little Edwin were yet spared me, and 
I was grateful. Anxious to behold my child, I hastened to the chamber ; I 
saw him smiling unconscious in his happy slumbers; my burning lips 
ressed his rosy cheek, and I felt—what a fond father’s heart alone can 
now. 


On his journey he had seen an advertisement from Mr. Colburn, 
announcing an intention of publishing a series of Rejected P lays: 
this was joyful tidings. The day after his arrival here, he sent up. 
fair copy of his last drama; and the editor, after requesting by letter 
permission for some curtailment, promised that it sh yuld speedily be 
brought before the public. > ae 
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have paid. At Chepstow he is engaged in a respectable company ; 
and hearing that his tragedy is published, (though sadly pared down,) 
he procures its performance on the Chepstow boards. Its fortune may 
be inferred from the following paragraph :— 


« These two characters were cast to Harvey and Goddard. Harvey knew 
not the ghost of a line, (to use a theatrical phrase, ) and Goddard was reeling 
drunk. Only think of the agonies I endured to hear these two wretches, 
ignorant as the veriest clown of the plough, vomiting forth their ungram- 
matical jargon and vilest ribaldry, and endeavouring to the utmost of their 
power to turn the whole into ridicule. Some other parts of the piece, wherein 
I appeared myself, supported by two or three of those who were perfect in 
their characters, redeemed in some measure the disgrace into which it must 
otherwise have wholly fallen; and though the rest of the performers, from 
beginning to end, strove to the utmost of their power totally to damn it, yet 
several scenes notwithstanding were crowned with triumphant applause ; and 
the envy of my unmerited enemies became so obvious, that several gentlemen 
in the boxes declares to the manager they should like to see them receive for 
their reward a good ducking in the Wye. Thus ended, after years of dis- 
appointment, the first appearance of one of the dramatic productions of my 
pen on the stage! Manet altd mente repéstum.” 


Being uncomfortably situated in the Chepstow company he quits it, 
and commences another wandering tour in search of a new theatrical 
establishment, with seven pounds in silver in a tea-canister, the produce 

_ of his benefit. He then joins a company at Aberystwith ; is offended 
with the manager; and hearing from the agent in London, leaves the 
country for an engagement at Peckham. At this place he arrived too 
late; but joined another division of the company at Eastbourne. This 
theatre closed in about three weeks, when sick with disappointment, 
and disgusted with the treatment he received, he ventured once more 
to visit his wife at his cottage in Dorsetshire. 

We now hear of the author’s epic poem; and from the letters 
in which it is first mentioned, it is plain to see that the author’s 
sanguine disposition and ambitious vanity is laying up for him a store 
of bitter disappointment. He already runs over the names of the few 
great epic writers, and couples them with his own. The cautious 
advice, and the uncerémonious rebuffs which his presumption meets 
with, simply fill him with wonder at the arrogant blindness of 
me Atth | dy, toil, and application, friend 

“ At the end of two years deep study, toil, and application, friend- 

less, unnoti ciseelibed, ana ‘withoxt ten useful ouks to consult,” 
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he might easily have anticipated, that he “ had four hundred copies 
remaining on his hands, with no means of getting his work advertised, 
and a heavy debt to discharge.” “ Not a single friend or patron has the 
publication of my work raised up; not a smile of approbation—not a 
line of congratulation, kindness, or encouragement have I received 
from one of my subscribers.” ‘The poor fellow now made a tour, in 
the hope of disposing of some of his books in the towns through which 
he passed :— 
‘* A heavy responsibility rested upon me, and having no hope of a 

sale for my baer es pre I formed the resolution o taking a litte to 
to obtain the names of fresh subscribers, or rather new purchasers, to take 
the copies off my hands. It wasan Herculean task, but honour and honesty 
were my prominent motives. I began my expedition towards the east, a 
supply of books having been previously forwarded to meet me at certain 
distances. At the first town I succeeded well; at the second, which was 
Christchurch, badly ; and at Lymington worse. At Southampton I sold 
many copies. At Ryde, in the Isle of White, Miss O’Keefe, the author of 
Patriarchal Times, &c. having by chance seen a copy of my work, sent for 
me, treated me with much polite attention, and was the means subsequently 
of my disposing of many copies. Miss Emma Parker, who also resides there, 
became a purchaser, and expressed a flattering opinion of its merits. Indeed 
throughout the island, I met with great kindness and civility, which I shall 
not speedily forget. My success at Portsmouth was very limited ; but at 
Ww x evn, with Miss O’Keefe’s recommendations, it became considerably 
improved, and my list was augmented by several highly respectable names.” 


This laborious journey threw the epic poet into a typhus fever, and 
he was too poor to purchase any other medical attendance than that 
of a soldier who had been assistant to an army surgeon, and who 
resided in the village. Poverty, disappointment, a nervous and invalid 
wife, a common soldier in the character of doctor, and a typhus fever, 
were doubtless sore inflictions, but they failed in killing the patient. 
On his recovery he found it necessary to take another journey to dis- 
pose of his poem, and he gives a piteous description of being exposed 
on the outside of a coach for six hours to a tremendous storm of wind 
and rain, without cloak or great coat, his luggage solely consisting of 
a bale of the epic. He did not fare better on foot; walking made 
him lame, and by the time he had crawled to Exeter, he was confined 
to his room by illness for nearly three weeks. When he got out again 
he did not sell more than three copies in the whole city. After much 
painful peregrination a new light breaks in upon the poet. 


** T have hitherto been asleep with regard to li affairs ; and no one, 
till I came hither, has ever been kind en to a me. Why, I have 
taken a world of useless trouble. I should have gone to London, the mart 
of literature, got among the booksellers, and sold the ight of 
poem. It seems they often give — remuneration for the of 


n. They are the real and onl of genius. I shall hurry 
cme in igh ipisits; snd erie seats ean a b= dill 


a morning of brightness and pauipetity.” 
The author’s prospects did really brighten on his betaking himself 
to London, and the reception he met with, and the judgments passed 
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on his work, as detailed in the following letter to his wife, would 
certainly justify a less sanguine person in expecting a successful 


career. 

‘‘T am once more in the gay metropolis, which I safely reached, via Bristol 
and Bath, having disposed on my route of nearly all the copies that remained. 
At Bath I saw the Rev. Mr. Warner, who wrote a warm recommendation of 
my poetical powers to the booksellers here in town, which with Dr. Turton’s, 
that I received at the Bristol post-office, and several others, contributed 
greatly to increase my hopes of success. At ri omer also, I was for- 
tunate enough to meet with a kind-hearted friend and warm supporter in 
the Rev. Josiah Allport. His encomiums on my production are encouraging 
in the highest degree. 

‘On the morning after my arrival in town, with what a throbbing heart 
of hope and fear did I quit my lodging, near the Strand, to go to Dr. Turton’s 
bookseller, Mr. B——, in Duke-street, with my testimonials in my pocket. 
1 was received with much politeness, and Mr. B. led me to expect that if 
my poem answered the doctor’s flattering commendations, he would become 
the purchaser of the copyright. But as the work, with its manuscript 
additions, its curtailments and improvements, was not arrived from Wey- 
mouth, where, as you know, I had left it after my return from the west, 
with the Rev. Dr. Dupré for his revisal, nothing could be immediately 
arranged. 

“ Having another equally strong recommendation to Messrs. P. and M. in 
the Strand, from a gentleman at Reading, in Berkshire, I called there also 
in the course of the day, and laid before Mr. P. rj letters. One of them 
was from a first-rate t of the day, the Rev. H. H. Milman, in which 
among other things he is pleased to say, ‘ There isin the poem great power 
and still greater promise. A young man capable of writing such a work 
should hereafter-be a writer of great eminence. The versification pleases me 
at times much ; and a second poem will, 1 doubt not, be a still stronger and 
more successful effort of your imagination. I was much struck with the 
paraphrase of God coming from Teman ; and also the sublime appearance 
of Michael at the end of the fifth book. I wish you every ible success, 
and shall be happy to give you any assistance in my power.’ This gentleman 
received me, when at ing, with every mark of kindness and respect. 

“« Mr. P. seems to have felt the due weight of such ee testimonials, 
and has shown me ever since so much friendship and attention, that his 
house is become as it were my home. As he is in the continual possession of 
free admission tickets, he indulges me with repeated opportunities of attending 
the theatres. Mr. P. had placed my book, as origi written, in the hands 
of several London critics, for their report of its merits and demerits. I will 
copy two letters which he has received, among many others equally favour- 
able, stating the opinion of two celebrated authors, because 1 know it will 
gratify you much. 

“* To Messrs P. and M. St. Clements, Strand. _ 

“« « Gentlemen,—The poem which you sent me yesterday, seems the work 
of a man of a truly poetic mind; and with a knowledge of versification 
which he might nadie in prove into excellence. But with you, the t 
question of ecubae a eealiad the dail as it stands, is Uhity to he paneler ; 
tnd | will. conten it dose mat-aeem: 30 we tO pedene & extensive sale, 
; ri Reef apa Bers x pol 
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author may be fairly assured that he Paedy 8 8g poetry ; and that he 
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as? “¢ To Mr. f. St. Clements, Heat 

“« € Sir,—The poem you sent for my opinion is a sublime story, and it 
described with a power and felicity not easy to be rivalled. "But ie 
critics, 1 suspect, will conclude it to be too long, too sombre, and that it 
exhibits more of the fruits of serious observation, than vividness of creative 
fancy. It seems clear tome, that had the good things with which it abounds 
been condensed a little more, and certain superfluities, which it is not with- 
out, been lopped off, it would probably have formed the very best epic poem 
extant. But as it is, it sometimes occasions a sense of weariness, united to 
some flattened and cumbrous lines, which makes one inclined to skip a page 
or two; although dreading the loss of those beauties which spring up as it 
were spontaneously, and often noanpectedye hout the work. 

*°* The sale for some years will be dull, but ultimately it will be read 
and admired in spite of the critics; and on this principle, that time will 
lead to the discovery of those numerous isolated beauties with which each 
book abounds. 

“«T am at a loss to think why the author has not revised it with more 
care. Iam no wordmonger ; but there are a variety of verbal errors, which 
should be corrected with care. You have my genuine opinion, such as you 
required, and it is for you to judge further and to act. I fear he has not 
hit the prevailing taste of the age, and that he had the virtue to write less 
from the desire of gain than from the impulse of genius. 

“« € Buston Square. ** «Tam, dear sir, 

*¢ Yours, &. ——.’ 

“You will be rejoiced to learn that my poetic labours have been so 
flatteringly appreciated in London, and that my journey is likely to prove 
so very reggae, dens But till the arrival of the corrected copy from 
Weymouth, nothing decisive can be done,” &c. &c. - 


On the arrival of the copy, an advantageous contract was en- 
tered into with Mr. P.; an edition was to be immediately brought 
out, printed by Bensley, and permission was obtained to dedicate 
the work to the Duke of Sussex. The poor man now cries out— 
“ The deep night of darkness, want, aud misery, is past; and all to 
come will now be brightness and happiness.” With these feelings the 
poet returned to his cottage to attend to a small school which he had 
lately collected, and to compose a fresh epic. 





ination. I wish to give full play to the romance cy, which is also, it 
sect the prevailing taste of the day: but tadtnd 1S Loop it om mach as 
possible within the bounds of classic chasteness and propriety.” 

The second child of our author's muse was presented to his former 
publishers, Messrs. P. and M. Their answer is i rted in these me- 
moirs. It is a plain, benevolent, but decided refusal to be further 
connected with the author’s poetry. . The first epic had unfortunately 
oceasioned considerable loss, and with a second, they of course had 
no wish to engage. ‘The poet, therefore, visits London once more ; 
and gives a most dreary, and we must say, a most illiberal report of 
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in vain tried to obtain a parchener for my manuscript poem of —— among 
the London publishers. These lordlings of literary merchandise all turn up 
their sapient noses at me, and refuse with a disdainful brow the efforts of my 
village pen. Nay, some will not honour me with an interview; but I am 
told that is nothing new, as one or two of these bookselling gentry never 
condescend to a personal interview with an author, unless he waits on them 
in a carriage. Messrs. P. and M. my late publishers, behaved very kindly 
tome; but as they have been so unsuccessful with my last publication, J 
cannot expect they will undertake a new one of nearly the same caste. 

“ | am so weary of going from place to place, and all to no purpose, so 
sick,” &c. &c. 

His late publishers, moved with compassion on seeing his ill success, 
agreed to give him a small sum per sheet for a little volume of Juve- 
nile Poems; and they suggested that he should write a tragedy, which 
they would recommend with all their influence to the managers of 
Drury Lane. The tragedy was written in a true poetic furor in Jess 
than five weeks; but Mr. Elliston, though he acknowledged it to be 
“ written with a highly accomplished classic pen,” yet declared that 
“neither the plot, or incidents, warranted its production on his 


boards.” 
Once more, therefore, did the author return to London, to weary 
its devoted booksellers with another poem and his rejected tragedy. 


“ Again I reached London, and again I pursued the same course with the 
booksellers, and with the same success. r. Murray, per note, was sorry 
my poem did not suit him. Longman and Co. disdainfully returned the 
manuscripts as if they were unworthy to remain under their roof, though 
backed by the repeated recommendations of Mr. Warner of Bath, a gentle- 
man well known for his eruditon and valuable writings in the republic of 
letters. Baldwin would not give me the trouble to again, it being no 
use to leave any papers, as poetry had seen its day aud was now getting out 
of fashion, except short pieces which were luxuriously voluptuous, or blas- 
phemously libellous. By the head of the house of Taylor and Hessey, I was 
most politely told that my manuscripts had been read by one of the firm, 
and found to contain no real poetry, not a single specimen of genuine talent ; 
and that even if they had, the work would be of no use to them, unless in 
accordance with the taste of the present day I could prove myself to be an 
absolute clown, and some great character would take upon him to assert that 
I had no more education or manners than a coal-heaver: gentleman's 
was of no use in the present day, and therefore they could not think of 
publishing mine. Mr. Colburn was fairly frightened at the title of an “pe 
poem, and one in blank verse too. No, it would not do; the taste of the 
age utterly n and condemned such obsolete stuff, and whatever its 
merits might be, it would never answer to publish it. Well, thought I, 
might Macpherson say, ‘ Were my aim to gain the many, I would write a 
madrigal sooner than an heroic poem. Laberius himself would be always 
sure of more followers than Sophocles.’ ittakers were overwhelmed with 
manuscripts of all kinds ; and Westley had already made choice of such new 
works as he intended to publish for the next twelvemonth. Hi iat 

“As I wandered along the streets, disconsolately reflecting on the con- 
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sunshine through the storm,—a deliverance to the shipwrecked sailor,—a 
reprieve to the condemned prisoner ! 

“He almost instantly agreed to purchase my poem and tragedy; for 
which he was to pay a certain sum in advance; and I was also to receive a 
third share of the profits. I placed the manuscripts in his hands, and re- 
ceived eleven pounds as a first payment, with which I once more, con amore, 
returned to L. in full confidence of receiving, whenever I wanted it, the 
residue left in his hands.” 


This was, however, fortune too good to last, and we soon find our 
author calling Mr. K. an arch-deceiver; demanding back his poems; 
bemoaning his wretched fate, and firmly resolving upon suicide. A most 
active and benevolent friend, however, starts up in the person of a Rev. 
Mr. Allport, whom we find collecting and sen ing subscriptions to the 
amount of sixty or seventy pounds, or more, and in all points taking 
up the poet’s cause with great zeal and activity. Mr. Britton, the well- 
known architectural author, procured two grants of twenty pounds each 
from the Literary Fund. The tragedy was now published by the aid of 
these gentlemen; and an agreement was made with another house, 
Messrs. Whittaker, to publish the second epic.’ The author was now 
happy; at least the only alloy was the delay which had arisen in the pub- 
blication of the epic. The “ mercenary booksellers ” made him wait week 
after week—nay, month after month, before they announced his poem. 
When he heard a large packet was arrived, addressed to him at the 
next town, full of expectation and pleasure he hurried to secure it: 
when, instead of the newly printed copies of his epic, he found a 
huge bale of his unfortunate tragedy, forty copies of which only had 
been sold. 

The epic did at length appear, and from all we can gather, its 
history closely resembled that of the tragedy; for all the subsequent 
letters are filled with complaints of neglect, or refer to insulated 
instances of individual benevolence and patronage. ‘The expectation 
which we learn the author entertains at the close of the third volume 
is, that his tragedy will be brought out by Mr. Davidge, at the 
Coburg theatre. 

We presume that his next literary effort was the work on which we 
have dwelt thus long, and which we would gladly hope may be more 
successful than its predecessor. No one can fail to acknowledge that 
the author's life has been a painful one; and we fear it must be 
as readily granted, that he is to blame alone for his own sufferings. A 
man who sets up for a gen us, and expects that the world is to pension 
and honour him, solely because he boldly sets forth his own pretensions, 
has little reason to complain if he finds his claims neglected and 
despised. A greater act of folly no young man can commit, than to 
choose, on his entrance into life, either the profession of a strolling 
actor, or of a dependant on poetry for bread: and after committing so 
gross an error, the result of idleness and vanity, is it just that the cala- 
mities attendant on failure should be laid at the door of reviewers, book- 
sellers, patrons of literature, and the public? The “ Modern Genius,’ 
however, sees no injustice in writing tirades against all these classes, 
and indeed against every individual who did not instantly on seeing 
him, manuscript in hand, cxalt him.as a great poe ‘and give him his 
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time, his attention, and his money—and thus materially diminishes our 
sympathy in his case, by the exhibition of much unamiable feeling. In 
the present instance, as far as we can judge, we are persuaded that 
reviewers have been induced to withhold their notice from the author’s 
works from motives of good nature: they probably could say nothing 
good, and, they said enough of the author’s case to restrain them from 
censure. ‘The booksellers are throughout termed mercenary, and ac- 
cused of selfishness. The bookselling business is a trade ; and every mea- 
sure a tradesman takes, must be regulated by considerations of profit 
and loss. When this principle is departed from, the bookseller has no 
other to guide him which would not lead him to ruin ; and for whom would 
the “ Genius ” wish the bookseller to waste his capital, plunge himself 
into poverty, and his family into distress—for the vagabond lad who 
chooses to fancy himself a Roscius and a Virgil? One instance, it is 
true, might not produce these consequences to a firm; but the 
same reason which would apply in one case would apply in multi- 
tudes—to the whole course of business. It is idle to apply the term 
“mercenary ” to people who avowedly trade with no other object 
than gain. It fortunately happens, that the interest of the public 
is generally the same as the author: where a publication is good, 
or likely to contribute to the advantage of the public in any 
way, it is pretty sure to be profitable to the bookseller; so that in 
estimating the profit and loss, the tradesman is in fact gauging the 
wants of the public. An author, therefore, if he can produce a work 
promising to be acceptable to the world, is certain to be favourably 
received by the bookseller: if his wares are not saleable, what right 
has he to complain of either party? Let him depart in peace, and 
turn the talents God has given him, if he has to depend upon them 
for a livelihood, to some occupation for which he is better fitted: if he 
is rich, let him print and publish at his own expense; and thus a 
from the publisher to the public. Did a farmer cultivate land which 
produced corn of a peculiar taste, and pernicious quality, he would 
find the cornfactor refuse to become a purchaser of a second if not of 
a first crop. Were the farmer still to continue to raise corn, which 
no one would buy, and thus plunge himself into distress and ruin, 
his lamentations would be laughed at,, and his folly despised.— 
Poetry is, however, generally the product of minds disqualified 
from reasoning very accurately; and as long as the world relishes 
that, which may be considered in part, as the result of qualities which 
unfit men from judging wisely about the actual business of life, some 
little allowance’ is to be eon this head for the hallucinations of 


seen any of his productions. We fear that his history is as little cal- 
culated to please the public taste as the writer’s former productions: 
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DEATH IN THE BOTTLE. 


Wine and Spirit Adulterators Unmasked, in a Treatise setting forth the Manner 
employed, and the various pS cere which constitute the Adulterations and Im- 
positions effected with the ent Wines and Spirits offered to the Public, through 
the medium of Cheap Prices, by many of the A ing and Placarding Wholesaie 
Wine and Spirit Merchants, and Ginshop/Keepers, of feaperam Day. Also, Showing 
the Method by which the Notice of the Excise is 55 ee Sores + Verity of 
other i = a on the Subject. By One of the Old School. London. 
Robins. 1 . vo. 


Ir it has ever occurred to any of our readers as a difficulty how 
great numbers of notorious wine merchants, in London, are enabled 
to sell their generous liquor at a less’ price than that at which it can 
be imported, we would refer them for a solution to the Treatise on 
Wine and Spirit Adulterators; where the subject is treated with that 
copiousness of detail, and such practical familiarity, that we can hardly 
be persuaded that we are not listening to the experience of one grown 
old and rich in the profitable occupation he describes. He talks with 
such gofit of the round flavour and the rich bedy acquired by vatting ; 
of the nutty kernel flavour communicated by almond cake; of the 
wonderful power of paling sherry possessed by lamb’s blood; so know- 
ingly of the precise admixture of base “ benecarlo,” or innocent brandy 
cowe ; and of the warm and pungent smarting on the palate given by 
capsicum, chillies, and grains of Paradise ; that we refuse utterly to 
believe that the same pen that now exposes the cunning of his former 
days, has not, many a time and oft, enraptured the public with flowing 
descriptions of “ fine pale sherry of peculiar delicacy and flavour ;” 
of « fne old soft flavoured West India Madeira ;” or “Old London 
poreeny or curious old soft flavoured cognac, ten years old, 

The writer disavows any such dealings; and indeed appears warmed 
with a yirtuous indignation against all practices of the kind : and if 
the information he gives us is useful, we ought not perhaps to be very 
particular about the manner in which it is to be obtained. 

For the benefit of those innocent who think themselves 
blessed that they now can push about the generous bottle at the price 
at which their fathers bought it, we will expose, after our author, the 
eka bottle - the table, for =. pip me vo 
ivening which the guests are smacking on ; 
blinking at through the glass, bears not a much ¢loser resemblance to 
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tisements of any advertising dealers, when they will find the same 
liquors in name at a lower price, and moreover vouched for, not as of 
an inferior kind, such as would make them approach the lowest im- 
ortation price ; but in truth of a very superior kind, better than any 
other, unrivalled in strength, matchless in flavour, and unequalled in 
brilliaucy. 

Little does the poor invalid think, whose strength is to be animated 
with a daily portion of white wine, that the warmth which it commu- 
nicates, an br which he congratulates himself, is the generous result 
of capsicum, sal tartar, gum dragon, and lees of brandy. The host, 
when he expatiates on the delicious flavour of the wine with which he 
has been favoured by a friend “ in a large way,” dreams not of cherry- 
laurel water, gum benzoin, and almond cake: and his guests, while 
they joke and laugh, and sing about the bowl and the grape, and 
sparkling wine, and- all such antiquated stuff, are utterly ignorant of 
the strides which art has made; and that if their heads are hot, their 
spirits high, and their hearts warm, they are indebted to spices, drugs, 
and lees, originally purchased at the druggist’s shop, and artfully 
compounded by a chemist, who conceals his vocation under the name 
of a wine merchant. 

The writer of this Treatise involves in his censures only the 
advertising wine merchants ; their guilt is indeed demonstrable: but 
it does not follow that all those who do not advertise, and are termed 
respectable, that they never tamper with their wines. There is a test, 
however, which is-tolerably decisive: the purchaser must ascertain 
whether they keep vate ; for vats are almost necessary to the chemical 
composition of the cheap wines: other means may, however, be 
devised. But though the purchaser of the cheap wine is une 
doubtedly buying drugs, yet it is possible that he may still buy 
the same drugs at a dearer rate, and without the intervention of an 
advertisement. 

The adulteration of spirits is somewhat checked by the operations 
of the excise officer; and the wholesale dealer is consequently pre- 
vented in a great measure, and except at a great risk, from mixing 
this article of his stock: but unfortunately the dealer in fetail is 
likewise permitted to hold a wholesale license; a circwnstance which 
enables him effectually to evade the effect of the excise laws, in a 
Tho sites dis +i parame e into two parts; the first relates t 

i ivides hig. ure ) two parts; the first re 0 
spirits, and the pam wines: and ual follow the order of his 
pa As to his style, it is pol clear effeerly tl 
tomed to arrange his thoughts for the press poe . 
suffers for the ant, both of t and ssion; we will, neyer- 
theless, contrive to pick out the facts, and leaye behind as mych as 
possible the clothing with which he has encum them. : 

( a 


With regard aust 3, that 
ith ers ft to bey our | fe te 
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certain standard quantity, which they call proof; and with relation 
to its variations from this quantity the excise regulations are made. 
If mere bulk were considered, no equal duty would be levied, since in 
the same vessel great varieties of quantity of alcohol, or spirit, may 
be contained. No dealer ‘is permitted to have either brandy or 
rum which does not possess a strength of seventeen per cent. under 
proof. The excise officer makes repeated visits to the warehouses of 
all dealers, and ascertains the strength and quantity of all their 
stocks; and compares it with the permits produced by the dealer, who 
is not allowed to send out any portion of spirits without rendering an 
account of it. Should any decrease appear in his stock beyond five 
gallons per cent. which is not so accounted for, the dealer is liable to 
a heavy fine: we speak of wholesale dealers, who is not permitted by 
his license to sell a less quantity than two gallons. Now aretail dealer, 
in addition to his retail license, may possess, as we have said, by paying 
ten pounds per annum extra, a wholesale license; and in consequence 
of the supposed consumption in his shop or bar, he is not required to 
render any account of his decreases. This difference in the circum- 
stances of the two dealers gives, as will be seen, a considerable facility 
to the retail dealer in carrying on frauds in the adulteration of spirits. 
It will consequently be found, generally speaking, that the advertisers 
of cheap spirits are persons possessing both retail and wholesale 
licenses, 

We have promised to show in the first instance, that the prices 
advertised by the cheap sellers of both spirits and wine, are lower 
than that of the cost price; we proceed to the task as regards the 
staple descriptions of spirits—brandy, rum, and gin; and of wines— 
port and sherry. 

BRANDY. 


The duty on brandy is 22s. 6d. the imperial gallon: the cost of 
tolerable brandy is from 4s. 6d. to 5s. Bd gallon: 10d. a gallon is 








usually reckoned as ordinary interest on duty. 
£ s. d. £ s. d. 
Daty 2.2220. - 12 6 1 2 6 
Came i ei ee es be 0 4 6 0 5 0 
Advance of money. 0 0 10. 0 010 
1 7 10pergal. 1 8 4 per gal. 








— 


The cost price is then from 27s. 10d. per gallon, to 28¢. 4d.; to which 
is to be added the expense of cartage, wages, waste, &c. estimated at 
8d. per gallon. This renders the average cost 28s. 6d. and 29s. 
per gallon. | 

The prices of the advertisers are 27. 6d.; 268.; 258. 6d.; 248.5 
and 23s. 6d. per gallon. 

' RUM. 7 

The coarse Leeward Island Rums, and the low priced Jamaica, 

may be bought at from 1s. $d. and 1s. 9d to 2e. per gallon: 10 per 
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cent. over proof; the duty is 8s.6d. per gallon, and the expenses may 
be 3d. per gallon. When this is reduced to proof, the price amounts, 
at ls. 9d. to 108. 33d. Wh per gallon. 

Now the terms on which rums of “ exceedingly fine flavour” are 
advertised, are 10s. 4d., 10s. 8d., lls. 6d., 128., and 138. 4d. per 
gallon; at the two latter prices the article to be proof. 

It should be observed, that the Leeward Island rums, and the 
low priced Jamaica rums, are almost unsaleable, unless altered in 
their flavour by artificial means, or blended with others of a better 


quality. 
GIN 


Is invariably sold by the malt distillers to the rectifiers at two fixed 
strengths, and a stated price. The strengths are either 17 or 22 
per cent. under proof: at the former strength, the price is to the 
trade consumers 10s., and for the latter strength 9s. 4d. per gallon. 
The rectifiers again distill this gin, and sweeten or make it up 
themselves. 

Now the advertising prices are, 58. 9d., 68. 6d., 78. 6d., and 9s. 4d. 
per gallon. 


PORT. 
The following scale will show the prices of port wines in dock :-— 


“ A scaLz, showing the cost price, per dozen, of wines in dock, from such 
as are scarcely drinkable, to those of the finest qualities, if cleared home 
and bottled in fifteens,* Mage gallons, according to the old measure, to 
be deducted from each pipe of 138 gallons, old standard, equal to 115 
gallons new, as bottoms,) the value of each cask supposed to pay the 
arp of clearing from the docks, and cartage, six-pence per dozen being 
added for charge of corks, and five-pence per dozen more, for expenses 
bottling, laths, sawdust, &c. 





Cost prices per pipe : Cost prices per pipe, ices b 
Rae [or ms y| geen oe 
qualities to those of each » if walities to those of 

as stat- bo as stat- 


e finest descri finest descrip- 
‘hae P” | ed in fifteens. || (0 ed in fifteens. 
dozen. 

















Per Per dozen. 
ahi | 
£ "8 d. £ &. d. 
60 22 3 85 31 
68 23 90 82 ll 
65 24 95 34 st 
70 25 100 36 
75 g7 67 105 38. 3 
80 29 110 40 oF 
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SHERRY. 


A similar scale shows the prices at which this wine may be imported. 


“ A Scare, showing the dost prices, dozen, of genuine pale and brown 
sherries, from, the very lowest ities and prices of. such as are at all 
drinka le, to : of the highest description, if cleared home and bottled 
in ‘ fifteens.. Each butt is supposed to contain the new standard quan- 
tity of 108 imperial gallons ; equivalent to 130 gallons of the old standard 
measure. ‘Two gallons and four-fifths, according to the latter measure, 
deducted in the calculation, as the bottomis ; six-pence per dozen reckoned 
extra fot corks ; tive-pefice per dozen more for expetices of bottling, laths, 
pays | &c. ; and the value of each cask; to pay for cattage and clearing 

om docks. 























Cost prices per dozen | Cost price by |! Cost prices per do- | Cost prices by 
of genuine pale sher- the. dozen of nel aiiiahiinn the dozen of 
ry, from the lowest | tach butt, ac- || sherry, from the | each butt, ac- 
drinkable qualities to | cording to the || lowest drinkable | cording to the 
the very finest de- | quality, if bot- || qualities to the very quality, if bot- 
scription. ed, as stated. hest description. | tled, as stated. 
Per butt. Pér dozen. ‘|| Per butt. Per dozen. 
£ $. d. £ $. d. 
65 25 6 58 22 «(9 
70 7 60 23 
5 99 «2 63 2 868 
0 sil 68 26 6 
85 l 72 2 61 
90 4 1 78 30 4 
95 Eat 82 $1 103 
100 387 86 3343 
105 40 of 92 3 OT 
0 0 0 98 sv. 
0 : 0 0 105 40 «#26 
0. OF OR eae eit ec.” oO 








e advertising prices for sherry, are 948., 25s. 6d., 278.; 288. 6d, 

and 308. per dozen. | fae 
We have thus shown with regard to the principal articles of con- 
sumption, that even the lowest and scarcely dri qualities. of 
aertg wie merchants too high 
a price to allow of their being retailed in a genuine state, at the terms 
quoted in their placards and advertiseniénts. ‘It will not be fiecessary 






here to cétitinue the comparison with to other wines; &s might 
easily be done. It is we may, ‘we lave doné, indicate 
the differétice as regards of them,, but we gee 
to show what kind of winé and a thee . -at the 
prices of the advertisers; and the process may be carried on 


without fear of detection. 6 ooo os ah ote Mame A” 
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From the book before us, we shall give a list of the articles used in 
the composition of a pseudo-BRANDy. 


“ The methods by which Cognac brandy is adtltetatéd, até various; but 
they are all effected by the admixture with such portion of it as will answer 
the intention of the cheap seller of the following afticles. In some in- 
stances the whole, in others, only a part of them aré introduced ; and the 
number, quantity, and proportions in which they are used, are regulated by 
the experience which the placarder has acquired of the public taste. 


“ Spanish or Bordeaux Brandy.—Brandies of very inferior quality to Cognac. 
They are but seldom used by the advertising retailer, as they pay the 
same duty as Cognac, and therefore yen too near! the same 
expense to serve as a profitable basis. I believe, however, that they are 
frequently sold genuine (except only a § redtiction in strength) by 
the wholesale spirit advertiser, under the title of ‘ Curious old soft 
voured Cognac, ten years old.’ . 


“ Old Neutral-flavoured Rum.—Neutral-flavoured rum is such as possesses the 
least flavour. It must be of the finest quality ; and the highest marks 
of Wedderburn’s rums are generall preter as being of that descrip- 
tion. Their prices vary from 13s. 4 . to 14s. 6d. without the overproof, 
if purchased by the puncheon ; but if in smaller quantities, the cost is 
at a higher rate. 


Rectified Spirits.—By rectified spirits, is not meant the usual spirits of wine, 

though now sold by our rectifiers, in some under the same 

tion. The difference between the two articles in their manu- 

facture is, that the rectified. spirits of which foe spenl is distilled 

from better and cleaner spirits, and a ified to extract the 

essential oil, in order to render it as. tasteless as possible ; whilst spirits 

of wine is generally made from the feints and refuse of ali other spirits 

and com a bait } 5 ad Mncerepes, caly. the snerle ss of 

tobe boght at twenty per ec grerpon, fr aoa a. 7 per 

ht at twenty-five per overproof, for about 15s, 7d. per 

gallon, in 7 a ; and, therefore, when reduced to proof, 
costs only 12s. 5$d. per as the following — | 


: £. & d. 
100 gallons of rectified spirits at 18s: 7d. 4 . 17186 
25 gallons of water to reduce it to proof makes up 
125 gallons proof rectified spirits at 12s. 53d. fis 77 18 4 


" 
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“ British Brandy Bitters.—British brandy bitters is used to fill up the flavour 
but comparatively in small quantities, as it is exceedingly powerful: jt 
is usually composed of 


Rectified spirits, Camomile flowers, 
Cassia, Orange peel, 
Carraways, &c. &e. 


The cost is about 9s. 6d. per gallon. 


“* British Brandy.—An imitation of French: the “yee of which, pre- 
viously to distillation, consists generally of the following proportionate 
ingredients :-— 


80 gallons of rectified spirits, 50 overproof. 
7 gallons of vinegar. 

12 ounces of orace root. 

15 pounds of raisins. 
2 pounds of vitriol. 


The cost price is from 13s. to 14s. per gallon, twenty-two per cent. 
under proof. 


‘* Cherry-Laurel Water.—This is intended to answer the same purpose as 
British brandy bitters, but is more generally made use of, because the 
quantity of it applied does not prevent a trial of the strength of the 
brandy by the hydrometer. Its qualities are highly pernicious, and 
even poisonous. 


« Extract of Almond Cake.—Extract of almond cake is prepared by keepin 
a quantity of the cake in spirits of wine for a long time. It is intend 
to impart to adulterated brandy, a taste resembling the fine kernel 
flavour which the genuine article possesses. 


“¢ Extract of Capsicums, or Extract Bete of Paradise-—Known in the 
trade by the denomination of ‘ Devil.’ e extract of capsicums is 
made by putting’ a quantity of the small East India chellies into a 
bottle of spirits of wine, and keeping it closely sevaped for about a 
month. e same process is performed with grains of paradise. The 
purposes of both are obvious from their natures. are used to im- 
= an appearance of strength, by the hot pungent flavour which they 
nfuse into the spirit requiring their aid. They are mixed separately, 
according to the opinions of the maker-up, as to which answers the pur- 
best ; their properties being similar with respect to their giving a 
ot taste in the mouth, which passes for strength with the persons im- 
posed upon. 


“* Colouring, Sugar, &c.—Colouring consists merely of a tion of 
burnt sugar, it is emp ed to bring up. the colour of y which 


may have become too by ee ae It is used to 
answer the same end with rum. reasons for the application of 
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Now from these materials it becomes a problem easily solved, by an 
experiment or two, how to make up “ full-proof brandy,” to cost 
something under 21s. 6d. This problem is worked by our author :— 


“ To make up 100 gallons of ‘ full-proof Brandy,’ to cost only 21s. 44d. , 


s. ad. & a ¢€ 


50 gals. of fine cognac brandy, proof, at ... 29 0 pergal. 7210 0 
31 gals. of old neutral-flavoured rum, pre- 








viously reduced to proof ........+++: 13 0 20 3 0 
9 gals. of old neutral-flavoured rum, twen- 
ty-five per cent. overproof, including 
OVETPTOOL coscccccccesccccces cccessccocercces 16 6 =e 8 
10 gals. of British brandy, twenty-two per 
cent. uUNderproof .......eeccererserscsoreces 13 6 —_— 615 0 
100 gals. of full-proof Brandy at 21s. 4d. cssevece ceeeseees 10616 6 
20 
To the above must be added— — 
1 pint of colouring. 100)2136(21. 43 
+ pint of cherry-laurel water. gals. 200 per gal. 
3 pint of extract of almond cake. yer 
1 
100 
86 
12 
100)488(4d. 
400 
38 
4 
100)152(4 
100 
52 


Now if this full proof brandy, which will bear to be tried by the 
hydrometer, be reduced to seventeen per cent. under proof (the legal 
minimum) by the addition of seventeen gallons of water, with a larger 
proportion of the flavouring ingredients, a little calculation will show 
that the cost price to the compounder falls to 18s. 3d. ff per gallon. 

The exciseman takes the retail dealer’s stock once a month, and if 
in the mean time he has been compounding cognac brandy, that officer 
might ascertain that there is a deficiency in the rums and other spirits 
which go to make up the compound, and an increase in the article of 
brandy. The sale by retail, satier, enables him effectually to blind 
the exciseman. In making his brandy, he takes care to keep within 
his former quantity by a plausible number of ; and though 
from the use of the inferior spirits in making up his brandy, a dispro- 


fetaoate, een ste ie ae Se 
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The mode of compounding a cheap Rum is to purchase the low priced 
Leeward Island rums, and by adding some of the following articles :— 
Ale, Porter, Shrub, 
Extract of Orace Root, 
Cherry-laurel Water. 
Extract of Grains of Paradise, or Capsicums. 

They may be made saleable as “ fine old Jamaica rum of a peculiar 
softness and flavour.” Now as the inferior rams may be purchase 
under 10s. 6d. per gallon at proof, it becomes & Fe how to reduce 
this to asaleable rum at an advertising price. e following example 
will show the process :— 


“ To reduce 55 gallons of the proof Rum, at 10s. 83d. 7%, per gallon, to cost 
9s 5d. per gallon ; streng about 10 per cent. ‘underproof. , 


$ pint Orace Root ( increased 
pays their 
expence. 


$ pint Colouring es 


+ _ Extract of 
apsicums. 

61 gals. Rum, at 9s. 5d. per gal- 

lon ; strength about 10 per 


cent. underproof. 


al 
whit aobed to 


“the Gv 
‘than for 


vitriol, it is perhaps the 
the pungency it imparts to 
the appearance of strength, 
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of capsicume or of grains of paradise do when applied to the taste. 
Hence it is, that in smelling a bottle containing gin, in the flavouring 
of which oi! of vitriol has been employed, the pungericy is so great, 
immediately after the bung has been taken out, as almost to make the 
eyes water, which is never the case, even with gin at its highest 
strength, previously to its being sweetened. : 

The quantities in which it is applied are variolis, according to the 
judgment of those who have occasion to require its aid, though there 
is every reason to believe it is used in the greatest proportion to those 
gins which are reduced to the lowest stréngths and prices, and by those 
persons who are considered the most knowing. 

Before, however; it is mixed with the other flavouring ingredients, 
it is altered in its form by a process, in which either sour cider or 
lime water is employed; and under which alteration it is, we believe, 
added in the proportions of from one to four pints to 100 gallons 
of gin. 

As regards oil of turpentine and sulphuric ether, (the tur- 
pentine having been changed from its oily state by means of lime 
water, the whites of eggs, or spirits of wine,) they are included in 
the measure of about one-eighth of a pint of the former, and half a 
pint of the latter, (with the other materials used for the flavour,) for 
100 gallons, and chiefly for thé purpdse of mingling and concealing the 
oil of vitriol in the made up gin, and giving it what is termed “a 
delicate flavout ! ” 
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« A Scatz, showing the quantity of water to reduce 100 gallons of 
gin, at 22 per cent. underproof, to the various prices at which it is adver. 
tised and placarded, and the still farther reduction requisite to allow the 
profits as stated. 


100 gallons of gin at 9s. 4d. ee ee ehh hh 


30 pounds of lump sugar, at 11d......cccserseees cessesceeees 
vouring, &c. pays itself in the quantity increased 


If reduced, to cost— 





(Quantity of} Further 
Water re- Water of 











quired to100|Water _re- 
gals. of Ginjquired to the 
to reduce it}100 gals. o 
to the price/Gin to allow 


advertised. jof the profit.| 











qts.| gals. 








gal. | per gal. 
d. d. 
4 0 
0 6 
6 6 
0 6 
6 6 
9 0 


wonowowo 


* 
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The ingredients necessary for compounding cheap Port are thus 
enumerated by our author :— 


* Benecarlo,t a strong coarse ish red wine, known by the denomination 
S gp! Black Strap, to be , including duty, at about 38/. per pipe 
115 ons. 


‘« Figuera,t ared wine from the province of Estremadura, in Portugal, of 


* «On distilling a gallon of each of the gins advertised, at these prices, through 4 
small experimental still, I found, on cchecietinds Gene profits considerably more, 
than stated on some of the prices in this scale ; for the sake, however, of having 0 
mis-statement, I have pecans whole, only as laid down; and, that I am correct in 
my assertion the fact will sufficiently prove, that some officers of excise have, on one oF 
two occasions, made seizures of gin at as low a strength as 92 per cent. _ 
cluding it to be illegal; but which was afterwards returned, as there is no law to limit 
the strength of this compound, in point of weakness.” | : 36 

+ “ It will be proper to remark, that no restriction exists as to mux: ‘one red wine 
with another, providing the same rate of daty, | ‘one white wit bor 


Dh, nog > 3. .* 
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intermediate quality between Black Strap and inferior port, bearing a nearer 
resemblance to the latter, and generally to be bought at 45/. per pipe of 115 
gallons, duty included. 

“ Red Cape, which, from its low rate of duty, may be had, including that 
charge, for about 32/. per pipe of 91 gallons, consequently forming a profit- 
able ingredient. 

‘‘ Mountain, a small quantity, if required, to soften and give an appearance 
of richness. 

“ Sal Tartar, a portion to occasion the compound, when bottled, to crust 
firm and soon, dissolved with a proportionate quantity of 

“ Gum Dragon, to impart a fullness of flavour and consistency of body ; 
and to give the whole a face. 

“ Berry-Dye, acolouring matter extracted from German Bilberries, and 
known under this name. In addition to these may be introduced, 

“ Brandy Cowe, explained at the close of my remarks on brandy, and 
which costs nothing, in the For ebm of about three gallons to every hundred 
— of made up wine. Another ingredient that may also be mentioned, is 

“ Cyder.” 


To combine these materials properly, it is necessary to erect a vat 
capable of containing from 500 to 1000 gallons. Now into this may 


be racked the ingredients in the following proportions, which are ob- 
tainable at the prices affixed :— 




















Imperi Imperi 
ns. ons. 
| £ [anne £ | sJd. 
2 pipes of Dose veseee | 230 = [at 38 per} 115 |costs| 76 | 0} 0 
2 pipes of Fi bib dasaee 230 45 115 90 | 0, 0 
1} pipe of Cae. rr ee 32 91 48 | 3] 6 
1} pipe of stout good Port 165 76 115 109 | Oj10 
1 pipe of common Port... 115 63 115 63 | 0| O 
Mountain ...... 20 60 105 11 | 8) 7 
revo Cowe 20 0 . . : : 
sone 3 0 
Retort. 0 0 0 0 | 4/0 
— Extra allowance for loss 

by the bottoms........ 0 0 0 2 0 

















8 pipes of Port, of 115 
each pipe, are 1s pile 920 Imperial gallons............ 400 0 0 


" rs ap eae te ge : 
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ded to pa) all expenses 
of catvagas al es aurea pars get 
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The following is the list of articles required for compounding a 
fashionable pale sHERRY :— 


* To the requisite proportion of coarse brown sherry, which may be pur- 
chased at about 60/. per butt, of 108 imperial gallons, the articles made use 
of, in what is considered the best mode of making up a resemblance of pale 
sherry, or where the number of spurious ingredients employed for the pur- 
pose are fewest, and in the smallest proportions, consist of the following, in 
Fee ease Tar We iecaah: hnsbarlioartonin thn thoes tide f 
a , (to be bought, including duty, for about ipe of 91 gallons, 
pooianats fined, col faced bright from the lees. — 
“« Brandy Cowe, which costs nothing, but is useful in lessening the body of 
the mixture, so as to give it the appearance of a light-bodied wine. 
“* Extract of Almond Cake,* (used also in the adulteration of brandy,) to 
we Chow le ral Water, a scll generally in order to check th 
ss -laurel Water, a quantity, in to check the 
yigmens ae of the almond cake, and to give a poate of flavour ; or, if it 
brown sherry that is to be adulterated, or manufactured, to enable the 
vender to sell it as such. 
“* Gum Benzoin is often made use of, in the place of extract of almond cake, 
ay it causes the mixture to bear a nearer resemblance to the particular flavour 
by the brown sherry, as distinguished from the : if, however, 
the composition be intended for pale sherry, it is su to be completed, 
after the several ingredients (with the exception of the latter), have been well 
rummaged together with the wine ; and when, (in order to extract a sufficient 
portion of the colour, to render it pale)— 
“‘ Lamb's Blood t has been employed with the This is done in 
the proportion of three pints of blood, to every h gallons of the com- 
und, if itis oy gupens Chopnetipas Bee Orns but if it is only meant to pass 
or amber-colo sherry, one pint and a half of this delectable i ent 
is enough. The whole mixture, however, after lying ten days or s0, 1 
bottled off, or racked into quarter-casks, &c. ah then considered fit to be 
advertised, and sold as genuine sherry, under character, as to colour, 
it has been made yah pee Another article sometimes introduced, and 
supposed to be a capital material te assist in the manufacture of fictitious 
7 on the best system to deceive the public, is— 
* British Raisin Wine.” ’ 





* « On reference to the trial of Oldfield, it will be geen that the 
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Now for the practical receipts, according to which the mixture is 


Imperi Imperi 
prey ons. 











8 Pipes of Cape, (quite 


clear from the lees).. | 273 at 25 per; 91 |costs| 75 | 0/0 
4 Butts of Coarse Brown | 
Sherry ..ses-secovecee | 482 — 60—/| 108 240 | 0) 0 
1 Butt, of better quality 107 — 65— | 108 64; 0/0 
Brandy Cowe ....++++ 50 
Extract of Aimond Cake ut _ a 1 |12| 0 
Cherry-laurel Water... 03 
Allowance for loss by 
the bottoms eweeveee bs oo 9 8 0 0 











8 Butts of Sherry, of 108 . 
gallons each butt, are | 864 Imperial gallons...... £.|384 | 0 | 0 




















We adopt the writer’s comment on this scale :— 


“ According to this scale, which is a true and correct example of the plan 

generally adopted, as partaking of the least adulteration, we have eight butts 
of 108 gallons each, of a most delightful mixture, which costs only 48/. per 
butt, at the very outside ; the expences being much more than paid in the 
value of the casks, (5/- 5s.) whieh has not before been taken into considera- 
tion, or deducted from the total amount, to lessen the cost per butt ; and in 
the course of a few days after the finings and lambs-blood have been put in, 
it is ready to be advertised as ‘ Fine Pale Sherry of peculiar delicacy and 
Jlavour !’ If bottled in ‘ .” and 6d. per dozen be added for charge of 
corks, the cost price per dozen would be 1s. 2 ; if in the size of bottles 
termed * sixteens,’ 16s. 11}d. per dozen. As by our different advertisers 
ep a the prices for sale are 24s.; 25s. 6d.; 273. ; 288. 6d.; and 30s,* 
per dozen.” | ‘ 


The author pursues the wine compounder into all his tricks, and is 
not less icular in his history of the corruption of claret and cham- 
paigne of port and ; but they who are not satisfied with 
the details, for which we have indebted to him, must procure the 
work itself; in which they will find a multitude of minor devices for 
cheating a customer e: , to which we have not been able to allude. 
Enough has been said by us to warn the ‘public from the premises of 
Ps we: poate? 
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is doubtless egregiously stupid thus to be imposed upon; but that does 
not seem to us a reason why dishonest men should therefore be licensed 
to prey upon it. It has been already observed, that the whole weight 
of this exposure, as regards spirits, rests upon the men who combine 
the licence to deal wholesale with that to retail. Were such trades- 
men compelled to carry on these two trades on different premises, the 
opportunity of adulterating would be almost entirely destroyed. 


THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


The Romance of History.—England. By Henry Neele. In 3 vols. London, 
1827. 

In our review of Miss Robert’s “ Memoirs of the Houses of York 
and Lancaster ” a few months since, we noticed the various ways in 
which History is administered to the English public in the nineteenth 
century ; but we little thought that at the very moment a poetical 
imagination was employed in devising means by which it was to be 
still further distorted. We have read Mr. Neele’s work with some 
pleasure ; and though the praise which we are about to award him 
will not, we fear, be exactly that which he would desire, it shall at 
least have the merit of sincerity. Whatever may be the other claims 
to admiration which his volumes possess, they are absorbed in the 
literary intrepidity, which they evince, since their author has the 
courage to commence his preface in these words:—“ The following 
tales are all founded upon facts in English history:” he proceeds, 
however, to tell us, that “ the aid of fiction has, indeed, been made use 
of, but no important historical event has been falsified; and where 
the author has wandered farthest from strict fact, he has yet en- 
deavoured to be true to the spirit and manners of the age in which 
the scene is laid. It will also be found, that the most marvellous and 
improbable of the events narrated in these volumes, are by no means 
the least authentic. ‘ Le vrai,’ says a French author, ‘n'est pas 
toujours le vraisemblable.’” , 

The only inference to be drawn from these statements is, that his 
tales are founded on real events; an assertion which, with as much 
politeness as possible, we beg to contradict.” We do not deny that 
such men as the kings he mentions actually lived and reigned; that 
certain battles were fought and towns besieged, but the foundation of 
a tale is its plot; and even supposing that the heroes and heroines, 
and the gestes imputed to them, are mentioned by some mendacious 
chronicler, are we to receive their narratives as truths? But in 
the majority of instances, Mr. Neele’s characters, and the circum- 
stances with which they are said to have been connected, are purely 
ideal: hence, instead of the plot being founded on fact, the con- 
trary is the case; and his materials merely consist of 
personages and events instead of the ‘men, and 
and transactions used by other novelists. 
highly culpable attempt to mislead, the effort is visi 
other parts of his la Instead of giving a | 
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the commencement of each “Tale,” of the facts upon which it was 
founded, Mr. Neele has inserted an “ Historical Summary” of the reign 
to which it is supposed to relate, but which has no more to do with the 
tale than with the battle of Waterloo ; and to render the deception still 
greater, he occasionally introduces a passage from Froissart, or some 
other early writer, whom he cites in a note, whence it would appear, 
that the whole story was derived from the same source, and that his 
researches have been of the most laboured description This is not 
a little discreditable, and deserves a much more severe censure 
than we have passed upon it. Having endeavoured to preserve history 
from this new attempt at violation, we shall present our readers with 
a short account of the work, and select for their amusement the most 
interesting parts of its contents. We must, however, first say a few 
words upon the title. Mr. Neele cleafly does not know the meaning 
of the words “ Romance of History ;” and we suspect that our gracious 
sovereign, to whom the volumes are dedicated, will be no less puzzled 
to understand what part of the history of England is ccitionaan by its 
“ romantic annals ;” though some clue is afforded him by the assurance, 
“that there is no era more illustrious in art, in science, in literature, 
and in arms, than his majesty’s own glorious regency and reign.” 
The “ Romance of History,” as well as the “ romantic annals,” if 
the latter expression be not positive nonsense, are very distinct from 
the romantic events of history. The former are the idle stories, 
the superstitious anecdotes, the absurd legends or prophecies which 
occur in the writers of the middle ages; and above all, the know- 
ledge which they affect of the thoughts and feelings of individuals, 
as well as the speeches which they attribute to them; but the 
romantic events of history are deeds of extraordinary prowess, unusual 
sacrifices in the cause of virtue or honour, great actions, or great 
crimes ; acts which, whether criminal or laudable, astound the ima- 
gination and strike us with irresistible respect, awe, or fear. All of 
these may be consistent with truth; and form that charm which gives 
to the parts of history or biography in which they occur, all the 
interest and excitement of a romance, or to use a word less likely to 
confound the distinction which we are explaining, though far less 
appropriate, a novel. 

It has been Mr. Neele’s wish “to illustrate! the reign of every 
sovereign by at least one tale:” he commences immediately after the 
Conquest, and extends his stories to the time of the Restoration. The 
heroine of the first is the daughter of Wulstan, who was appointed 
Bishop of Worcester by the last Saxon monarch. From this story we 
shall make some copious ,extracts, as it presents a fair specimen of 
the author’s powers :— 7 . 

“It is in vain—it is in vain, my children Thie unhappy Mapion fe 
now experien tender mercies Conqueror : liberties. 
trampled under foot ; our religion insulted and despised ; and our reverend 

ee ter. The noble primate 
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The thin white locks upon his head, and the deep furrows on his cheek, pro- 
claimed his advanced age; but indicated neither mental decay nor bodily 
ps pone His large bright blue eye gleamed with all the fire and vivacity 
of youth; and his step, as he paced the apartment, was firm and bold, 
although hurried and irregular. His features were agitated with an expres- 

on of mingled scorn and sorrow, and his hand, which bore a silver 
staff, crooked at the top, seemed quite as well fitted to grasp the sword as the 
crosier. 

** “Nay, my good lord !’ said a young man, to whom clung a terrified maiden, 
and both of whom seemed deeply interested in the old man’s emotions, ‘ do 
not believe that the conqueror, haughty and tyrannical as he is, will venture 
so far to outrage the feelings and opinions of his subjects as to strip your 
lordship of those dignities which you have worn so honourably. My father, 
too, stands high in the favour of his sovereign, and will not fail to exert his 
influence in behalf of our friend: a friend,’,he added, looking with a smile 
towards the maiden, who blushed deely, ‘ to whom we shall shortly be united 
by ties of a tenderer and yet stronger nature.’ 

** * Walter Fitzwalter, said the prelate, ‘ 1 doubt not your father’s honour 
or his friendship ; but I know the blind feudal obedience which jour Norman 
laws exact from a subject towards his sovereign. I know that friendship and 
duty, and filial, and parental, and senjumal ek have often been sacrificed 
by the vassal, at the command of his liege lord. Thou, Walter, nevertheless, 
hast Saxon blood in thy veins and a Saxon heart in thy bosom ; and the sun, 
which will” most gladden those old eyes, will be that which brightens the 
morning of thy nuptials with my fair child.’—Vol. i. pp. 7—9. 


The lady of course blushes, and is also, as a matter of course, 
pressed “ more closely to her lover’s bosom.” The description which 
is given of her certainly justifies Fitzwalter’s taste :— 


“« She append to be two or three years younger than her suitor, that is to 
say, she had perhaps seen some ei cee os nineteen summers. Her form 
was tall and stately like her father's; and although youth and bloom were 
upon her cheek, and her long auburn tresses fell in rich ringlets down her 
neck, while his locks were blanched with age, and his broad expansive brow 
was furrowed with deep wrinkles, still their features bore a remarkable 
resemblance. She was wonderfully fair; perhaps at the period to which this 
narrative refers, she might be called ; for sorrow and suffering had 
intruded even into the high places of England, and left its traces on her once 
joyous countenance. Of her kindred, some had fallen in the field, some on 
the scaffold, and some were exiles in a foreign land: while her father, who 
had borne the eey staff for several years with honour to himself and 
benefit to his spiritual flock, was now waiting in expectation of the command 
of the conqueror to it to some minion of his own. Her eyes were of a 
deep blue, and tly even beneath the tears which now streamed 
plenteously from them.”—Vol. i. pp. 9, 10. | 


Edith then attempts to console her father; and a colloquy takes 
place which we shall pass over. It was interrupted by a bugle, and— 


yard. He was not long in 
ushered into the presence of the bishop, where having un 
exhibited features, which were well known to 
hand, the maiden made a lowly reverence, 


oe ee tae ee noble father, 


Wulstan, and I did not 
my ears, it should be from the 
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“« ¢T dare not,’ said the Baron, ‘ call you my Lord of Worcester, for I am 
the bearer of the king’s command to inform you that you are no longer bishop 
of this diocese.’ 

“<¢Ts it even so?’ said Wulstan ; and then turning to the young people, 
‘was I not gifted with the spirit of prophecy? And pray, my lord, may I 
crave to know of what crime poor Wa tan of Worcester has been guilty, 
that his hand, which has borne this pastoral staff so long, may not retain it for 
the few years which yet remain of his mortal pilgrimage?’ 

“No crime is]imputed to you, my lord; but the king’s conscience is 
troubled by his allowing you to retain the episcopal dignity which was con- 
ferred upon you by an usurper. You received your pall from Benedict IX. 
who was deposed for simony and intrusion into the papacy.’ 

“ The features of Wulstan had as yet betokened only wounded pride and 
mortified dignity, but his lip now writhed with an expression of unutterable 
scorn. ‘Death!’ he cried, forgetting his sacerdotal character, ‘ the ng» 
conscience was not troubled when he forgot his coronation oath, whereby he 
swore to protect the church, to administer justice, to repress violence, and to 
govern the Normans and the Saxons by equal laws.’ 

“ «Pardon me, my lord,’ said Fitzwalter, ‘ if I say that I must not listen to 
these injurious accusations of my sovereign. I come not here to reason with 
you upon his commands, but to communicate them to you. A more reluc- 
tant messenger he could not have selécted ; but as he has intrusted me with 
this commission, I have no choice but to inform you that you are commanded 
to appear before our lord the king, at the Abbey of Westminster, at the 
synod to be holden there on Monday next by our gracious sovereign, assisted 
by the most reverend primate as Sse Archbishop of Canterbury: where 
you are to reams our ring and pastoral staff, the king having deposed you 
from the see o Wersestin, and appointed Robert of Orleans in your stead.’ 

“* Oh! my father!’ said Walter Fitzwalter, ‘ surely the king knows not 
what he is doing, or how generally and deservedly the good Wulstan is be- 
loved. A word, a breath from thee——’ 

‘* © Peace, inconsiderate boy,’ said the baron, interrupting him. ‘ His Grace 
of Canterbury, to whom such an office more p ly belongs, tells me that 
he has endeavoured to act the mediator between the king and my lord Wul- 
stan, but without effect. His p is fixed and unalterable.’ 

“«« Then, my sweet Edith,’ said Walter, turning to his fair companion, 
‘although I may not wed the heiress of Worcester’s dignified prelate, yet the 
~ ~ virtuous daughter of good Wulstan shall still rule the tof Walter 

itzwalter.’ 

“ A cloud gathered on the baron’s brow, and his breast seemed agitated by 
avariety of contending emotions. ‘ My son,’ he said, ‘ banish these idle 
feelings from your bosom. When I gave ay concen to your union with 
this fair damsel, her father had not n un 


baron, the creation of a duke whose fathers were themselves Ni ma- 
neither Edi I shall in future give you reason to, apprehend that your 
family ele re salen with wa.’ = ol. i. pp. 10-—~14. 


The bishop becomes irate and indignant; the baron os his 
owords ‘but a0 the wearer’s recollection of the and of 
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clings to her papa, whilst her suitor stands between the angry speakers, 
not knowing precisely what to do. The baron then— 


** Seized his son’s arm, and was withdrawing him from the apartment, when 
Edith exclaimed, ‘ Walter, dear Walter! leave me not thus. 

“‘ The youth sprang towards her, and would have clasped her in his arms, 
but the fathers o both were on the alert to prevent their embraces. 

“« Edith! child!’ said Wulstan, ‘ load not my grey head with the only 
dishonour which can fall upon it. Let not my daughter cling to the proud 
Normans who spurn her!’ 

“* Walter !’ said the baron, ‘ are thy father’s and the king’s displeasure 
alike contemned? It were better for thee that thou wert in thy grave than 
wedded to the daughter of a man disgraced.’—Vol. i. p. 15. 


Wulstan once more gets into a fury not very becoming in a bishop ; 
but the violence which he meditates is happily preveuted by the prudent 
retreat of the baron, who was followed by his son. Edith’'s feelings 
are then described, and some explanation is given of the relative 
situations of all the parties ; whence we learn that— 


** He was the son of a Norman nobleman of the highest rank and reputa- 
tion, who had married a Saxon lady, and with whom, until the period of the 
invasion of England by Duke William, Bishop Wulstan had been upon terms 
of intimacy and friendship. The addresses of Walter were encouraged both 
by Edith and her father, and appeared certain of being crowned with suc- 
cess, until the period when the Duke of Normandy preferred his claim to the 
English crown. That event put an end to all intercourse between Saxons and 
Normans, and Walter left the island, to return to it in a short time accompa- 
nied by his father, in the army which afterwards achieved the victory of 
Hastings. The rapid successes of the conqueror, and the unqualified sub- 
mission of all England to his sway, induced Wulstan to take the oath of 
fealty to the man against whom he had not only preached and declaimed, but 
had, notwithstanding his age and clerical character, actually borne arms on 
the fatal day which made him lord of the destinies of England. He then 
began to remember that Walter had Saxon blood in his veins—that he sin- 
cerely loved and was beloved by Edith—and would sometimes even go so far 
as to argue that the Normans and the Saxons had one common northern 
origin, and that the short sojourn of the former in Neustria was not of itself 
sufficient to cut asunder the bond of consanguinity and amity. The Baron 
Fitzwalter and his son soon afterwards became, once more, welcome visitors 
at the episcopal palace of Worcester, and the youth and the maiden were 
again formally betrothed to each other.”—Vol. i. pp. 15—17. 


Whilst the young lady was sitting at “ her casement window over 
the Severn,” indulging in reflections more creditable to her heart 
than her head, her lover comes under the castle in a boat, and 
serenades her with a song, imitated, we are told, from two Provencal 
poets, which induces her to open her window: he motions her to step 
aside, and shoots an arrow into her apartment with a billet-doux 
affixed to it, containing a proposition to elope with him on the morrow. 
She kisses her hand in token of acquiescence, and soon after the de- 
parture of her father to obey the conqueror’s summons to attend at 
Westminster, it would seem that the plan was executed, for they were 
overtaken in their flight by Robert of Orleans, the destined successor 
of Walstan, who orders them to be made prisoners:— 


“«* Guard them well,” said Robert of Orleans, who at that moment came 
up. ‘Tis a case which the king himself must hear and decide. My Lord 
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Fitzwalter, who will be present at the synod, will also be anxious, although 
not much gratified, to learn how his son comports himself in his absence.’ 

“‘ Resistance was vain, and Walter Fitzwalter was not one who, when his 
arm was shackled, could ease his heart in words. In sullen silence, therefore, 
he submitted to the dictates of his captors, and rode on in the same direction 
with them. The terrified maiden, mute and pale, followed the example of 
her lover.” —Vol. i. p. 23. 


The remainder of the story shall be related by the author himself, 
as we wish to enable our readers to judge of his talents from one 
and, perhaps, the best of his productions, before we present them with 
the most striking incidents in some of the others :— 


“* On the day on which the synod was held, the whole population of West 
minster, and (notwithstanding the distance between the two cities) of Lon- 
don also, seemed to be assembled in the vicinity of the abbey. The rumour 
that Wulstan of Worcester had been summoned to resign his pastoral staff to 
a Norman, had spread far and wide, and had created an extraordinary sensa- 
tion. The bishop was almost idolized among the Saxons. His virtues were 
numerous, his liberality of an extent correspondent to the princely revenues 
with which he was endowed; and although he was reputed to be an in< 
different scholar, his eloquence was overwhelmingl werful. He had, 
moreover, enjoyed. the especial favour of the late king, Edward the Confessor ; 
who, although ee and neglected in his life-time, was after his death 
remembered with the utmost affection and veneration by his people, and even 
canonized by the Pope. As the bishop moved through the crowds collected 
outside the abbey, clad in his episcopal robes, and bearing his silver staff in 
his hand, the multitude knelt down reverently before him, and bowed their 
heads to receive his blessing. The soldiers, who guarded the entrance to the 
abbey, received him very differently. Although they bowed their heads and 
crossed themselves when a Norman prelate passed, they remained as im- 
movable as statues when any one of the few Saxons, who still retained that 
dignity, entered the sacred edifice. Wulstan, however, only grasped his 
staff more resolutely, and trod with a firmer step as he moved between these 
irreverent sentinels. An expression of applause which burst from the mul- 
titude as he entered the abbey, was instantly silenced by the uplifted spears 
of the soldiers: and then a tumult of anxious and half-suppressed whisper- 
ing pervaded the dense and rapidly in ing crowd. 

‘it a the high altar, an AM - tomb of sg the Coaeent. was 
erected a throne o t splendour and magnificence, under a superb canopy 
of state. On it segue apparently about five-and-thirty years of age, 
holding a sceptre in his hand, with the diadem of England on his head, and 
surrounded with all the insignia of ty. Without these extrinsic sytnbols 
of his rank, however, the lightning glance of his keen blue eye, the haugh 
but majestic loftiness of his brow, and the imperious smile with which 
lip was curled, sufficiently indicated William ~ On his right 
hand, on a seat somewhat lower, sat Lanfranc, a Milanese monk, who 


recently elevated to the primacy, and who, by virtue of his distinguished 
station, presided over the Several bishops, abbots, and other 
ics, in B acide ge: growed egy Ae, 
Fitzwalter and other Norman lords, stood on the left hand of the monarch, 
who, as Wulstan entered, and bowed before the royal presence, stooped down 
and conversed for a few seconds with the primate. 
“ ¢ Wulstan, sometime of Worcester,’ said Lanfranc, ‘ I am com- 
manded by our sovereign King William, to inform you that he has 
been to remove you from the station which you have so long un 
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your pastoral ring and staff, that I may give it to him whom the king has 
n a Yo to nominate as your successor.’ 

“‘ Wulstan drew himself up proudly to reply, and his tall form and 
sinewy limbs seemed to expund to colossal dimensions as he spake—‘ I know, 
my lord archbishop,’ he said, ‘ that I am entirely unfit and unworthy of so 
high a station, being undeserving of the honour, and unequal to the task ; 
and yet I think it unreascnable that you should demand that staff of me 
which I never received from you. However, in some measure, I submit to 
your sentence, and will resign that staff; but I consider it just to make that 
resignation to none other than King Edward the Holy Confessor, who 
conferred it on me.’ 

“Thus ending, he rose, and crossed the church towards King Edward's 
tomb. ‘ Bold traitor!’ said the king, ‘ art thou mad? or whither would 
thy insolence lead thee?’ Wiulstan heeded not, and seemed not even to hear 
the indignant exclamation of the monarch, but approaching the tomb, he 
knelt down before it, and said: ‘ Thou knowest, O holy king! that with 
much unwillingness, and even by force, was I constrained to take this office 
upon me: for neither the desire of the prelates, the petitions of the monks, 
nor the voice of the nobility prevailed, ti thy commands were laid upon me. 
But now, behold, there are a new king and new lords; and a new bishop 
ac engyiea a new sentence. Thee they accuse of fondness for making me a 

ishop, and me of assurance for consenting to become one. Nevertheless, not 
unto them, but unto thee will I resign my staff.’ 

** Thus saying he rose, and striking his staff with extraordinary force and 
violence on the tomb, it penetrated above an inch into the solid stone, and 
remained there fixed. e king, who had risen from his throne, on per- 
ceiving the impassioned gestures of Wulstan, sunk back into it again, with 
a smile of contempt, when he saw that his passion had ended ina Sopey 2 
impotent. ‘If,’ he said, ‘ the wounded vanity of the old dotard can us 
alleviated, be it even so. My good Lord Robert of Orleans, pluck, I pray 
thee, that episcopal staff away, and keep it for thy pains.’ . 

** The Norman monk descended from his seat, and proceeded with alacrity 
to seize upon the symbol of his new honours; but he might as easily with his 
single arm have uprooted the oak from its firm foundations, as have removed 
the staff from the place in which the hand of Wulstan had planted it. 
* Death !’ cried the king, foaming with passion, ‘ have our Norman prelates 
such girlish muscles, that they cannot unset the planting of that old driveller's 
arm. My lord archbishop, bring me the staff!’ 

‘ Lanfranc, a man apparently of superior strength to Wulstan, and of fewer 
years, then approached the tomb, but his efforts were as unavailing as those 
of his brother monk. The king, with a mixture of wonder and contempt 1n 
his countenance, derided their imbecile efforts ; and at Jength, to punish their 
effeminacy, promised to confer the bishopric upon whi of the eccle- 
siastics could remove the staff. The reverend fathers, one and all, labou 
painfully, and no doubt with hearty good will, but all were at length obliged 
to abandon the task in despair. 
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«* The will of heavon be done!’ said the conqueror, approaching Wylstan. 
‘ Keep, my Lord of Worcester, the pastoral staff which your hand has berne 
so long with honour, and may God pardon us for having listened to evil 
counsellors, who were plotting the destruction of one of his most faithful 
servants. But Robert,’ he said, turning to the disappointed candidate of the 
episcopacy, ‘ was there not a charge against some persons in your custody to 
which you would crave our attention? 

“« Truly, my liege,’ said the monk, who entertained some hope that he 
might still remove Wulstan from the monarch’s favour ; ‘such a charge have 
I to prefer, and it grieves me much to say that it is a charge in which my 
Lord of Worcester is implicated.’ 

“« ¢ Give it utterance then, reverend father,’ said the king, resuming his seat 
upon the throne, ‘ and we will listen to it attentively.’ ‘ 

“ Robert of Orleans then motioned to some of his attendants, who im- 
mediately disappeared, and shortly afterwards returned, leading the lovers, 
to whom the reader has already been introduced, into the royal presence. 

** * My liege,’ said the monk, ‘ I charge my Lord of Worcester, with the 
practice of magic, witcheraft, and other diabolical arts. I charge him that 
by means similar to those by which he has this day, I fear, deceived you and 
this reverend synod ; he has seduced this youth from his allegiance to his 
king, and his duty to his father, and fixed his affections upon this damsel, 
his daughter.’ 

“ * Nay,’ said the king, smiling, ‘’tis a comely youth, and a most sweet 
maiden, and methinks that it needed not much magic to fix the stripling’s 
affections in the place to which they have wandered, But whatsays my Lord 
Fitewalter—doth this match meet with his disapprobation ? ’ 

“« « My liege,’ said the baron, ‘I have to crave this reverend prelate’s 
pardon for my late unworthy carriage towards him, and to supplicate his 
consent to the marriage of his fair daughter with my son.’ 

“ ¢ Freely, freely, is that pardon granted, and that offence forgotten,’ said 
Wulstan, deli hted at being able to seal the happiness of two persons to whom 
he was ardently attached. 

“ * Then,’ said the king, ‘the first duty which my Lord of Worcester shall 
now perform on the restoration of his functions, be the union of this 
fair pair in the bonds of matrimony. Proceed, my lord, in your holy office ; 
and as the damsel will want some one to orm the duty of a parent on 
this occasion, perhaps she will not refuse the tender of the services of William 
of Normandy.’ 

“A shout, which seemed to rend the roof of the venerable pile under 
which they were assembled, burst from the multitude. Wulstan pronounced 
the marriage rites, the king gave away the blushing bride, and a day which 
had been ushered in with so many lamentations, and ominous for s, 
closed amidst expressions of general satisfaction and delight.”— Vol. i, 
pp- 24—32. 

The next tale is founded on 6 eer hecy of the death of 
William Rufus; the third, entitled the “ Lord of Greece,” is precisely 
similar in its chief incident to the tale entitled “ The Prophecy ;” 


when the isa in the Tower, is told 
erg ee be pay pate ag Pig the Tower ; he 
gets out of the fortress, and congratulates himself upon bis security, 
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but meets his fate by being beheaded on board a pirate’s vessel called 
“ The Tower.” Besides such foundations for what we are obliged, 
for want of another word, to call his plots, Mr. Neele has rung in- 
numerable changes upon ladies delivered from peril by knights in 
disguise ; upon “ treasons, stratagems, and spoils;” and blue knights 
and green esquires, swords and shields, steeds and war-horses, and 
all the other machinery of the older novelists are pressed into his 
service. In spite of the author’s very imperfect acquaintance with 
the manners of the times, of costume, and of other minute parti- 
culars, and of his glaring anachronisms, we have been amused with 
some of his stories: but we first dismissed the idea of their being 
“ founded on history ;” and though in the conception and management 
of his meagre plots, and in the description of his characters and 
scenery, there is little variety; though his dialogues and narrative are 
sadly feeble, and it is but rarely that he succeeds in interesting us in his 
heroes or heroines, it is possible that the “ Romance of History” may 
become, to a certain extent, and for a limited time, a favourite with 
the novel reading portion of the public. Should Mr. Neele be called 
upon to revise his work for another edition, we advise him to correct 
some flagrant absurdities and anomalies. The following are a very few 
of the many to which we allude. A tale of the reign of King Stephen, 
entitled, “ The Portrait,” opens with the daughter of an English 
nobleman gazing on the portrait, which she holds in her hand, of the 
Earl of Brittany, and of which numerous copies are said to have been 
distributed throughout the kingdom for the purpose of discovering 
him! In the “Spaniard’s Ransom,” the daughter of the Duke of 
Exeter, the constable of the Tower of London, is made to “ take her seat 
by her father’s side when in the discharge of his functions, and per- 
forming the office of the angel of mercy;” and the inconsistency is 
committed of describing the union between Henry the Seventh and 
Elizabeth of York in one tale,* as the result of the tenderest affection, 
commenced under the most inauspicious circumstances, and continued, 
in spite of almost unheard of obstacles ; whilst in the very next it is 
truly said that it was only “a matter of policy,” and that he treated 
this idol of his affections, according to one account, ‘‘ with the greatest 
unkindness and even severity.” We would remind Mr. Neele too, that 
his “ Oh Eternal King” is scriptural ; and was no more used in conver- 
sation with crowned heads in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries than at present. These would be mere blemishes, if they 
were redeemed by great talent in other parts. The task would, how- 
ever, bé both irksome and endless to point out his incapacity of pour- 
traying the manners of the middle ages. That “ fools,” we by no means 
use the word offensively,“ rush in where angels fear to tread,” is one 
of the truest observations that were ever made ; and an attempt, which 
the profoundest antiquaries of the day, men whose lives have been 
exclusively devoted to the study of former times, would have shrunk 
frem with unfeigned diffidence, is here presumptuously undertaken by a 
young poet. We are convinced that the more closely Mr. Neele studies 
those chroniclers, for whom he professes so much affection, and still 
more authentic sources of information, the more sensible will he be of 





* Richmond’s Three Perils. t Vol. iii. p. 16, 
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the unwelcome traths we have told him, but which we should have 
uttered with the greater reluctance had he not challenged them by 
his unqualified claims to authenticity. Our review of the “ Romance 
of History,” will be concluded with extracts from the more interesting 


parts of the work. 
On the circumstance of Eleanor Cobham, wife of Humphrey Duke 


of Gloucester, having been accused and convicted of witchcraft, is 
founded the tale of “ ‘The Witch of Eye,” which we deem one of the 
best of the collection :— 


“« ¢ Fear me not, fear me not, good Sir John ; the stout heart of Eleanor 
Cobham will not fail her, albeat that as yet I do not choose to be present at 
these orgies. How, anpest thou Margaret Jourdmain is there, and assisted 
by Roger Bolingbroke ? ’ 

“ The person by whom this question was asked was a female, who, although 
somewhat declined into the vale of years, was still remarkable for her stately 
and majestic gate, and the symmetry and beauty of her features. Her stature 
seemed to be above six feet; her long flowing and once jet black, but now 
grey tresses, fell in rich ringlets down hey back, and her high pale forehead 
was singularly contrasted with her dark and fiery eye. Her rank and wealth 
were sufficiently indicated by the splendour of her dress. She wore a long 
flowing robe of silk ; her hair was plaited with jewels, whose pendant drops, 
composed of precious stones of great value and size, hung upon her forehead ; 
and a collar of gold, from which hung a chain of the same costly material, 
was fastened round her neck. She sat in a massive oaken chair, curiously and 
elaborately carved, and placed in the midst of a large Gothic chamber, through 
whose windows the moon-beams poured a flood of many-coloured light, as 
“- took the tinge of the painted glass through which they streamed. The 
walls of the apartment were hung with rich tapestry, and the floor was 
strewed with rushes. A large silver candelabra, bearing lighted waxen tapers, 
descended from the ceiling and illuminated the whole apartment. <A small 
table, of similar material and workmanship to the chair in which she sat, 
stood before the lady, and on it was eae wide open, a large parchment 
volume, in the perusal of which she appeared to have been ag os oye 
occupied. Opposite to her stood a man whose shaven crown, the $ au 
cross dependant from his neck, his white cassock and narrow scapulary, pro- 
claimed him to be a monk of the Cistercian order. He was a short and 
meagre igure, with small red eyes, a sharp aquiline nose, black beard and 
brows, and an extraordinarily intelligent, but at the same time somewhat 
repulsive and malignant expression countenance. a3 

“They have been busily engaged, madam,’ he said, in answer to the 
lady’s question, ‘in your grace’s service since the hour of noon. At that 
hour the waxen image was completed, and the fatal fire was lighted ; and from 
that hour did Henry, marrow and bones and all, begin to waste and wither 
away, and shall continue so to do until the throne of England shall be left 
vacant for a Reggie Pong Pow the collar of gold 

“ ¢ Thanks, ir t » unclasping collar o 
round her peng orien Ue hele 
hands ; ‘a thousand thanks. Do I not well, Si 


Sir 
it is not for the sake of ing any ambitious thoughts of my own, that I 
enter u Prnpanactnal yan «tee fier ig my patel mys > tye em be 
which wolveny puereef Eaueet eaten weer ae of the feeble 
enry, who is the instrument their ills, in 
the that she-wolf of France, and this newly Duke of York, 
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has been the unworthy means of initiating you, for the purpose of putti 
an end to the evils with which our country f pons ae How will the 
loyal heart of your servant Hume rejoice when he hears the welcome shouts 
of ‘ God save King Humphrey!’ ‘God save Queen Eleanor!’ 

“« € Peace! peace! good Hume,’ said the lady ; ‘ thou talkest idly.’ But a 
smile of hope brightened her features at the same time, and belied the expres- 
sion of her lips. ‘Heaven knows that there is no one in this realm would 
pray more fervently for the welfare of Henry of Lancaster than Eleanor 
Cobham ; but, that while he lives, England must lie at the mercy of Mar- 
garet of Anjou and Richard Plantagenet. Yet, Hume, I would fain receive 
some more certain assurance as to my future destiny. When wilt thou invoke 
to oA presence the spirit who is to answer such questions as I shall pro- 
pound : 

‘« « Madam,’ answered Hume, ‘ it is by severe and painful penance, anxious 
watching, and long fasting alone, that 1 can prevail upon that invisible power 
whom I serve, to gratify your grace’s desire. Neither can Margaret Jourd- 
main nor Reger Bolinbroke assist me, for they have not attained such pro- 
ficiency in the occult sciences, as to be able to command spirits to do their 
bidding. Time, ashort but carefully spent time, will empower me to call 
one before you who shall reveal to your grace the secrets of futurity.’ 

** Had the duchess at that moment fixed her eye upon her chaplain, she 
would have detected, in his changing colour and trembling limbs, the hypo- 
crite and the imposter. Whatever might have been the reality of the pre- 
tensions to oecult lore on the part of Jourdmain and Bolingbroke, the only 
magic of which Hume was master, was the ascendancy of a strong mind over 
a weak one. The duchess knew him to be a man of vast and various learning 
and acquirements, and had been initiated by him into the study of languages 
and of the natural sciences. She therefore readily credited his pretensions to 
knowledge of a more profound and mysterious character ; and he, by flatter- 
ing her ambitious hopes, and pretending to minister to their gratification, 
contrived to store his own purse at her expense, and to indulge himself in 
such pleasures as his straitened means, and not his sacerdotal oath, alone 
debarred him from. He had accordingly promised to raise a spirit who should 
reveal her future destiny to her, and had hired two professors of the black 
art to construct a waxen image of the king, who they pretended would waste 
away under the influence of a strange disease, as that image melted before a 
fire which they had kindled. Hume knew his own pretensions to occult 
knowledge to be unfounded, and believed those of his associates to be the 
same. ‘The death of the king, and the elevation of dame Eleanor, were not 
the objects which the crafty priest had in view, but the multiplication of his 
own wealth and pleasures, by means ef the well-stored purse of the Duchess 
of Gloucester. 

**« Hume!’ said the lady, ‘ hasten the period at which my desires ma 
be gratified. In the mean time, receive my thanks for the services whi 
thou hast already rendered me. But give us leave awhile, good Sir John ; 
my lord approaches.’ 

“« The priest made a lowly reverence, and left the apartment almost at the 
same moment that the Duke of Gloucester entered. This was Humphrey, 
the son of King Henry V. who had been left by that heroic monarch t 
ge of the realm during the minority of the infant king, and who by 

is virtues, and the mild and equitable exercise of his authority, had acq 
the appellation ‘the good Duke Humphrey’ He entered ‘with a hurried 
and agitated step his face was pale, his lip quivered, and his eye rolled 
wildly and fearfully. 

«My gracious lord,’ said the duchess, ‘ what has happened? I fear 
some strange and unlooked-for misfortune.’ 

we "said the Duke, ‘the you Ring tehen paddenly ond 
dangeronaly itl His physicians can ine the nature of his 


any cure. divin t 
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«¢ Ha!’ said the duchess, her eyes sparkling, and her cheek glowing as she 
spake—‘ Suddenly, Duke Humphrey, — thou that the king was thus 
attacked? and at what hour, I pray theer’ 

« ¢ At the hour of noon,’ answered the duke. 

‘* At noon—at noon,’ repeated the duchess to herself, clasping her hands 
and pacing the apartment in a state of mental abstraction. ‘ It was at that 
hour, as Hume informed me, that the wise woman's labours were completed. 
Humphrey,’ she added, turning towards the duke— the king will die. 

“« “Now heaven forfend !* replied Duke Humphrey ; ‘ so young—so good— 
so pious. 

«éThe fitter, ae for heaven!’ interrupted the duchess. ‘ For 
this world, and especially for the station in it which he fills, he is of aJl men 
the most incompetent. ‘The monk's cloister or the hermit’s cell, indeed, 
might have found in him a fitting occupant, but the throne of France and 
England suits him not; and the sceptre of Henry the fifth is not adapted to 
his puny grasp.’ 

“* Alas! alas!’ said the Duke of Gloucester, ‘ he will neither fill the one 


nor grasp the other long.’ 
“* The will of heaven must be submitted to,’ said Eleanor; ‘and the 


ple of England, when they are obliged to exchange King Henry for King 

lumphrey, must learn to yield in patience to so fearful a visitation.’ 

“ * Now by heaven! Nell,’ said the duke, and an expression of indignation 
and anger succeeded that of deep distress which had clouded his fine features ; 
‘thou maddest me. Is ours an age at which to nurse the idle dreams of 
ambition? and is the malady of a young and virtuous ye like Henry, a 
fitting subject of exultation to his nearest relatives? I fear, Eleanor, that 

ride and ambition have dried up the milk of human charity in thy bosom. 

fear, too,’ here he spoke ina low and stifled tone, while cold big drops 
stood upon his temple ; ‘ that thou pursuest unholy and unlawful studies. 
Beware, Eleanor Cobham, beware! the public suspicion is awakened against 
thee, the queen loves thee not, the Duke of York thirsts for thy blood, and 
Humphrey of Gloucester’s power to defend and protect thee is becoming 
smaller and weaker with every waning moon.’ ”—Vol. ii. pp. 189—196. 


Consciousness of guilt strikes the duchess dumb; but on recovering 
her self possession, she endeavours to arouse her husband's tenderness 
by describing the personal dangers which a discovery of her pursuits 
in science would produce. She stontly denies, however, her belief in 
magic, which she treats with ridicule; but which is out of character 
with the age to which the tale relates, and totally inconsistent with 
the conduct there imputed te her. At the conclusion of her speech 
she rushes out of the apartment, leaving her lord “ penetrated with 
uneasiness and sorrow at having given her pain or offence.” The 
king daily becomes worse, and Eleanor ik i, rejoices in the 
success of her diabolical schemes. Her principal agent, Hume, is 
suddenly attacked with remorse; and though he was at first a rogue 
instead of a fool, the coincidence of the king’s progressive decay, 
and the melting of the image, shakes his philosophy, and he becomes 
half a dupe to his own machinations. Besides his compunctious 
visitations, Hume is annoyed by the importunities of the duchess 
to raise the promised it, who resents his procrastination by 
“smiting the priest violently on his cheek.” What neither fear nor 
remorse could effect is produced by revenge: he disguises his feel- 
po bet enenety, AEE A to her enemies. He tells her, 

wever—. ; 


«© ¢ At the hour of eleven, which is just one hour before the charm which is 
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to work king Henry's death will be on will I conduct you to my 

apartment, where the witch of Eye and ao. are busily at work. 
here you shall see and hear the spirit which will reveal to you your future 

destiny.’ 

cc ¢ i will not fail thee, good Sir John,’ said Eleanor, thrusting a purse 

into his hand. ‘ At the hour of eleven thou shalt find me y to ac- 

company thee.’ : 

«« Thus saying, and waving her hand to the priest, she hurried from his 
presence. 

‘« « And at the hour of eleven, proud Eleanor Cobham,’ said Hume, fol- 
lowing her slowly with his eye till she disappeared from the hall ; ‘I will 
raise thee such a spirit as thou wouldest give the wealth of England to lay. 
There needed but this,’ he added, while his features assumed an expression of 
demoniacal ferocity—‘ there needed but this dishonest blow to wind my 
spirit to its purpose.’ ”—Vol. ii. 204. 


She attends at the time appointed, in the room where the mystical 
image is slowly melting, and where the assistants of Hume are at work. 
The catastrophe is described in Mr. Neele’s best manner :— 


“ At that moment the bell of the ducal palace drowned all other sounds, 
by tolling heavily and solemnly the first quarter after the hour of eleven. 

“« Ha! sayest thou so?” said the duchéss, and as the lurid blaze bright- 
ened her features, it showed them still more brightened by the hope of 
approaching grandeur and sovereignty. 

** « Even so,’ said the hag ; ‘then will yonder image sink to the ground, 
destroyed and dissolved in that flame ; one then will the spirit of Henry of 
J ts melt beneath the influence of his disease, dissolve and mingle with 
the elements.’ 


“« Then look to it, Margaret of Anjou ; look to it, Richard Plantagenet,’ 
said the duchess ; ‘ for Eleanor Cobham has been injured and will be avenged ; 
but still I am troubled ; doubt and uncertainty yet hang over my future fate. 
Henry may cease to be king, and yet Eleanor may not become queen. These 

e 


signs and symbols may be delusions. Hume, J claim the performance of th 
sees all up a spirit who shall make answer to such questions as I 
propound.’ 

“¢ Your grace,’ said Hume, ‘ shall be obeyed; yet pardon me, but I fear 
your courage may fail.’ 

“« “Nay, nay, dotard !’ said the duchess impatiently ; ‘ I mean,’ she added, 
eager to retract the offensive epithet, ‘ my good Sir John—fear not my 
—— ; Ihave gone thus far, and do not now mean to : 

“‘ The chaplain then bowed reverentially, and, drawing a white wand from 
beneath his cloak, advanced into the midst of the apartment. With this 
wand he described a circle on the floor, which he 
pouring from a phial which he held in his hand a blood- 
chanting in a low and solemn tone something which — 
composition, but was in a lan unin to L 
pws himself on the floor, and remained in ' 
an 
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Bolingbroke and the witch. ‘ For the love of Heaven! be silent,’ said Hume 
ina me to the former. ‘ Waste not these precious moments in idle alarms. 
Demand what ye will of the spirit, but be courageous and be brief.’ 

«“ ¢ Tell me, said Eleanor, advancing towards the circle, but trembling in 
every limb—‘ tell me what fate awaits King Henry ?’ 

“ She gazed with dim but anxiously straining eyes on the unearthly being 
whom she interrogated, as in a sullen feeble voice the spirit answered :— 


‘ When yonder image melts in yonder blaze, 
Henry shall number out his mortal days.’ 


« ¢ Why that is well!’ exclaimed the duchess, forgetting her alarm in the 
confirmation which this prediction gave to her wildest hopes. ‘ But Henry,’ 
she added, ‘ is not the only person whose existence gives me uneasiness. Tell 
me, too, what fate awaits the Duke of York ?’ 

“ The spirit answered in the same tone :— 


‘ Plantagenet from earth shall fly 
Swiftly and speedily as I.’ 


“‘ « Why that,’ said Eleanor, ‘ is better tidings still ; thou wilt vanish in an 
instant when my bidding is performed. And shall the residence of Plan- 
~oe on this earth be no more permanent than thine own? Happy, happy 
Eleanor !’ 

*«¢ For Heaven’s sake! madam!’ said Hume, gazing anxiously on a dial 
on which the rays of the fire at that moment fell, telling him that the mid- 
night hour was fast approaching. ‘This is idle and inauspicious delay. 
Would you demand aught farther of the spirit ?’ 

“One, one more question,’ she exclaimed. ‘ Tell me,’ she said—and then 
hesitating for a moment seemed anxious yet fearful to put the question,— 
‘ Tell me my own future fate—the fate of Siciner Cobham ?’ 

“« The answer was net given to this question so speedily as before ; but 
when it was pronounced it was in a pooufarty emphatic and impressive tone. 


‘ The secrets of thy future fate 
Let my attending spirits state ; 
Tell the Dame of Gloucester’s doom, 
Come, attending spirits come ?’ 


“ The spirit, as he finished his prediction, was seen to apply me to 
his lips, and presently afterwards no renee and aerial sound was heard to 
proceed from them but the loud and distinct blast of a bugle. A responsive 
shout was heard to follow it, and then the doors of the a ent were burst 
open, and a band of soldiers, prion, drawn swords and lighted torches in 
their hands, rushed in. The spirit advanced towards them, and 
throwing away the black mantle in which his form and face had been en- 
Moe diecovered to the terrified and astonished duchess the features of the 

e of York. 
“«« The fire! the fire!’ said Hume, oats 3 et of agony at the dial. 


** « Ha! I did indeed forget,’ said the of B who was the 

leader of the soldiers.‘ Fellows that light.’ 
> ie jately to the fire, and gg 
ab t. The 





Se rpoealy iden out before the bell tolled. the 


‘k retained a gleam of light for an instant longer, the 
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the promise which I made thee. The woman, duchess though she be, who 
insulted thee, shall be brought to a terrible expiation of her crimes, and the 
reward which she promised thee for aiding and concealing her damnable 
practices shall be more than doubled for having revealed them.’ 

“« Eleanor gazed in sullen silence on the scene which had terminated all her 
hopes and probably her life. She saw herself too completely in the hands of 
her enemies for any effort at resistance or escape to be availing, and was too 
proud to expose the bitterness and humiliation of her feelings by tears or 
idle upbraidings. One scornful and malignant smile, which she glanced at 
Hume, was the only expression of her sentiments in which she indulged, and 
then she left the apartment with her arms fettered to those of Bolingbroke 
and the Witch of Eye, in the custody of Buckingham and the soldiers.”— 
Vol. i. pp. 209—214., 


The really affecting history of Katherine Grey and her husband, the 
Ear! of Hertford, forms the tale to which her name is assigned ; but 
Mr. Neele has alike outraged probability and truth in his narrative ; 
and yet we presume he would have the world believe it was “ strictly 
founded on fact.” Her story is so well known, that by simply ex- 
tracting such parts as are necessary to understand the new version of 
it, the flagrant, and in this instance, unnecessary deviation from the 
real transaction, will be at once apparent. It is also a just specimen 
of the way in which history is treated by a writer who has the assurance 
to assert that he has rigidly followed it. Queen Elizabeth is here 
described to be enamoured of the earl; and after the discovery of his 
connexion with Katherine, her jealousy vents itself in confining them 
to separate apartments in the Tower. We pass over the imaginary 
interview between the queen and Katherine, and shall commence our 


extracts with the resolution taken by Elizabeth, who is supposed to be 
residing in the Tower at the time, to visit Seymour, at the moment when 
the lieutenant of that fortress has permitted his prisoners to meet, not- 
withstanding her Majesty's express commands to the contrary :— 


‘‘ The blood faded from Warner’s chéek, his knees knocked against each 
other, and so violent was the agitation of his whole frame, that he was for 
some time unable to utter a syllable in reply to the queen’s address. 

“‘ « How now, Master Lieutenant!’ asked Elizabeth ; ‘ what means this? 
My resolution is, perhaps, a somewhat one; but surely there is in 
it nothing so appalling that it should banish the blood from your cheek, and 
prevent your limbs from performing their functions. Lead on, I say——- 

‘«* Gracious madam !’ said Warner, ‘ pause a moment ere you take this 
step.’ 

“* « Not an instant, Sir Edward,’ said the queen. ‘ How! do you dispute 
the commands of your sovereign?’ : 

«Then, most dread sovereign,’ said the lieutenant, seeing that it was 
impossible to e his secret, and throwing himself at the queens feet, 


‘pardon, pardon, for the most of majesty’s subjects. 

“* Ha!” said the queen, wd mag deoutien interjection of her father, 
while his own proud spirit ached in her kindled eye, and lowered in her 
darkening brow ; ‘ what dost thou mean?” . 

hae Hettet ees Se , at ., 

“ « What, escaped ! ‘thou him to escape? 


“« Warner grovelled on the in , | 

Cuthettasls meet ne in every fibre ase said, He is, the Lady 
mde sm RS. ol, lg gi Mao 

“ * What ho there!’ shouted the queen as : 
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lip, and her own frame became agitated, though not with fear, but with 
uncontrollable anger. ‘ Guards, seize the traitor !’ 

“ Several yeomen of the guard immediately entered the apartment, and 
seized the lieutenant of the Tower, binding his arms behind him, but not 
depriving him of his weapons. The queen, acting on the impulse of the 
moment, commanded one of the guards to conduct her to the dungeon of 
the —_ Catherine Gray, and ordered the others to follow her with Sir 
Edward Warner in their custody. Anger, hatred, fear, jealousy, all lent 
wings to her steps. The dungeon door was soon before her ; the bolts were 
withdrawn, and with little of the appearance of a queen in her gait and 
gestures, excepting that majesty which belongs to the expression of highly 
wrought feelings, she rushed into the dungeon, and found Catherine Gray 
in the arms of Hertford, who was kissing away the tears that had gathered 
on her cheek. 

“ ¢ Seize him—away with him to instant execution !’ said the queen. 

“ The guards gazed for a moment wistfully on each other, and seemed as 
if they did not understand the command. 

“« Seize him! I say,’ exclaimed the queen. ‘I have myself taken the 
precaution to be present, that I may be assured that he is in your custody, 
and led away to the death that he has taken so much pains to merit.’ 

“The guards immediately surrounded the earl, but they yet paused a 
moment ere they led him out of the dungeon, when they saw the Lady 
Catherine throw herself on her knees before Elizabeth, and seize the skirt 
of her robe. 

“« * Have pity, gracious queen!” she cried, ‘ have pity !’ 

“« Away, minion!’ said the queen ; ‘ he had no pity on himself when he 
ventured to break prison, even in the precincts of our royal palace. His 
ocr Not yeh 1’ said Cath MT El 

“€ Not yet, t queen, not yet!’ erine, still grasping Eliza- 
beth’s wordt ‘ Can nonin save him ? . 

“* * Naught, save my death,’ said the queen ; and then she added in an 
under tone, which she did not seem to intend should be audible, while a 
dark smile played on her lip, ‘ or perchance thine.’ 

“ Catherine's ear caught the last of the queen’s sentence, and with 
the quickness of lightning she exclaimed, ‘ Thy death or mine, O queen! 
then thus,’ she added, pluc ing from the belt of Sir Edward Warner, who 
stood by her side with his hands d behind him, a dagger, and brandishing 
it aloft, ‘ thus may his life be 1’ 

“A cry of ‘treason ! treason |’ pervaded the dungeon, and the guards ad- 
vanced between Catherine and the queen, whose life she seemed to threaten, 
but ere they could wrest the dagger from her hand ; she had buried it in 
her own bosom. 

“ « Now, now do I claim thy promise, O queen! ’ she said as she sunk to 






the earth, while the blood in a torrent from her wound. ‘ Catherine 
Gray can no longer disturb the life of the princely Seymour.’ 

“* Her last breath was spent on words—her last gaze was fixed upon 
the queen—and pr The husband, who was permitted to 


hand of 
approach her, in her dying grasp, the spirit of Catherine Gray was released 
from all its sorrows. — 
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roper tribunals the validity of his marriage, and transmitted his inherita 
‘0 ome who was the issue of that ill-fated union.”—Vol. iii. 249-947, 


With one of the pieces of poetry which are occasionally introduced 
our notice of the “* Romance of History” shall close. Upon the effu- 
sions of Mr. Neele’s muse, we with pleasure, bestow that praise which 
we have reluctantly been obliged to withold, both from the plan and 
execution of his present work. 


THE FORRESTERS SONG. 


“ We are warriors t and true, 
But our triumphs are ne’er stain’d with tears, 
For our only war-cry is the huntsman’s hallo, 
And the blood that we shed is the deer’s ; 
And the greenwood tree 
Is our armo 


And of broad pa ‘leaves our garlands be. 


“ We sleep not the sun’s light away, 
Nor shame with our revels the moon, 
But we chase the fleet deer at the break of day, 
And we feast on his haunches at noon ; 
While the green wood tree 
Waves over us free, 
And of broad oak leaves our garlands be. 


“* We drink not the blood-red wine, 
But our nut-brown ale is good, 
For the song and the dance of the great we ne'er pine, 
While the rough wind, our chorister rude, 
Through the eenwood tree 
Whistles jollily, 
And the oak leaves dance to his minstrelsy. 
“* To the forest then, merry men all, 
Our triumphs are ne'er stain’d with tears, 
For our only war-cry is the huntsman’s call, 
And the blood which we.shed is the deers ; 
And the greenwood tree 
Is our armoury, 
And of broad oak leaves our garlands be.” 
Vol. i. pp. 52—53. 
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Tales of the Munster Festivals ; containing Card-Drawing, the Half Sir, and Suil 
Dhuv, the Coiner. By the author of Holland Tide, or Irish Popular Tales. Saunders 
and Otley. 1827. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Ir we remember right the purport of the notice which we took 
pretty nearly a twelvemonth ago of this author’s first production, it 
was one of encouragement and anticipation. ‘The present performance 
is not a disappointment, neither does it satisfy our expectations. A 
romance or a novel is very pretty reading, and valuable as a pastime ; 
but when it can be turned to the advantage of an. ured and suffer 
country, it rises into rank and importance almost beyond a 
production of literature. aces ee 
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All Paris talks about Edimbourg—Edimbourg and Les Escossais ; 
and hurry through London to that capital with a marvellous indifference, 
and an ignorant eagerness to behold the bleak moors and the misty 
atmosphere over which Sir Walter has shed the glory of his genius. 
The author before us has justly said that were a Venetian, a Scot, and 
a Munsterman, under the same circumstances, to claim the sympathy 
of a stranger, that it would be lavished on the Italian and the High- 
lander—on the creations in fact of Otway and Scott, and that the un- 
happy Irishman would be discarded for an impostor or an adventurer 
Miss Edgeworth has done much—Lady Morgan something for the na- 
tional fame—the O'Hara family, as Mr. Banim pluralizes himself, more 
—the author of To-Day in Ireland deserves especial thanks: we are not 
aware that he has received them from the public in the profusion they 
ought to be paid ; if he has, why have we not more from his pen? We 
hailed the appearance of the present writer in the arena with pleasure, 
and we promised him laurels: yet let him beware of the vice of the mock- 
ing-bird. He has strength and vigour to support himself without as- 
sistance ; let him spring from the go-cart to which he appears to have 
condemned himself. Why should he pour his good metal into another 
man’s moulds? Sir Walter Scott is doubtless the master and the leader 
in the great manufacture of historical novels; but it is not necessary 
that they who possess capital of their own, activity, and invention, 
should look to him for more than the first hint of the speculation ; 
why copy his patterns, servilely imitate his machinery, and descend 
even to the meanness of devising fac similes of his very agents and 
servants? We would permit romance writers to adopt the outline of 
Sir Walter’s plan—but not his filling up, his figures, his objects, his 
lights and shadows. The peculiarities of the Waverley novels are that 
the story is chiefly conducted, and the characters developed, by dialogue 
among the parties concerned. That portion which is not dialogue is de- 
cription either of natural objects or of personal peculiarities. The 
interest of the reader is moreover excited, and a light thrown upon 
the relative situations of the persons introduced, by short sketches of 
the history of the country, or brief disquisitions on the circumstances 
of its situation, or on the characteristics of its population. This 
machinery is the invention and the property of the patentee, not to 

be applied to the purposes of individuals without a proper payment 
of gratitude and acknowledgement, but still calculated and intended 
for general use. It is surely, however, enough to avail ourselves of 
another's invention; it is going rather too far when we borrow his 
materials to construct it, A finish it, not only after his plan, but with 
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mind when the incidents on which he has founded these three stories 

resented themselyes—the incident on which the first turns might 
or happened any where. It is rather a subject for Mrs. Opie’s 
pen than that of an Irishman quasi Irishman. A sailor returns home 
after long service with the intention of renewing his suit to a girl by 
whose father he had before he went to sea been rudely rejected ; another 
suitor who had been similarly rejected, with strong feelings of revenge 
rankling in his breast, murders the harsh parent, and taking advan- 
tage of the sailor’s return, throws all suspicion on him, by previously 
leading him inte some strong expressions against the deceased, and 
afterwards stealthily procuring his sailor’s clothes for the purpose 
of perpetrating the murder in them. The execution of the innocent 
aceused, is only prevented by the voluntary confession of the real 
murderer, who is goaded to the act of surrendering himself by the 
pangs of a guilty conscience. This is the first story, to which the 
name of Card-Drawing is given, from an accidental encounter of 
the hero with a fortune-teller, whose instrument of divination is a 
pack of cards. In this substratum there is nothing peculiarly Irish, 
much less Munster. 

The Half Sir turns upon the morbid sensibility of a young gentle- 
man, who, originally of low birth, succeeds to the property of his uncle, 
acquired by trade. He finds a marked distinction made in society 
between persons of ancient family, and those who have no ancestry to 
boast. His pride is alarmed, and he forms the resolution of aban- 
doning the world—a pair of fine and sympathizing eyes, however, arrest 
him on the eve of his departure—he becomes the accepted lover of their 
owner, a lady of aristocratic connexions, whom, however, he suddenly 
deserts in a pique, excited by some allusion to the lowness of his birth. 
The young and benevolent misanthrope hurries over half the globe, 
moody be discontented; and, at length, on his return, it is contrived 
that he shall marry the former object of his affection, now a widow. 
Here, again, there is nothing Irish, unless it be an excessive respect for 
pedigree which we do not believe is stronger in the sister-country 

han in many districts of England. 

Suil Dhuy, the Coiner, the third story, is certainly either Irish or 
nothing, but we suspect it belongs to no country: the story is so wild, 
end at the same time so vague and undefined, that we forbear to 
analyze it here: the incidents may be Irish, for they are dark and vie- 
tent and the characters may also be natives of the same country, for 

hey are fierce and lawless ; but the ground-work are inclined 
to consider, rather the fab tion of an ill-regula y than a 
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we deny the praise of that foree and propriety of language which 
springs out of a warm conception of the subject. The conduct of 
Dorgan, before the coroner, in the Card-Drawing, is worthy of the ani- 
mated pen which delights in scenes of judicial interest—the pen of 
of the writer of the Heart of Mid-Lothian: the compnnction of Kin- 
chela, the fisherman, the real murderer of M‘Loughlin, in the same 
story, is also pourtrayed, with a knowledge of the human heart, 
and a strong power of imagination; the same may be said of many 
passages in the Half Sir. Yet, on the whole, we desiderate that 
deep marking, that graving impression on the mind of the reader, 
never to he erased, which is produced by the conceptions of matured 
genius: the author’s pictures flit over the retina of the mind, and 
vanish into shade, as if they had.never been. It is difficult to con- 
vince a modern novelist, that his task is one which requires labour, 
deliberation, and experience: he dreams of nothing but a hasty 
sketch—if it have spirit, and reminds us of nature—his triumph is 
complete. Feware the erasures in the page of a novel writer: he never 
blots a paragraph or a scene, he never meditates upon.a character 
until he has brought out in his mind its whole phenomena under 
all cireamstances: he never weaves his incidents together, making 
one spring from out of another, and all tending to fill up a general 
design, with the fidelity of an historian; yet, such he is, and such he 
ought to consider himself. His authority is nature, and his guide 
truth: the writer of fiction should examine, and re-examine his inci- 
dents, his traits of character, and the conduct of his story, comparing them 
with the course of real events, the springs of human action, and the 
laws of probability, precisely as the graver historian reasons upon the 
evidence of his authorities, and balances the weight of testimony. 
It is genius alone that can do this, and it is education and practised 
genius alone that does it at all. 

Having thus, to use a ‘vulgar expression, “ made a clear breast” of 
our thoughts towards this promising writer, we shall proceed in the 
more agreable task of pointing out example of his more successful 
efforts; and for the sake of rewarding the reader for tolerating our 
remarks thus far, of picking out some pleasant pieces of character or 
description. 

From the story of the Half Sir, we select the following sketch of the 


history of an Irish er. Ita to us to possess the truth and 
liveliness which distin we the AS shatehes of silt subjects in 
Miss Edgeworth’s unrivalled pages. thropical Mr. Hammond, 
on 


on his return to his ve country, ” 
poor man borne down with the feebleness of sickness and star ; 
who addresses him with ae rhe griemy deg Refine f 
plase your honour, .n | the Lord in his mercy save you from the sick- 
ness of the year” | hin 4 ince 
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“« € Something for tobacco!’ he repeated, ‘ why, my man, you seem 
more in want of bread than of tobacco.’ 3 4 

«< ¢ A little o’ that same would be no hurt, plase your honour, but we can’t 
expect to have every thing.’ 

*« « What is the matter with you ?—why do you walk so feebly ?’ 

« ¢ The sickness oo I had, sir.’ 

“« « What is that?’ 

-.€© The faver, plase your honour,’ roma. him with some surprise. 
‘ Indeed, I’m finely now, thank Heaven, but I think ‘twould be a great 
strengthenen to me, inwardly, if I had the price o’ the tobaccy; it’s so long 
since I tasted it.’ 

“* Do you live in this neighbourhood ?’ 

“**1T do, plase your honour, in regard my wife and two childer (poor 
crathurs!) has the sickness above in the field—and I could’nt remove 'em a 
while. eaven is merciful, sir, an only for it, sure, what would we do? for 
we hadnt anythen at all, an the people (small blame to ‘em, indeed, for it) 
wouldn't coom a-near uz, in bk the sickness (being taking), until Miss 
O’Brien, the Lord be good to her, gev uz a ticket for the male, an soom 
money an other things, an she’d give more, I b’lieve, if she knew I had more 
than meself ill, an that we wor witout a roof over uz, which I was delikit of 
tellen her, for ’twould be too much to suppose we should all of uz have enough, 
an what no one is born to, hardly, except he was a gentleman.’ 
ot ‘ Let me see where you live, said Hammond, ¢ if it is not very far out of 

e way. 

«6 Only a small half mile, plase your honour, I can't walk only poorly, but 
your honour is good, an the place isn’t far.’ . 

“‘ While they proceeded along the path through the fields, the man gave, 
at Hammond's desire, a short account of the circumstances which had reduced 
him to his present condition, which, as they are in themselves interesting, 
and present a tolerably faithful picture of a Munster cottage life, we shall 
venture to transcribe. 

_ “ * Was it always the same case wit me as it is now? is it, your honour is 
axen me? Ah, no, sir, that would be too bad—I had my pleasurein me day, 
as well as others, and indeed I have no rason to complain, considering, 
thanks be to Heaven, an if I had only praties enough to keep above ground 
for a few years more just to make my soul * (a thing I was ever too sl 
of), I think a prince couldn’t be better off. Do you see that large field over- 
right uz, sir? Whin I was a slip of a boy about eighteen or that way, 
that was a great place for the Robertstown an S Iden girls to come, 
blachen their coorse thread, an bekays they should lave it out all night, they 
used to stay themselves watchen it, (in dread it would be stolen off the 
wattles,) in the fine summer nights, stories an ing t away till 
mornen. At the first light then, the boys o’ the place w come with 
fiddles an flutes, an there ’d be before ’em—Kitty O’Brieneen with her 
hundhert o’ thread, an Nelly with her hundhert o’ thread, an all 
the rest of ‘em with their hundherts, blachen, an then the heogh = 
begin—dancen, an joken, an laughen, an singen, till it was broad day. Wel 
of all the girls there, Kitty O’Brien was the favourite with the boys, sect @ 
sweet smilen crathur ! h, meself didn’t think very bad § of her, 
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him, an the sweetheart listenen) an we cuffed, an we bate, an we kicked, an 
we pulled, and we ed one another, till there was hardly a skreed o’ 
clothen left upon our back, an the boys med a ring for uz, and they hulloen, 
and the girls screechen, and the whole place in one pillilu! An then we pult 
the wattles out o’ Kitty’s thread, an we big’n wattlen one another over the 
head an shoulders, till the sticks was broke in our hands. Well, it was the 
will of Heaven I fet the upper hand o Batt that same time, an bet him, an 
pummelled him, till I didn't lave him a leg to stand upon—an then I danced 
the slip jig with Kitty. Well, I never thought much o’ Kitty before, but 
my heart warmed to her after I fighten for her, an we wor married again next 
Advent. Batt (an sure small blame to him) never could bear the sighth o’ 
me after. I lost a little by it, too, for I was thinken of another girl before 
that, a girl that had as good as fifteen pounds of her own—but she wasn’t a 
patch upon Kitty for manners an beauty.—Little I thought I'd be one da 
taken your honour to see that same Kitty, stretched in a dyke, on the broa 
of her tatk, in the sickness, but Heaven is merciful, an we’ get her out of it 
againI hope. “Twould delight your honour to hear Kitty's cry—she had 
had the best cry in the parish.’ 

«« « The best cry ?* 

“ ¢ Yes, sir, for an ‘ ollogone,’ or ‘ ulilu!’ after a funeral, or at a wake- 
house. When Kitty had one glass o’ sperits, jest to clear her vice, you'd 
wonder to hearher. Besides, Kitty had a very fine back, an the other girl 
hadn’t air a back at all, nothen to spake of. 

“* Hammond, who was himself a connoisseur in female proportions, entered 
with a readier sympathy into his companion’s admiration of this latter quality 
than the preceding one, but was again benighted when the other went on 
with his encomium. 

“« Indeed, I had but a very poor back myself at the same time, an I could 
hardly open me mouth or say a word any where in r of it. So I tuk 
Kitty's back rather than the fifteen pound forten, and then I had as large an 
as fine a back as air a boy in the county—then who daar cough at me, or tread 
on me coat in the puddle ?—None—for Kitty’s back stood by me always, at 
fair or market.’ 

“ « My zo fellow, I can hardly understand you. It seems you thought 
the larger Kitty's back was the better. ’ 

“© € 'T’o be sure, sir,’ 

“ « And then you had no back at all yourself—’ 

“ ¢ Till I married Kitty, sir— 

“¢ And then you had as large a back as any body? What am I to under« 
stand from this, if you are not amusing yourself at my expense? What do 
you mean by your back ?' | 
. Bs —Faction, sir—faction for fighten. Is it I to be funnen your 

onour ?’ : ) 
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in the same patish; Was madé agent to our landlord; an so when we went 

ay our gale, what does wa fe take his own tithen out o’ the rent I brou nt 

im, and hand me back the rest, sayen, ‘ Here, me good man,’ siz e, 
‘ your onder @ mistake—the rent is 5/. more,’ siz he (five pound being his 
own tithes). ‘ Well,’ siz I, ‘I nuvur seen the o that for—’ ‘ For 
what?’ siz he. ‘ Nothing,’ siz I, but I said, ‘ er ; within me own 
mind. Give ine thie rent,’ siz he, ‘ or I'll eject you. Let me go for it,’ 
siz L—* How far have you to go?' siz he. * Somethen farther,’ siz 1, ‘ than 
I'd trust you.’ ‘ How far is that?’ siz he. ‘ Just as far then,’ siz I, ‘as 
I could throw @ byll by the tail.’ Indeed, I did, sir; say it to him. Well, 
he never forgay ime that word. 

«** When I came back with the rent, he wouldn’t have it at all, right go 
wrong. ‘ Very well then,’ siz I, ‘if you don’t like it, lave it—you can’t say 
but I offeted it to you.’ An well the rogue knew the same time, that the 
offer wasn't n law, inasmuch as there wasn’t air a witness to it, an I 
knoweti nothen of it at, till Johny Doe coom down upon me, an let me 
ktiow it when it was too late: Well I nuvur ‘ll forget the day, whin poor 
Kitty, and the childer, an meself, wor turned out, with the choice of taken 
a bag on our back, or listing, whichever I liked,* An that’s the way it was 
with uz sence, rathblen over an hether about the gerne ont’] this summer, 
when the womatiéen tuk ill in the sickness, an the crathurs along with her, 
an there was an end of the whole bizness, when I got it meself—an the four 
lyen ill together, without one to mond uz, ont'l the priest was so good as to 
have the little hut made over uz wit a feow sticks and some scraws t and 
straw onder uz, so that we wor quite comfortable—and thanks to the neigh- 
bours; wor in no want of potaties, an male moreover (that they say the 
English sent us over)—a thing we didn’t taste for many a long year 
fore—signs on weé'ré getten over it finely—an I think if I had a pe’north o’ 
tobiaecy, I wouldn’t ax to be better, moreover, when I see so many more 
worse off than mesélf in the country. Here's the place, plase your honour.” 
—Vol. ii. pp. 50—61. 


Tlie next extract contains the early history of the hero of the 
third story in these volumes. Dennis Macnamara, alias Mark Spellacy, 
alias Suil Dhuv the Coiner. It appears to us a fatural and well drawn 
picture of rural life and character, 


cA aay techie, black-haired, black-eyed little boy; about nine or ten 
years of age, and ¢elothed in a miserable shred of coarse frieze, was observed, 
at the blush of a fine summer dawn, trotting at full along a crooked and 
broken up avenue, or borheen, leading to the farni-house of Isaac Segur, a 
eomfortable Palatine landholder in the neighbourhood of the village which we 
have before-mentioned.—From the anxious and hesitating expression which 
was mingled with the natural boldness and darkness of his countenance, it 
would have ap | to a stranger that the child was conscious of possessing 
no apology or authority for the intrusion which he contemplated ; and_he casi 
cautious and waveri nees on all sides, before he ventured to clamber ov 
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stock of the industrious and well-appointed proprietor of the place. A flock 
of geese, goslings, and ganders flew with outstretched necks, and loud hisses 
of unwelcome, from beneath the hedge, and then marshalled themselves in 
battle array between him and the house, the male bird marching like a field- 
officer up and down the lines, and warning him, by most warlike cacklings, of 
the dangers of an assault. Some newly shorn wethers bounded in dismay to 
the farthest limit of the area, and there huddled themselves together into a 
corner, a8 if in expectation of instant annihilation. A staggering bony calf 
threw up its hind legs, whisked its tail, cut a few strange capers, and followed 
their example. The little fellow did not appear much daunted by the con- 
fusion he had occasioned, or the formidable host of enemies, who seemed pre- 
amie to oppose his progress, and he was about to advance with great spirit ; 

ut his cheek grew pale, and his quick, jet-black eye began to assume a more 
expanded and watery appearance, when the deep thunder of a huge mastiff 
watch joined in terrific diapason with the riggs ge of the geese, the bleating of 
sheep, the quaking of ducks, the grunting of pigs, and the clattering of a 
hundred different species of domestic fowl. Nevertheless, the invader stood 
manfully to his ground, and stooped forward in the vain hope of making an 
effectual struggle with the excited animal, on whom his eyes were fixed, when 
one of the front windows was thrown open, and a friendly voice interrupted 
its onset in good time. 

“* * Faust, down! down, ser! back here agen ; back!’ 

“‘ The countermand was given by a female who leaned half-dressed out of 
the window, while the young stranger, flushing with renewed courage, 
advanced to the door of the cottage, the’dog Faust following, and snuffing 
inquisitively about him as they proceeded. 

** € Well, an who are you, m little fellow ?’ 

“ The § little fellow” raised his hand to his brow and plucked himself by 
the forelock (a black and shining cur]), in token of courtesy, as he replied— 

“** Dinny Mac, thin.’ 

“* An what brought you here, Dinny Mac, at this hour in the morning?’ 

* ¢ Wisha, I dun rk hg 

** € Where do you live—or who are you at all?’ . ' 

“ € O then, I‘dun know, ma’am—only my mother, westwards, married 
another husband about a month sence, and I couldn’t stand her at all after 
for bating me without any raison—and the man she took to was is bad as her 
and they both tuk and turned me out o’ doores bre: icf wit oe 
ane . y nen me, the two of ‘em, wit the broomshtick till me back was 

e intirely.’ 7 

“© And what do you meat to do with yourself now, Dintiy Mac?’ 

* € Wusha, I dun know.’ 
“ ¢ What is it you were coming here for ?’ 
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oung mistress, youll have your breakfast at any rate. In with you, and 
tiews yourself. 

“‘ Dinny Mac went in as he was desired, but not, as the event proved, to 
make so brief sojourn in the household as the proprietor intended. A suc- 
cession of circumstances not worth detailing prevented his departure that day, 
and the next, and the next after that, until habit, hospitality, and convenience 
combined to establish him among the retainers of the domicile, in that equivocal 
office which in Irish rustic families is designated by the word gossoon. His 
duty for many years was to run on messages to the neighbouring hamlet,—to 
fetch a daily pennyworth of tobacco for the old woman,—to keep the pigs 
upon their good behaviour,—drive home the cows at night,—watch the gardens 
at seed time—and in short ‘ turn his hand ’—and his feet too occasionally, to 
any thing which it needed not the exertion of maturer limbs to accomplish. 
As far as attention to, and cheerfulness in the execution of every trust con- 
fided to him could go, it was impossible for Dinny—or Dionysius—as his new 
and more formal protectors called him, to ak page satisfaction to his patron 
than he did—but there was one evil occasioned by his presence in the sg 
which more than counterbalanced all his merits. The effect which his first 
appearance had produced on the infant daughter of the Palatine continued 
preqresively on the increase, through the subsequent stages of childhood, gir)- 

ood, and youth; and at fifteen years of age the sensation with which she 
regarded the daring and dark-minded lad, might be found to resemble, in 
every particular, the mingled emotion of fear and admiration which he had 
occasioned her on the morning when accident first conducted him to her 
father’s house. The real nature of the feeling continued precisely the same, 
but that time, long habit, an unavoidable proximity of intercourse, and the 
gradual developement of her own character as it approached the seriousness of 
womanhood, had strengthened and deepened the affection into a rooted and 
i, 2 prs. passion—a circumstance evidently unfortunate for the poor girl, 
and the more extraordinary, as the progress of intimacy with, and consequent 
insight into the character and disposition of her father’s dependant was not 
calculated to add a well founded esteem to the emotions which he had already 
excited in her mind. With this, however, we, as her historians, are not dis- 
posed to quarrel, for it is apparent that if love were not in the gentler sex 
altogether an anomaly—if woman made her reason on all occasions the coun- 
terscarp to her affections—and never yielded her heart on any terms but 
those of convenience, the very foundation of all romance would be annihilated. 
Her father, however, who was no philosopher, and could by no possible train 
of reasoning bring himself to discover points of coincidence or suitabili 
between two characters filling situations almost as distinct as those of meni 
and mistress, was overwhelmed with indignation and astonishment, when the 
probability of so preposterous an attachment first broke upon him.—A few 
words of fierce recrimination ended in an oath of eternal hatred and enmity 
between him and his protegé, and the iatter was ejected from the dwelling 
where he had spent the greater portion of his life, with as little ceremony as 
was used in a similar ma. vers by the Baron of Thunterdentronck. 

** Some confinement—a little reasoning—a great deal of menace—and a 
natural pliability of character, soon produced all the effect which her father 
could have wished on the affections of the imprudent Sarah Segur. The 
proud-spirited beggar-boy never appeared in the bourhood after—and 
seemed even to have extended his ready hatred to gentle and suffering 
cause of his disfavour. “T'was but a few weeks’ 

the bri haired, one i of Rewer, of her native 
d ornament of . 
of her fether's bear What became of her first love, 
asked, nor seemed to care.”——Vol. ii. pp, 189—199. 
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The reader will be able to for himself, from a passage -we 
shall now quote, whether we sania given the author ¢ for 
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power of working up an incident with effect. The lad who is the 
principal subject of the last extract, takes to a wild and lawless life— 
his companion is a brother-in-law of nearly the same age as himself, 
and between them subsists a strong and peculiarly close attachment. 
Acrime is brought home to the younger, for which he is condemned 
to death and executed. The survivor meditates the most deadly 
revenge against the prosecutor ; and the sole object of his life appears 
to be the accomplishment of his purpose. The man, aware of his 
purpose, succeeded in avoiding his enemy, who, baffled in his design, 
apparently gave up his purpose, and left the country: after atime it 
was reported that he had been convicted of some offence, and been 
transported. This news was, of course, the signal of liberation to the 
unfortunate farmer, whose danger and apprehension had hitherto kept 
him in the most harassing state of suspense and alarm. After the 


execution of his brother— 

“ The original character of the elder Macnamara was now completely 
restored. He once more resumed all, and more than all, the ready violence 
and fierceness of demeanour for which he was formerly far more remarkable 
than his dead brother—and seemed to exist only in the hope of being one day 
enabled to avenge the blood of the latter, against his prosecutor, the guardian 
Segur, and the whole of his family—excepting perhaps the innocent object 
of his own early attentions. He now seemed to have abandoned every other 
care but that of gratifying this single passion. His cabin was forsaken, his 
garden left untilled, all his accustomed haunts appeared to be forgotten or 
deserted, and he might occasionally be observed gliding at night-fall, like a 
spectre, among the sally-groves and along the hedges in the neighbourhood 
of his enemy. The latter felt that he had deep cause to regret a transaction 
which rendered him obnoxious to a being so desperate and ill-conditioned as 
his cutor. He was a weak, sickly man, of a nervous and almost feminine 
feebleness of mind and frame, and never dared venture out unaccompanied b 
some person of strength sufficient to protect him against any attempt whic 
could be made on his life ; and even with these precautions he found himself 
compelled to eat his bread amid all the terrors of insecurity. All the ex- 
ertions and persuasions of his friends—his niece among the number (who 
calculated much on her own influence over the mind of the young man, if 
she could but find an opportunity of using it)—were ineffectual in restoring 
calmness to his mind. Bis sleep was broken by frightful dreams, and the 
oath which his foe had taken in his own hearing, that he would have ‘ blood 
for blood before the should wither on his brother’s grave,’ sounded for 
ever in his ears. After many fruitless efforts, however, to obtain an oppor- 
tunity of accomplishing his +, echo young Macnamara suddenly disa peared 
from the neighbourhood, and nothing more was seen or heard of him for 
several months. Better hopes began to break in upon the mind of the object 
of his hate, and he ventured, after some time spent in many vain endeavours 
to ascertain the position of his enemy, to resume his wonted occupations 
about the farm without fear of personal danger. ; 

“ He was returning on a t moonlight night from a water-mill in his 
own neighbourhood, where he remained to a late hour, superinten 
the grinding of a considerable uantity of corn, and oe eee ae 
with the , in the excess his delight ata news hich 
the latter had been him. This 
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ey and needlessly vehement gesticulation with which it was delivered, 
than for its eloquence or sound sense, against taking another tumbler. 

He had proceeded already a considerable distance on his way home. His 
health appeared to have been restored at a word. He trod the earth as if he 
were not of the earth, he threw his hat airily upon the side of his head, 
stepped on his toes, and with gay and expanding bosom chaunted (in a 
manner which sounded to his own years extremely loud, articulate, and 
musical, but which in those of an unprejudiced listener appeared remarkable 
for the irregularity of its cadences, the unreasonable vehemence of an 
occasional bar, and a general tendency in the pronunciation of the words to 
dispense altogether with the use of consonants)—chaunted, we say—a recol- 
lected stanza of the famous national air:— 


‘ He that goes to bed, and goes to bed mellow, 
Lives as he ought to do, 
Lives as he ought to do, 
Lives as he ought to do, and dies an honest fellow.’ 


He was in the act of ascending a slight ucclivity covered with furze bushes, 
through which the pathway winded, when a heavy panting, and a sound of 
footsteps in rapid pursuit, alarmed and made him turn round. He beheld, 
in the clear moonlight, not more than three yards from the spot on which he 
stood, the figure of his enemy in the act of rushing upon him, while the 
paintings of his weariness were mingled with a horrible half-suppressed 
augh of extatic expectation. The light shone full upon his countenance. 
It was wasted almost to the very skeleton—the eyes were distended and pro- 
truded to an unnatural degree, and the thin lips were dragged back by the 
ghastly smile, so as to expose the teeth which were fast clenched, half in rage, 
alf in triumph. The sight instantly and perfectly sobered poor Segur 


posi | a low cry of horror, he clasped his hands over his head, and fled 


down the hill with the speed of winged Fear itself, in the direction of the 
mill. It lay at a considerable distance from the spot, and the poor sickly 
wretch’s heart sunk within him when he recollected, even in the extremity of 
his affright, the reputation for agility as well as strength which the youth had 
obtained in his neighbourhood.- But the latter was no longer the man he 
had been in those days. Famine, disease, and anguish of mind and frame 
had fastened upon him, and reduced his personal vigour nearly to the same 
level with that of his intended victim. Fear, moreover, is perhaps a fleeter 
pees than revenge—and Segur did not speedily lose the advantage which 
e had at the outset. His pursuer was so close upon his track that he some- 
times felt his fingers upon his shoulder—but the slight touch operated with 
an electrical influence upon his frame, infusing new and sudden vigour into 
his limbs, and enabling him for a moment to place a wider distance than 
before between his enemy and himself. Lights were seen still burning in 
the windows of the mill as they approached, and the broad door stood in- 
vitingly open at the distance of afew hundred yards, while several figures 
passed to and fro in the interior, fully revealed in the strong light. Both now 
made a desperate effort—Segur, cheered by the prospect of succour—his 
pursuer, maddened by the apprehension of Ling this single tunity of 
vengeance. Putting, therefore, to its extremest trial a frame into which a 
morsel of food had not entered for the last two days, he closed on the frighted 
omen? pe: s he gained the door way—fixed his fingers on his throat, and 
stag with his prey into the eentre of the mill-house. Half suffocated 
by the pressure on his neck, the latter could only give vent to a low and 
gurgling sound—and extend his arms for aid toward the astonished workmen. 
e oy Ape youth endeavoured to drag him toward that part of the room 
where the great machine was performing its and gigantic eyolutions— 
but his strength failed him—the pivot of his victim were sufficient to 
baffle his efforts until the workmen him from the death green 
extending his fingers in a feeble and effort to renew the hold which 
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he had been compelled to relinquish, he fell forward on the earthen floor in 
a state of utter exhaustion.”—Vol. ii. pp. 210—219. 


In a lighter vein is the pleasant description of Mr. O’Flanagan, a 
travelling dancing-master, who arrives at a village to give lessons in 
his art. In the course of his stay he gives two balls, the incidents of 
which are narrated with considerable humour. We quote the account 
of the dance, which was marked by the elopement of the farmer’s 
niece with the hopeful youth who has figured in the two last extracts. 


“ Considerable agitation was produced in the adjacent village, by the 
appearance, one Sunday morning, of a placard, nailed against the trunk of an 
old elder tree in the chapel-yard, written in characters which, the school- 
master declared with a countenance of deep and serious reproof, he could 
compare to nothing more intelligible than ‘the scrachen of a bantam-cock in 
a hape o’ sand ;’ and stating that Mr. O’ Flanagan, travelling dancing-master, 
would give lessons during the ensuing fortnight at Davy Dogherty’s barn, at 
the low rate of two skilleens* and a tester t the week j the said handbill 
moreover announcing that the week’s lesson would be concluded by a ball— 
tickets, including a tumbler o’ punch, tenpence—gentleman taking a ticket, 
allowed to trate a lady, &e. &c. ; and concluding, as it has been maliciously, 
and we believe falsely asserted, with a request, that ‘no gentleman would 
come without shoes and stockings’ ” 

* ~ » x *& 


“* The ball opened with a most tortuous dance called the Reel of Three, 
which, however scientific, did not fully satisfy the longings of the mercurial 
spectators, whose mettlesome heels were eager for livelier operations. For 
some time no occurrence took place to disturb the gravity and decorum which 
preven in the assembly, with the exception of an awkward blunder made 

y Sally, who during a pause in the music leaned back unwittingly on the 
pipet 8 unexhausted bag, from which proceeded a squeal so mournful and so 
ike the remonstrance of a living creature in pain, as convulsed the hearers 
with laughter, and covered our r heroine with confusion. Soon after, 
while the floor was again clear, and the gentlemen were plying their fair ones 
with agreeable attentions in various parts of the room, the piper seeing Sally 
disengaged, and perhaps willing to show that he harboured no malice, 
danced up to her, throwing the drone up over his left shoulder, playing a 
rapid jig tune, and capering away with a pair of enormously long legs, look- 
ing—in his close cropped head, black worsted stockings, torn blue jacket, 
tight : antaloons, and red woollen cravat or comforter—more like the ideal of 
an evil genius than any thing human. When ary, Aes bag danced forward, 
amid the shouts of delight and approbation which broke from the assembly, 
her strange partner retired to the centre of the floor, where he continued to 
time his own music, now pounding the earth like a paviour’s rammer, now 
flying from side to side as if he trod on air, and anon, remaining to grind the 
floor in one spot, throwing back his head, and moving it from one side to 
another with a certain ravished air. The guests gradually gathered around 
the dancers, following, with eyes and mouth distended in extatic admiration, 
the feet of the extraordinary piper, and unable to repress a cheering shout of 
rapture, when by a fresh, wild bound, he seemed to recover all his former 
vigour as fast as it was exhausted. The eonjagion at length spread—the 
floor was covered with emulative groups—and the dancing master’s genteel 
reels and fig were all merged into the national and inspiring mourfeen, 
Crerpoweted with tigne, ally at length permitted herself to be danced and 
plese po et coat. Up piper, who whispered in her ear as she turned to 
sit down, ‘ There’s one you kno for you in the ag ogg Yapas 

“The words were alm but such as they were, they made 
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Sally start and look up suddenly. The speaker was already in his former 
place, playing on, and directing his attention to the dancers. She imagined 
either that her senses deceived her, or that the words were addressed to some 
other person. 

“The dancing and music proceeded, with no less enthusiasm, on the 
green plot without. Longing to breathe the cool night wind, after her exer- 
tions in the house, Sally walked to the door, and leaning against the jamb, 
contemplated the motions of the dancers in the moonlight. While she 
remained in this position, the name of her old lover, Macnamara, pronounced 
by some one of a group of persons who occupied a seat near the door, caught 

er ear. 

** * And did you hear,’ said one, ‘ how Miss Byrne herself was getten on ?’ 

“ «She never ’ll get over it,’ replied a middle-aged woman. ‘I spoke to- 
day with James Mihil, their servant boy, an he toult me himself, that she 
was getten worse an worse every day. It seems, the match is broke off, out 
an out, betune herself and Mr. Roberth Kumba, a kind-hearted boy he is 
too, indeed, but not over an above knowing. She never was heard to screech 
or cry after her father’s death, an that’s a bad sign, for the silent grief is 
always that that lies heavy on the heart an breaks it.’ 

“*T’d be sorry any thing should nape her,’ said one of the hearers, 
‘she was a good sweet-tempered young lady, an a nice dancer. Did you mind 
her the day she danced with Dinny Macnamara, that they say is listed since, 
at the May-pole ?’ 

“$5 did, replied a young man, who had just been danced out of his place, 
‘an if you'll blie me, I didn’t think so much of her. She trod so light, 
there wasn’t hardly a blade o’ the grass turned under her. Not so with Dinny, 
I'll be bail. That was the boy for pounden! The place was if a pig had 
been rooten it after him.’ 

*« « They say, Dinny Macnamara was taken with her himself after that, in 
spite of all that come an went between him and Sally Segur, the Palatine’s 
daughter, over ; 

** A sudden ‘ husht!’ and a low murmur, which passed among the group 
of gossips, informed our heroine that her proximity was discovered, and she 
retired a little further in, continuing to fix her eyes on the dancers without, 
where a new spectacle had caught her attention. : 

“ This was a young man, much better dressed than the remainder of the 
company, who had not made his ap nce in the interior of the house, and 
who seemed anxious to partake of the amusements that were going forward 
as freely as it was possible to do without exposing himself, in any remark- 
able degree, to observation. In a short time, as he turned round and ap- 
pene her, so that the glare of light from the open door fell on his features, 

er heart bounded at the sight of her lover, once more restored to health and 
bloom, and apparently enjoying a degree of affluence to which he had never 
at any time been accustomed. 

*« ¢ Is it you, Denny?’ she asked, in a low whisper. , 

“ * Husht!’ replied the man, ‘ that is not my name now, Sally. I’m going 
to the little grove, beyond—and do you follow me in a little time, for I want 
to speak to you.’ : 

“He disappeared, leaving the astonishment and curiosity of the girl 
excited in the highest degree. She did not hesitate to give him the meeting 
as he requested. 

** Soon after she had left the dance-house, the mirth of the evening became 


more uproarious than ever, until it seemed likely to terminate as Irish _ 
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screamed and fled—the dancing-master himself, interfering to keep the peace, 
received an unmerciful drubbing, which prevented him from renewing the 
exercise of his profession for some weeks, and the sounds of rage, wailing, 
and lamentation terminated an evening which had been devoted, by common 
consent, to purposes of mirth and harmony. A few were killed (that is, 
severely beaten), many wounded; but the list of ‘ missing,’ on the next 
morning, was found to be confined to Sally. She was seen no more in her 
native village.’—Vol. ii. pp. 225—237. 


The next passage exhibits this same hero, now become a noted out- 
law and coinex, in the act of committing the crime of sacrilege, and 
must be taken as a specimen of a kind of writing in which the author 
excels, and of which we find many examples in this tale: the one 
before us is marred by a portion of extravagance towards the end. Its 
object is to show the powerful effect of trivial circumstances on the 
mind when previously agitated by those visitations of remorse, which 
occasionally unnerve the hardest characters :— 


“ When once a certain train of feeling has been laid in the soul, it is 
extraordinary to observe what a slight accession of circumstances are re- 
quired to stimulate and strengthen it until it has acquired a mastery over the 
judgment and the will itself. Every new sight, every new sound, that 
arrested the sense of the coiner as he pursued his route with his companion, 
served to confirm him in the disposition to mournful retrospection which the 
simple accident of a fine sunny evening, and the revisiting a soil untrod by 
him for many a year, had occasioned within his heart. The corn-fields, 
yet in ear, where he had been stationed, while yet a child, to terrify, by 
the clattering of two flat stones the dark-plumed plunderers of the neigh- 
bouring pa. Pend from his patron’s tillage—the very meadows in which he 
had assisted at harvest time in filling the load of sweet hay on the car, for 
the purpose of stacking in the haggart—the paddock to which he had been 
dispatched on many an evening as fine as this, with an armful of grass for 
the weaning lambs, and a pot of milk and hay-water for the young calves— 
the ver sales ove where he was accustomed to walk and chat with her 
whom he had lured from her father’s door (a door that had opened so hos- 
pitably to him in his necessities)—and whom he was now preparing to de- 
sert—all these objects acted like fire upon the remorse that was already be- 
ginning to fester within the bosom of the guilty wanderer. 

“‘A crooked and (still) broken-up avenue leading to a farm house near 
the road side, was the next object that caught his eyes—and he again invo- 
luntarily slackened his pace, for the purpose of gazing upon the yor | 
The place was as familiar to him as his own home would have been—indeed, 
it was a house in which a very considerable number of the years of his 
unsettled boyhood had been t; but it was ae changed in appearance 
from what it had been beh first beheld it in his young days. It was 
then a sweet cot bowered in foliage and fragrance—with all the 
indications of rural comfort and content about it. It had now a desolate 
and uninhabited air. The neat plot before the door was half converted into 
tillage, and the remainder di and turned Bo the grunting bur- 
oma of the adjacent pi . A muddy pool settled under the 

nt windows, in which a few meagre looking ducks were dabbling and diving 
in silence. The hedge which encompassed the plot was broken and torn up— 
and at one spot, had completely given way, blocking up almost half the avenue 
with its ruins.—The tree, beneath which he constructed a sum- 
mer-seat which he often shared with the pretty da ter of his host, was 
reduced to a stump.—The house itself was stript of its decent garment of 
rough easting—the thatch beaten in at several places—and the chinneys 
dismantled: these emblems of decay, together with the silence that reigned 
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over the place, struck new feeling of melancholy into the young man’s 
spirit. 
‘ All was still 
But the lattice that flapped when the wind was shrill ; 
Though raves the gust, and floods the rain, 
No hand shall close its clasp again.’ 


** A single poplar which stood erect in its graceful slenderness of form in 
the centre of the little plain, like a gnomon on a dial-plate—flung its 
lengthened shadow in a direct line toward the front door. The coiner 
started unconsciously as he observed it, for that was the indication of 
the expiry of the sixth hour in the afternoon. Breathing a short, quick 
sigh, he checked the reins of his steed, which was making advantage of the 
meditative disposition of its rider, to crop a mouthful of , Bee from the 
hedge over which he was gazing, and hurried forward with a spirit still 
more disabled than it had been before his arrival at this spot, for the dreadful 
task to which he had endeavoured to bend up the energies of his nature. 

** He was doomed, nevertheless, to experience still farther and more heart- 
shaking disquietudes. As he approached the spot which was destined to be 
the scene of the first act of the guilty drama of the night, his attention was 
directed by his companion to a little fort on their right, which Mun pointed 
out with a grim smile and nod of the head, as much as to say—‘ T'was a 
good job that was done there, sir.’ The situation of the spot was such as 
might, without farther explanation from the speaker, have intimated the 
nature of that ‘good’ deed. As Suil Dhuv raised his head in obedience to 
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the approach to this humble temple—and a straggling path, presenting a 
short cut to this road, from the spot where the coiner stood, ran almost under 
their horses’ feet. This was pointed out by Maher, who dismounted, and 
flung the stirrups over the high pummelled saddle of his horse, as he observed 
it. Suil Dhuv followed his example, and threw the reins of his steed to his 
companion :— 

“¢ Remain here until I return,’ said he— and if any aonee should ap- 
proach—do not forget, for your life, to give me the token. Where are the 


things ? ” 
“* Maher handed him a wrenching iron—a bundle of picks—a file—and 


small hammer. 
“ «Tt is a droll* thing if they were’ left there,’ the coiner continued. 


‘ Wouldn’t they be safer in his own chest ?’ 

“Ts it Father O’Regan’s? No, indeed—I heard Watty the clerk say 
meself, that he was afeerd of ‘em there, in regard o’ the Dillons that he 
denounced from the althar o’ count o' their nightwalken. There’s no harm 
in thryen at any rate; and besides, the priest puts great trust in the chapel 
above all other places—for as he said himself, though there’s a power o’ 
villyans goen, there’s feow o’ them that are wanten both in the fear and the 
love o' God, together.’ | 

“« Ha! ha! he did not know you or me, Maher !” said Suil Dhuv ; striving 
by a painful exertion to laugh away the dark remorse that made the per- 
spiration stand and glisten upon his brow. ‘ Walk the horses softly here, 
and I'll be with you in ten minutes.’ And bounding over the stile, he 
hurried along the path towards the road. 

“ * That's the quarest laugh I uvur heerd him laugh yit,’ said Mun Maher 
in soliloquy, as he gazed after the ruffian; ‘I wonder, now, could it be 
anythen that would be comen over him, afther all? Isn’t it greatly he was 
thinken all along the road?’ 

“Something, most assuredly, was ‘ coming over’ the young man in 
question—some (to himself) unaccountable state of feeling—a distress—an 
alarm—an uneasiness—which he could trace to no possible external influ- 
ence—and which went on deepning and fastening upon his spirit in proportion 
to the violence of the exertions which he made to shake it off. He thought 
of his past crimes with pain and deep remorse; but it was not of that 
healthy kind which induces a longing after the peace of penitence, and 
casts a stumbling-block in the way of a guilty purpose. ' 

“On the contrary, the deeper and the fiercer the pangs were, which eve 
reviving recollection struck into his heart, the more he raged and chafed, 
the firmer and more daring his resolution became; and even while his 
limbs shook with fear at thought of the retribution he had already earned, 
he burned with the eagerness of his desire, to cast another yet heavier debt 


than all into the alr y feast) account. His soul might be supposed, in 





this respect, in a state of disease analogous to that which induces the patient 
who is sufferin under the otto at an acute nervous attack, to fling 


himself on the fire, dash his head st the wall, or use any other violent 
means of counteracting, by a different though still more terrible excitement, 
the anguish of that wi ich is already preying upon his frame. ’ 

“ As he passed the fort which had been pointed out to him by his compa- 
nion, and which lay close to the he was pursuing, he started, shivered 
with an emotion like fear, and stamped his foot against the earth 
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in something like the manner of self-condemnation which a sportsman might 
be supposed to feel, who had shot. a hare sleeping in its form.— He was 
kind to me too, when I wanted kindness badly enough—Bit’ [ fierce] 1 
~——‘ what hurt? He blotted all from my mind, when he took me from the 
enly friend I had’ (then, with a sudden and hurried self-recollection )— 
‘Eh? what am I doing here—Well, to be sure, see this! and the sun 
going down already, and all I have to do, before I meet him. Think o’ that, 
why!’ And once more assuming an appearance of steadiness and settled 
energy, he rushed from the fort. 

- ie did not long, however, retain possession of this accidental firmness. 
As he placed his foot on the little stile which connected the foot-path with 
the hill road, an old, palsied, white-headed woman, her hair gathered up in 
a roll under her decent white ’kerchief, a few sods of turf and faggots in her 
check apron, and a string of large horn beads in her hand, met him at the 
other side. Raising her aged head as if with an effort, and expanding her 
sunken eyes as they fell upon his figure, she stopped short, and broke in upon 
the litany she had been telling, to wish the stranger a ‘ good evenen, kindly.’ 
Strangely moved by the contrast in the designs and occupations of both, the 
cyiner paused, and gazing fixedly on the old woman, returned her greeting 
with a degree of tenderness in his voice that arrested her attention, in turn. 
Perceiving that her route lay over the hedge, which was no slight obstacle 
for old and sapless bones like her’s to surmount, and acting under the influ- 
ence of one of those unaccountable sensations to which his present state of 
agitation rendered him liable, he stept back for the purpose of suffering the 
devotee to pass first over the stile. 

“< « Goen to pay your rounds at the chapil, over, this evenen, I'll be bound, 
you are, now—a laniia-ma-chree ?’ oy of my heart |—she said, as she 
placed - eae and bony fingers (from which. the rosary still depended) 
on the wall. 

“« « Going to the chapel, indeed, a-vaneestha,’ * replied the coiner, smiling, 


in an access of fresh and stinging remorse, upon her. 


«< « R’ then, may all that you do there be remembered to you at the day 0’ 
judgmint, in the last o' the world, an through all eternity, for uvur, av 
you ll only jest gi’ me the hand till Ill get over this place, its so cross, 
entirely, my old bones will be broke in me body, within.’ 

* Without paying any attention to, indeed almost without hearing, cer- 
tainly without considering, her kindly meant benediction, the coiner raised 
her in his arms with as much ease as he would have done a child, and placed 
her gently on the soft path at the other side ; after which he continued his 
course along the road. 

**« Millia buehus,t thin!’ exclaimed the pious old ‘creature, ‘and the 
Lord keep his eye upon you this blessed night, and hear the prayers of 
his holy saint John, upon his own eve, that you may ever an always continue 
in grace, and as well inclined as you are this moment—for its a good om 
o’ you to help the poor old widow, and to be to the chapil on the 
Eha-na-Shawn, while many another boy oulder yourself is at the goal 
playen, or in the publican’s, this way.’ 

“So much for appearances ! 

“ The act of gentleness which he had done once more contributed to 
throw Suil Dhuv back upon the interrupted mood of retrospection which had 
been growing upon him throughout the evening. The little green spot, also, 
before the chapel brought many an old and remembrance to his 
mind. He recollected the many summer m when the bright Sabbath 
sun beheld him hastening down this wild path, his neatly frilled white 
linen shirt lying gracefully on his open bosom ; a small, carefully tendered 
‘ Path to Paradise ’ in his ; his black and shining curls combed into 
beautiful and closely-clustering mass ; his shoes, a luxury only allowed him 
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on occasions, when a special crew E of appearance was deemed requisite, 
glistening in the sunshine; a little bottle thrust into his side pocket, which 
was given him by the old woman who had dressed him up, for the purpose 
of having it replenished from the can of holy water at the altar’s foot—in 
this Sunday trim he had often hurried over this very ground ; his heart, in 
its innocence of feeling, trembling with anxiety lest he should lose the be- 
nefit of the mass, an evil which is regarded with a peculiar fear, in Irish 
humble life, even among those whose principles, unhappily, are lax enough 
in many other respects. 

“ He paused, to gaze upon the little turfen seat where the pastor of the ru< 
ral flock was accustomed to sit in the sunshine, to talk familiarly with the cot- 
tagers on their domestic affairs, or hear the confession of a penitent. He 
recollected the time when he had knelt on the green sod by the side of the 
holy man—his heart sinking within him with fear, as he meditated the 
humiliating disclosure of some boyish offence, an infraction of the Sabbath, 
or a word spoken in anger to some play-fellow—and the gentle monitory 
voice of his adviser seemed once more to murmur in his ear. 

“‘ His thoughts naturally reverted to his present condition, and he almost 
unconsciously put the question to his own heart, how different and how 
dark in the comparison, would be the account which he should now have 
to jrender to the same minister of peace, if he were to rise from the quiet 
grave, in which he had long been sleeping the sweet sleep of the blameless, 
and resume his ancient place on this humble tribunal.“ The last fancy 
startled him. As a celebrated divine,* with that insight into the machinery 
of the human heart which characterises a great portion of his writings, has 
said, that long habit of self-willed contempt for, and obstinate resistance 
to, the truth of religion is often apt to substitute a mechanical superstition 
in its place ; so it might now be observed of the stained and hardened soul 
that stood, with the purpose of the last of human offences—black, daring, 
deadly sacrilege—before the door of the temple, that the fouler and fiercer 
his resolution becarne, the more weak and nervous was his frame, and the more 
fearfully active his memory and his imagination. The short, quick breath- 
ings of the wind through the dry thatch made him start and tremble, while 
sudden forms, of he knew not what or whom, seemed to flit before and 
about him, through the evening gloom.—Again his memory oy ayn 4 
new sights and sounds of terror from the familiar spot on which he stood. 
He beheld the buried clergyman, robed in the sacred vestments of his office, 
lifting his hands above his head, and pouring forth, as he had once done, 
the denunciations of the fearful judgment of the impenitent, from that 
awful text, the words of which had made the young blood of the coiner 
curdle in its channels, when he had first heard them uttered—‘ I fe my way 
and you shall seek me, and you shall not find me, and you shall die in your 
sin!” The recollection of this occasion completely unhinged the courage of 
the unhappy wretch. He trembled violently, flung himself unconsciously 
on his knees—struck his breast rae er violently with his clenched fist 
—muttered a hurried snatch of the half-forgotten rosary—and yet, by some 
strange influence, amid all this agitation and remorse, the thought of de- 
sisting from the crime, which he meditated at that very moment, scarcely 
once occurred to him. : 

“‘ Vague and general notions of an amended life, not in any instance assum~ 
ing the vi or sincerity of a positive intention, glanced across his spirits 
at intervals, while he busied in preparing his instruments, and 
examined the door and windows of the building. The very security 
which seemed to attend his undertaking, the absence of all human obstacle, 


the facility which the loneliness of place itself » the — 
resistance which the door seemed likely to to entrance, all fur- 
nished him with matter for new distrust. He paused before the building 





* Jean Baptiste Massillon. 
Dec, 1827. 2K 
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with that feeling of fearful suspicion which chills the heart of the bravest 
soldier, when he finds a position totally silent and undefended where he 
expected to meet with an opposition worthy of its importance. 

‘The sullen dash of the waters behind him began to boom upon his 
hearing, like the sound of distant thunder.—He struck fiercely at the lock 
of the door, then started and trembled as the many echoes of the blow came 
back upon him from the rents and hollows of the cliff and glynn—and again 
repeated the strokes with double vehemence. At length, flinging the hammer 
away, he stept a few paces back—then dashing himself furiously against it, 
he sent it crashing round upon its hinges. 

‘© We dare not follow the sacrilegious wretch through all the detail of 
his impieties in the interior of the building. The whole proceeding, from 
this moment, was one of such absolute delirium, that he could hardly be 
said to have acted it with consciousness. He rushed to the recess in which 
the object of his search—the silver chalice, or ciboreum—was kept, forced 
it open, flung himself on his knees once more, clasped his hands, prostrated 
himself on the earth, started to his feet, snatched the sacred vessel, dashed 
the contents, the sight of which almost maddened him, upon the altar—and 
fied in an abandonment of utter fear along the aisle, panting heavily, 
crossing himself, and striking his breast, and muttering prayers and curses 
blended—while his sight swam and wandered wildly over the place, his ears 
seemed to ring with the din of mingled thunders, hymns, and laughter; 
flakes of whitish light darted with throbs of anguish from his eyeballs ; the 
air about him grew hot and suffocating ; the darkening vault of the night 
seemed to press with a horrid weight upon his brain: and his conscience, 
rising like a buried giant, from beneath the mountains of crime he had cast 
upon it, revealed, and almost realized the Pandemonium which his slighted, 
though unforgotten faith, h inted out to him with a warning finger in 


, 


his days of early innocence.”—Vol. iii. pp. 134—156. 


We might leave our author here, but this is rather too wild an affair 
to close with: we prefer to leave a pleasanter impression, and shall 
therefore revert to some of the passages we had noted down as examples 
of his talent for the composition to which we confess our preference— 
that in which national manners are hit off with national humour. 
For this purpose we revert to the early part of the story called the 
Half Sir. The absurdities of rude and superstitious life are well con- 
trasted with the overstrained morality of the benevolent misanthrope, 
in a scene which takes place in pursuance of an old custom, explained 
in the course of the extract :— 


* « Castle~Hamond? Here it is !—Will we go up, boys?’ asked one of the 


Pelt say, no!’ exclaimed the Buhal Droileen—whose aristocratic spirit had 
been rendered still more ov ping than ever by the inspiration of the many 
sparkling glasses he had tasted since he had frst broached his sentiments 
while Davy broached his cider—‘ The wran won't show himself to any but a 
raal gintleman to-day.’ 

«** Poh! what is it after all—Is’nt he as as old Falahee if you go to 
- that of it—and he keeps, Remmy O’Lone me—that’s his own man—the 

best of every thing—and has a full purse moreover. And he’s a Cromwaylian, 


ye ’ 

‘ “Is he a Cromwyalian?’ inquired the refractory wren-boy, to 
steady himself, ad travel la. Ledeeoccanien tho pecrpest of Mr. 
Hamond’s good cheer than by the new point of gen that was made out 
for him. ‘Can you make out that he’sa Cromwaylian?’ — 


* The descendants of those who came over with Cromwell. 
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“« «Sure the world knows it, and many says he’s one o’ the Bag-an-Bun * 
men, too.’ 

“ «Oh, then the wran will pay him his compliments. Come along, boys.’ 
And staggering toward the gate, which he opened after making several 
efforts to ascertain the precise geography of its fastening, he led the way, 
shouting and singing by turns, along the mossy and rarely trodden avenue. 

“In a few minutes they had marshalled themselves before the house (a 
ruined building, the greater number of the windows of which were broken, 
stuffed with newspapers, pieces of blackened board, and old clothes), and set 
up a new stave of their traditional anthem :— | 

‘ Last Christmas-day I turn’d the spit, 
I burn’d my finger—(I feel it yet) — 
A cock-sparrow flew over the table, 
The dish began to fight with the ladle— 
The spit got up like a naked man, 
And swore he’d fight with the dripping-pan ; 
The pan got up and cock’d his tail, 
And swore he'd send them all to jail!’ 

“ The merry-makers, however, did not receive so ready a welcome at 
Castle-Hamond as they had done at most other houses. ‘The chorus died 
away in perfect silence, and the expectant eyes of the singers glanced from 
casement to casement for several minutes, but no one appeared. Again they 
raised their voices, and were commencing— 

‘ The wran !—the—— 


—when a bundle of newspapers was withdrawn from a broken pain, and in 
their place a head and arm made their appearance. It was a hatchet face, 
with a pair of peeping pig’s-eyes set close (like a fish’s) on either side—the 
mouth half open, an expression of mingled wonder and curiosity depicted on 
the features—and a brown strait-haired wig, which time had reduced to a 
baldness almost as t as that of the head which it covered, shooting down 
on each side like a bunch of rushes, towards the shoulders. 

“* *Good-morrow, Mr. Remmy,’ said the young man who had advocated 
the title of the proprietor of Castle Hamond to the homage of the wren— 
‘ we re coine to pay our compliments to the master.’ 

“* Whisht! whisht! dear boys!’ exclaimed the head, while the arm and 


hand were waved toward them in a cautionary manner. 
“« Poh, what whisht? Let him give us something like a gentleman, and 


we'll whisht as much as he pleases.’ ‘ 
“ ¢ Are ye tired o’ ye’r lives ? He’s like a madman all night. There’s 


nothen for ye.’ 

“<< D’ye hear what he says, as if it was to a beggarman he'd be talken? 
Go along in—take your head out o’ that, Remmy, if you love it, Nothen 
for us !—Take your head out o’ that, again! if you haven’t a mind to lave it 
after you—and no great prize ’twould be to the man that would get it in lose 


after you, either.’ , 
e at may be a very bad one,’ said Remmy O’Lone, ‘ and an ill-looking 


ery ; 
h but I’d look a dale droller widout it for all that. 
wey > we we to : nithen for the wran? Is that the way of it? 


C ’ groan fi ld miser ony 
we Wiehe! agin! O boys, for shame! Well, aisy a while and I'll see 


what’s to be done. But don't make a noise for your lives, for he did’nt lave 


- 


his room yet.’ 
“ withdrew his head from the window, replaced the 

and walked in a meditative way along a dark lagged hall leading to many of 

the principal sleeping chambers of the old . He near one 
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the doors, and after many gestures of agitation and distress, he tapped softly 
with the knuckle of his forefinger upon the centre pannel, bending his ear 
towards the key-hole to ascertain as much as possible of the effect which his 
intrusion produced. 

“*« Who's there?’ was asked in a tone of some vexation. 

“© ¢ Are you awake, sir?’ said Remmy, in a soft and conciliating accent, 
such as a man might use in making acquaintance with a fierce mastiff. 

** «If I were asleep, do you think I'd ask the question, Remmy ?’ 

** ¢ Wisha then, no, surely, sir, said the man, ‘I dun know what come 
over me to ask my question. 

«« « Well, what's the matter now?’ 

*«< € Come to see you they are, sir.’ 

«© «Who, man?’ was asked in some little alarm. 

«« ¢ The wran- boys, sir.’ 

«* « The wren-boys! ’ 

“¢ ¢ Yes, sir, in regard o’ Saint Stephen.’ 

«* « The wren-boys come to see me in regard of Saint Stephen !’ was repeated 
in a slow and bewildered tone. 

“«« At the same time the party without, a little impatient at Remmy’s delay, 
recommenced their noisy harmony— 

‘The wran—the wran, the king of all birds, 
Saint Stephen’s day was caught in the furze— 
Although he’s little ——’ 


“‘ The strange disturbance seemed to aggravate the wrath of the secluded 
tenant of the chamber.—* What's all this din, you ruffian ?’ he said to Remmy 
in a furious tone. 

«« « Themselves that singen it, sir.’ 

** «Who, what are they, sir?’ 

** «The wran-boys.’ 

““«The wren-boys again! who are the wren-boys? what the plague do 
a come clattering their old pans and kettles here for? what do they want, 

mmy. 

— Sisiiay I believe, sir, and liquor.’ 

** « Money and liquor! From whom, pray?’ 

“¢E’ then from your honour—sure ’tisn’t from the likes o’ me they'd be 
expecten it.’ . 

“« «Why are they creditors of ours, Remmy ?’ 

** «O not they, sir, one of °em—sure yourself knows that we owe no money. 
But they want a little by way of a compliment in regard o’ Saint Stephen.’ 

** «Saint Stephen ! y, what the mischief, I ask you again, have I to 
do with Saint Stephen ?’ 

*« « Nothen, sure, sir, only this being his day, whin all the boys o’ the place 

about that way, with the wran, » 4 king of all birds, sir, as they say, 
ves § wanst when all the birds wanted to choose a king, and they said 
ey d have the bird that would fly highest, the aigle flew higher than any 
of ‘em, till at last whin he could'nt fly an inch higher, a little e of a wran 
that was a-hide under his wing, took a fly above him a peace and was crowned 
king of the aigle an’ all, sir,) tied in the middle o’ the holly that way, you 
see, sir, by the leg, that is. An old custom, sir. They hunted it this mornen, 
and stoned it with black-thorn sticks in of Saint Stephen. That's 
because he was stoned be the Turks himself, sir, there’s a great while there 
sence. With streamers and ribbins flyen about it. Be the leg they tie it in 
the middle o’ the bush within. An’ they sing that song that way for the 
gentlemen to give them a trate, as it were, ‘Get up, ould oman, an’ give uz 
a trate, or, ‘get up, fair ladies—’ or, ‘we hope your honour,’ as the case 
may be, all in o’ Saint Stephen. ‘And t they dressed out in ribbins, 
with music, an’ Stoned by the ta acsag tp was, Saint Stephen, long 
= Bad manners to ’em (an’ sure where’s.the good o’ wishen ‘em what 
have before? whereever they are, for so doen. _ It’s indeed, sir.’ 
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« So Iam to understand from you that a number of young men come to 
demand money from me, because they got up this morning and hunted a 
little wren, tied it in the middle of the holly-bush, and stuck a parcel of 
ribands on the boughs. Is that the utmost extent of their claim on me.’ 

« «O then, Lord help us!’ said Remmy, greatly perplexed—‘ if one was to 
go to the rights o’ the matter, that way, sarrow a call more have they to you, 
I b’lieve, sir.’ ' 

“ ¢ Well, then, let those gentlemen take their departure as soon as the 
please. They shall seek their reward elsewhere, for it is an exploit which 
am incapable of p-mgecses: 2 

x<«@ sir, sure you wouldn't send them away without any thing, to dis< 
grace us! 

“Go along, sir, and do as you are directed.’ 

“ « Well, well, to be sure, see what this is,’ Remmy O’Lone muttered in 
great distress, as he paced reluctantly along the hall, revolving in his mind 
the manner in which he should most palatably announce this disagreeable 
intelligence to the crowd without. They were preparing to renew the chorus 
when he opened the massive hall-door, and proceeded to address them. ‘As 
his master had not permitted him to gratify his auditors in the substantial 
way, Remmy thought the least he might do, was to take what liberties he 
pleased with the form and language of the refusal. 

*« « Boys,’ said he, ‘ Mr. Hammond is in bed, sick, an’ he desired me to tell 
ye that he was very, very sorry intirely that he had nothen to give ye. He 
desired his compliments, an’ he’s very sorry intirely.’ 

“*¢] knew he was a main wretch!’ exclaimed the wren-boy—‘ He a 
Cromwaylian—Bag-an’-Bun! Bag-an’-baggage! O,'pon my word, he’s a 
great neger.’ 

 « Houl your tongue, I tell you, Terry Lenigan,’ said Remmy. ‘ Don’t 
anger me, I'd advise you.’ 

“‘« Remmy, would you answer one question,’ said Terry, ‘ an’ we'll be 
off. Who is it milks Mr. Hamond’s cows ?’ 

“ To understand the point of this query, it is necessary the reader should 
be informed that, in consequence of Mr. Hammond’s allowing no dairy 
woman a place in his establishment, which was solely composed of Remmy 
and his old mother, a false and invidious report had been circulated, that 
the office alluded to in the last report, (which in Ireland is looked upon as 
exclusively womanish and unworthy of the dignity of man,) was fu ed by 
no less a personage than the redoubtable Remmy O’Lone himself. This 
disgraceful charge, though frequently and indignantly rebutted, was the 
more maliciously persevered in, as it was found to answer its chief object not 
the less effectively—that of rein I the temper of its subject, and fur 
nishing the spectators with what Hobbes would call a Ae sepneehcamvangre “4 
gratifying to their vanity—a man in a state of comically passionate exci 
tation. it lost nothing of its usual force by its total unexpectedness at the 


present moment. : 
«‘ Remmy plunged forward toward the speaker, then remained fixed for a 


few moments in an atti 





little glory he would be likely to reap from an en 

woul Se awiully against him. en suddenly recollecting himself, he 

stood erect, putting his little finger knuckle between his lips, and blew a 

whistle so shrill and so loud, that the echoes of the broken hills whi 

surrounded the castle,—and in the oy Bom of the Spanish poet, 

aloft i Chats Soins eaeS a oe oreheads against the morning 

return sounds in an hundred varied tones. This 
pian Remmy ambitioned, so much as the 


however, which 
F : made their nce, in 
leah of bea. who presently Ba, reeceom — ° 
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: 


: 
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Pr 
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double quick such a din as no power of language 
tener beats ek y convey to the reader.”==Vol. i. pp. 21 
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HISTORY OF GAS-LIGHTING. 


An Historical Sketch of the Origin, Ssngrese. and Present State of Gas- Lighting. 
By William Matthews. London. Rowland Hunter. 1827. 12mo. 


It may not be disagreeable to our readers to trace the brilliant 
lights by which the streets are illuminated, from the obscure recesses 
of nature, and to show by what steps that which was once thought 
simply an object of curiosity, has been applied to a practical purpose 
of the most useful and agreeable kind. The long time that the 
pbzenomeuon of the inflammability of a certain gas was known before 
it occurred to any one that it might be turned to use, is a singular 
example of the nature of discovery, and may serve to keep the intellect 
of inquirers on the alert, for they know not when they are on the brink 
of the most brilliant conclusions—the despised fact of to-day may 
become to-morrow the key to the most inaccessible arcana of science. 
In this history we see too, as in so many other things, that it is the 
first step wherein lies the difficulty and the value: when that is taken, 
and human invention is put upon the right scent, the rapidity with 
which conclusion follows upon conclusion is most remarkable. The three 
stages of the history of gas-lighting are—first, the observation of the 
natural phenomenon: second, its application to the purposes of illu- 
mination: and, third, the invention of the practical means by which 
it might be made generally available ; and the steps taken to procure 
their adoption by the public, and to place it on a level with the most 
important arts of civilized life. ‘Taking for our guide the interesting 
but unpretending work of Mr. Matthews, we will hastily run over the 
principal topics in these three divisions. 

The inflammable gases were known originally for their direful 
effects rather than their useful qualities. Miners were acquainted 
with two of them, called the choke damp and the fire damp, long 
before the establishment of the Royal Society; but the earliest printed 
account of either occurs in its Transactions, in the year 1667. The 
paper in which it is contained, is entitled, “ A Description of a Well 
and Earth in Lancashire taking Fire, by a Candle approaching to it. 
Imparted by Thomas Shirley, Esq. an Eye-witness.” As it is both 
short, curious, and satisfactory, we shall quote this first acknow- 
ledgment of the existence of coal-gas. 


** About the latter end of February, 1659, ing from a journey to my 
house in Wigan, I was entertained with the relation of an odd spring situated 
in Mr. Hawkley’s proends, if I mistake not,) about a mile from the town, 
in that road which leads to Warrington and Chester. 

“The people of this town did affirm, that the water of this spring did 
burn like oyle ; into which error they suffered themselves to fall for want of 
due examination of the following culars. 

** For when I came to the said spring, ( 
together, ) and tye e to the 

a 


there was su 
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covered the neighbouring place lately mentioned ; I then applyed a lighted 
candle to divers parts of the water contained in the said ditch, and found, as 
I expected, that upon a touch of the candle and the water the flame was 
extinct. 

“ Again having taken up a dish-full of water at the flaming place, and 
held the lighted candle to it, it went out. Yet I observed that the water at 
the burning place did boyle, and heave like water in a pot upon the fire, 
though my hand put into it perceived it not so much as warm. 

“ This comes I conceived to proceed from the eruption of some bituminous 
or sulphureous fumes, considering that this place was not above thirty or forty 
yards distant from the mouth of a coal-pit there. And a oe | Wigan, 
Ashton, and the whole country for many miles’ compass, is underlaid with 
coal. Then applying my hand to the surface of the burning place of the 
water, I found a strong breath, as it were a wind, to bear against my hand. 

“ Then I caused a dam to be made, and thereby hindering the recourse of 
fresh water to the burning place, I caused that which was already there to 
be drained away; and then applying the burning candle to the surface of 
the dry earth at the same point where the water burned before, the fumes 
took fire, and burned very bright and vigorous..- The cone of the flame 
ascended a foot and a half from the superficies of the earth. The basis of it 
was of the compass of a man’s hat about the brims. I then caused a bucket- 
full of water to be poured on the fire, by which it was presently quenched, as 
well as my companions’ laughter was stopped, who began to think the water 


did not burn. 
** I did not prnenive the flame to be discoloured, like that of sulphureous 


bodies, nor to have any manifest scent with it. The fumes, when they broke 
out of the earth, and prest against my hand, were not, to my best re- 
membrance, at all hot.”—pp. 4—6. 


Dr. Stephen Hales was the first person who procured an elastic fluid 
from the actual distillation of coal. His experiments with this object 
are related in the first volume of his Vegetable Statics, published in 
1726. From the distillation of “ one hundred and fifty-eight grains 
of Newcastle coal, he states that he obtained one hundred and eighty 
cubic inches of air, which weighed fifty-one grains, being nearly one 
third of the whole.” The inflammability of the fluid he thus produced 
was no part of his inquiry; and though it is now deemed its most 
useful and important property, appears to have excited no attention 
till several years after. | ‘ 

In the Philosophical Transactions for 1783, some properties of 
coal-gas are detailed in a paper called, “ An Account of the Dam 
Air in a Coal-pit of Sir James Lowther, sunk within Twenty Yar 
of the Sea.” This paper, as it contains some striking facts relating to 
the inflammability and other properties of coal-gas, is deserving of 
particular attention. +3 


“ Sir J Lowther occasion to sink a pit near the full sea-mark, 
for the init one of tne rinel collieries near Whitehaven, in the 
county of Cumberland, which was known would be near genly fethem in 


i i ards thick ; 
depth to the best seam of coals, which is three y Pana DF ager gone 
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€ , but instead thereof, a vast quantity of damp, corrupted air, which 
bubbled through a quantity of water, then ox over that part of the pit 
and made a great hissing noise; at which the workmen, being pote ey 
surprised, held a candle towards it, and it immediately took fire upon the 
surface of the water, and burned very fiercely ; the flame being about half a 
yard in diameter, and near two yards high, which frightened the workmen, 
so that they took the rope and went up the pit, having first extinguished the 
flame, by lected it out with their hats. The steward of the works being 
made acquainted with it, went down the pit with one of the men, and holding 
a candle to the same place, it immediately took fire again as before, and burnt 
about the same bigness: the flame being blue at the bottom, and more white 
towards the top. They suffered it to burn for nearly half an hour, and no 
water being drawn in the time, it rose and covered the bottom of the pit near 
a yard deep, but that did very little abate the violence or bulk of the flame, it 
still continuing to burn upon the surface of the water. ‘They then extin- 

ished the flame as before, and opened the black stone bed near two feet 
se that a greater quantity of air might issue forth, and then fired it 
again; it burned a full yard in diameter, and about three yards high, which 
soon heated the pit to so great a degree, that the men were in danger of being 
stifled, and so were as expeditious as possible in extinguishing the flame, 
which was then too strong to be beaten out with their hats ; but with the 
assistance of a spout of water, of four inches in diameter, let down from a 
cistern above, they happily got it extinguished without further harm. After 
this no candles were suffered to come near it till the pit was sunk down quite 
through the bed of black stone ; and the two foot coal underneath it, and all 
that part of the pit, for four or five feet high, was framed quite round, and 
very closely jointed, so as to repel the damp air, which, nevertheless, it was 
apprehended, would break out in some other adjoining part, unless it was 
carried off as soon as produced out of the cliffs of the stone ; for which end a 
small hollow was left behind the framing, in order to collect all the damp air 
on one side of the pit, where a tube of about two inches square was closely 
fixed, one end of it into the hollow behind the framing, and the other 
carried up into the open air, four yards above the top of the pit ; and through 
this tube the said damp air has ever since discharged itself without being 
sensibly diminished in its strength, or lessened in its quantity, since it was 
first opened, which is now two years and nine months ago. It is just the 
same in summer as in winter, and will fill a large bladder in a few seconds, 
by placing a funnel at the top of the tube, with the small end of it put into 
the neck of the bladder, and kept close with one’s hand. 

“The said air being put into a bladder, as is above described, and tied 
close, may be carried away, and kept some days, and being afterwards pressed 
gently through a small pipe into the flame of a candle, will take fire, and burn 
at the end of the pipe as long as the bladder is gently pressed to feed the flame, 
and when taken from the candle, after it is so lighted, it will continue burning 
till there is no more air left in the bladder to supply the flame. This suc- 
ceeded in May last, before the Royal Society, after the air had been confined 
in the bladder for near a month. 

“‘ The air when it comes out at the top of the tube is as cold as frosty air. 

*‘ It is to be observed, that this sort of vapour, or damp air, will not take 
fire except by flame; sparks do not affect it, and for that reason it is frequent 
to use flint and steel in places affected with this sort of damp, which will 


oval, viz. ten foot one way, 
the water by a fire engine 
Whitehaven, August 1, 1733.”—pp. 
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The principal ao of coal gas are here related with remark- 
able minuteness and precision; and as the writer exhibited them 
to different members of the Royal Society, and showed that after 
keeping the gas sometime, it still retained its elasticity and inflam- 
mability, it is remarkable, that the philosophers of the time undertook 
no experiments with the view of applying it to useful purposes. 

Dr. John Clayton, in an extract from a letter in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1735, calls gas the “spirit” of coal; and came toa 
knowledge of its inflammability by an accident. This “ spirit” 
chanced to catch fire, by coming in contact with a candle, as it was 
escaping from a fracture in one of his distillatory vessels. By pre- 
serving the gas in bladders, he frequently diverted his friends, by ex- 
hibiting its inflammability. This is the nearest approach to the idea 
of practically applying this property ; and as such, we shall give his 
own clear and impressive narrative of his proceedings. 


“* Having seen a ditch within two miles of Wigan, in Lancashire, where- 
in the water would seemingly burn like brandy, the flame of which was so 
fierce that several strangers have boiled eggs over it, the people thereabouts, 
indeed, affirm, that about thirty years ago, it would have boiled a piece of 
beef;.and that whereas much rain formerly made it burn fiercer, now after 
rain it would scarcely burn at all. It was after a long-continued season of 
rain that I came to see the place, and make some experiments ; and found 
accordingly, that a lighted paper, though it were waived all over the ditch, the 
water would not take fire. I then hired a person to make a dam in the ditch, 
and fling out the water, in order to try whether the steam which arose out of 
the ditch would then take fire, but found it would not. I still, however, 
pursued my experiment, and made him dig deeper; and when he had dug 
about the depth of half a yard, we found a shelly coal, and the candle being 
then put down into the whole, the air catched fire, and continued burning. 

“I got some coal, and distilled it in a retort'in an open fire. At first there 
came over only phlegm, afterwards a black o#/, an then, likewise, a spirit 
arose, which 1 could no ways condense ; but it forced my lute and broke my 
glasses. Once when it had forced my lute, coming close thereto, in order to 
try to repair it, I observed that the spirit which issued out caught Jire at the 
Slame of the candle, and continued burning with violence as it tssued out ina 
stream, which I blew out, and lighted again alternately several times. J then 
had a mind to try if I could save any of this spirit ; in order to which, I took 
a turbinated receiver, and putting a candle to the pipe of the receiver, whilst 
the spirit arose, I observed that it catched flame, and continued burning at the 
end of the pipes, though you could not discern what fed the flame. I then 
blew it out, and lighted it again several times ; after which I fixed a bladder, 
squeezed and void of air, to the pipe of the receiver. The oil and phlegm 
descending into the receiver, but the spirit still ascending, blew up the bladder. 
I then filled a good many bladders therewith, and might have filled an incon- 
ceivable number more; for the spirit continued to rise for several hours, and 
filled the bladders almost as fast as a man could have blown them with his 
mouth ; and yet the quantity of coals distilled was inconsiderable. 

“ I kept this spirit in the bladders a considerable time, and endeavoured 


several ways to condense it, but in vain; apd when I had a mind to divert 
, ; tly taken one of these bladders, and pricked 
strangers or friends, 1 have frequently iy tio bladder sear the “ert 


2 th ail ps ere wang Ha ‘it a then ge eae flaming we all the 
iri pressed f the bladder; w was the more surprisi 
becaure no one’ could diocern any diffetence in the a between thess 

bladders and those which are filled with common air.”—pp. 15—17. 
The subject attracted the attention of Dr. Richard Watson, who 
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published the results of his researches in the second volume of his 
Chemical Essays. He dwells upon the elasticity and inflammability 
of ,coal gas; and remarked, that it retains these properties after 
passing through a great quantity of water. 

Mr. Matthews justly remarks, “ that from Dr. Watson’s habit of acute 
and vigilant observation, and his general endeavours to render his expe- 
riments subservient to utility in the arts, it may, perhaps, excite some 
surprise, that the uses to which the inflammability of the coal gas was 
applicable, should not have suggested itself to his penetrating mind, 
But as the voyager, when in the search of unknown regions, has often 
approached very near to an interesting point, without having the feli- 
city to discover it; so has it occurred to the scientific explorer of 
nature in his diversified excursions among her unfrequented recesses. 
Indeed, how numerous are the discoveries which have resulted from 
experiments made rather with a view to private amusement, than in 
the serious pursuit of any important object! Yet many of these have 
occasionally been productive of momentous consequences to mankind ; 
and how remarkably has this proved to be the case with regard to the 
uses aud application of coal gas!”—pp. 18, 19. 

We now enter upon the second division of this sketch. The man 
who first applied the inflammability of gas to the purposes of illumi- 
nation, was Mr. Murdoch. This gentleman, residing at Soho,* that 
hot-bed of ingenaity and mechanical science, on occasion of the cele- 
bration of the peace of 1802, covered the works of Soho with a light 
and splendour that astonished and delighted all the population of the 
surrounding country. Mr. Murdoch had not attained to this per- 
fection without having had many difficulties to encounter. In the year 
1792, he used coal gas for lighting his house and offices, at Redruth, 
in Cornwall; and in 1797, he again made a similar use of it at Old 
Cunnock, in Ayrshire. At Soho, he constructed an apparatus 
which enabled him to exhibit his plan on a larger scale than any 
he had heretofore attempted. His experiments were then sedulously 
continued, with the able assistance of Mr. Southern and Mr, Henry 
Creighton, with a view to ascertain not only the best modes of making, 
but also of purifying and burning gas, so as to prevent either the smell 
or the smoke from being offensive. 

“The retorts first used by him were similar in form to the common glass 
retorts usually employed in chemical experiments ; he next made trial of cast- 
iron cylinders, which he placed perpendicularly in a common portable fur- 
nace; and they were calculated to contain about fifteen pounds of coals: but 
in 1802 he had recourse to the horizontal mode of setting them. In 1804 and 
1805 he varied his — and constructed his retorts with an aperture or door 
at each end, one of them for introducing the coal, and the other for taking 
out the coke; but this method he found inconvenient and troublesome. In 





* “Soho, near Birmingham, was an establishment as singular in its kind as it was 
extensive and various in its objects, It may be denominated a kind of theatre, to 
which men of genius were invited and resorted from eyery civilized country, to exer- 
cise and display their talents, The perfection of the pentagrenne sete 9 the great 
and constant aim of its liberal and enlightened proprietors, Messrs, att ; 
and whoever resided there was surrounded by a circle of scientific, ingenious, and 
skilful men, at all times ready to carry into effect the inve is of each other. ie 
Murdoch, Mr. Southern, Mr. and Mr. Henry ton the thor of ' 


excellent article on gas lights in the last Supplement to the Encyclo 
worn soeldente 9p Soleay>s Ratios 
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the works which were constructed in 1805 and 1806, for Messrs. Phillips and 
Lee, at Manchester, he tried one of a different kind, which was very large, 
and had the form of a bucket with a cover to it. Into this a loose grate, or 
iron cage, was introduced, for the purpose of holding the coal; and by this 
contrivance the whole of the coke could at once be heaved out of the retort, 
when the carbonization was completed. ‘This was so capacious as to contain 
fifteen hundred weight of coal ; bat afterwards. smaller sizes were tried, and 
in an elliptical form. ‘These were found to produce a greater quantity of gas, 
and the gas also possessed a higher degree of illuminating power. indefati- 

able in the pursuit of improvement, he made a great number of experiments 
in order to learn under what circumstances not only the best gas, but the 
largest quantity of it, could be obtained. He operated upon both large and 
small masses of coal, varying the degrees of heat, as well as the times of his 
distillations, so that, by a comparison of the results, he might be enabled to 
form satisfactory conclusions. His labours have proved *of inestimable con- 
sequence, and must entitle him to be classed with those who have most suc- 
cessfully applied their talents to useful objects, and zealously exercised them 
for the benefit of mankind.” —pp. 24—20. 


Previous to the public display made of the illuminating properties 
of gas, at Soho, it had been applied to similar purposes, by a M. Le 
Bon, of Paris. A friend of the gentlemen at Soho, wrote from Paris 
a letter, dated November 8, 1801, to that establishment, informing 
them, that a person had lighted up his house and gardens with the 
gas obtained from wood and coal, and had it in contemplation to light 
up the city of Paris. This is an important fact in the detail of ‘the 
history of gas-lighting ; and we should be glad of further information 
respecting the steps which led M. Le Bon to the results which he 
appears to have obtained, and also respecting the fortunes which sub- 
sequently attended the invention in France. We should have been 
glad that Mr. Matthews had directed his attention to this point. 
However, M. Le Bon’s exhibitions have a remarkable connexion with 
the progress of the invention in England: they seem, indeed, almost 
to have diverted it from its natural course, which certainly would 
have led from the illumination at Soho to its public adoption. 
The claims of Mr. Winsor, originally derived, it is believed, from M, 
Le Bon, appear to divert the merit of spreading this useful invention 
in this country from Mr. Murdoch to himself. The efforts of Mr. 
Winsor, aud the fate of his projects, are detailed in the following 


extract. 

“In the first advertisements, and subsequent pamphlets, published by Mr. 
Winsor, to attract the public attention to his plan, he nye claim to gas- 
lighting, &c. as his “ discovery,” and his “invention ;” P ag ose who knew 
him best never gave him credit for so much ingenuity; for, according to their 
account of his qualifications, he poor scarcely any knowledge of chemis- 
try, and was so deficient in mec anical information, that he was unable to 
give reer directions for the construetion of apperaiye. The 1 ea is, 


that all the information he d relating to the subject of gas, he derived, by 
some means, chiefly from M. Le Bon.* After he arrived in England he became 
uainted with a Mr. Kenzie, who resided in Green-street, near Hyde Park. 
This gentleman having acquired opulence as a coachmaker, had retired from 
business, and his premises being unoccupied, he allowed Mr. Winsor the use 
is first experiments for producing gas from coal. Here he 


of them to make 

26] pamphlet which he published as a rep! to Mr, Nicholson’s remarks in 
Pant wf age rae my og er M. Le Bon one hundred Louis 
d’ors for a model of his stove ;”’ and asserts “that something like M. le Bon’s discovery 
would soon be seen at theLyceum.”—Winsor’s Defence, p. 36. 
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continued his operations for some time, under great disadvantages, arising 
from various causes, but more particularly from his deficiency of ‘knowledns 
and skill both as a chemist and a mechanic. But he was industrious, perse- 
vering, and confident; and the brilliancy of the lights, the novelty of the 
scheme, added to the extraordinary advantages which he held forth as likely 
to be the consequences of its introduction and use, encouraged Mr. Kenzie, 
and a few other persons, to assist him in the furtherance of his views, 
so as to enable him, at a subsequent period, to make his public display of 
gas-lighting.* 

In 1803 and 1804 Mr. Winsor publicly exhibited his plan of illumination 
by coal gas at the Lyceum theatre in London. Here he delivered lectures on 
the subject, which he illustrated by a number of entertaining and appropriate 
experiments. Among others, he showed the manner of conveying the gas 
from one part of a house to another; and, by the use of different kinds of 
burners, he was enabled to display something of that variety of forms which 

“may be given to its flame. His exhibitions proved that the intensity of the 
flame of coal gas rendered it less liable to be extinguished by strong and sudden 
usts of wind; and he also showed that, if properly managed, the burning of 
it would neither produce smoke, nor throw out such sparks as often fly from 
the burning wicks of lamps or candles; a circumstance which rendered gas a 
desirable kind of light, from being less dangerous in its use than either of them. 
It must, therefore, be evident, that Mr. Winsor’s exhibitions were eminently 
useful in promoting the objects he had in contemplation. Their brilliancy 
was surprisingly attractive, and allured the public to inspect them ; and his 
explanations and illustrations so far elucidated the subject of gas, as to enable 
others to form some estimate of its utility as an agent for producing light. 
His representations may justly be deemed extravagant and deceptive, and cer- 
tainly exposed him to ridicule and suspicion ; but it must be allowed that his 
efforts tended, in a high degree, to fix public attention to gas-lighting; and 
whatever were the motives of his conduct, the result has proved singularly 
beneficial te the world. 

**But while Mr. Winsor was engaged in exhibiting and lecturing at the 
Lyceum, he was occasionally subject to great vexations. In general he was 
so unfortunate as to select for his assistants such men as were remarkable for 
their ignorance rather than for ability or skill; and scarcely any depen- 
dence could be placed upon their attention or diligence. He was also some- 
times exposed to their impositions ; and being a foreigner, he was under the 
necessity of engaging a person to read his lectures to his audience. Sometimes, 
too, when the auditors were assembled, his reader failed to appear, and pro- 
bably had the manuscript lecture in his pocket; of course they were obliged 
to retire, disappointed and disgusted. The character of his mechanical assis- 
tants was much the same ; re they were generally such as to be incapable of 
rendering him any effective service in his pursuits. ‘These and other mortify- 
ing circumstances engaged him in frequent altercations ; and he bitterly com- 
secay of these disastrous occurrences in one of his pamphlets. His too, 

rom being burnt in a very impure state, was offensive to the smell, which 
greatly annoyed his audience, and these circumstances tended to produce a 
dislike to gas-lighting. 

‘Mr. Winsor’s great pretensions probably operated unfavourably for the 
success of his project, for, by occasioning his motives to be suspected, those 
who might possess the requisite degree of scientific information and mechanical 
ability, were prevented from affording their aid in the early period of his un- 
dertaking. ‘Those he himself chose to co-operate with him in accomplishing 
his stupendous scheme, were generally bungling smiths and low tinkers, who 
had none of the qualifications of workmen ; and neither was he, nor had 
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he any one else, capable of giving them proper directions to guide them in the 
erformance of their respective operations. 

« Afterwards Mr. Winsor removed his exhibitions to Pall Mall, where, 
early in 1807, he lighted up a part of one side of the street, which was the 
first instance of this kind of light being applied to such a purpose in London.* 
He was also the projector of a national light and heat company ; and, having 
a patent for his plan, he published some pamphlets to recommend it. At the 
period of their appearance his statements were combated, and those who 
scrutinized his calculations pointed them out as fallacious and absurd; but 
subsequent experience has demonstrated them to be most egregiously erroneous. 
According to his representations, by a deposit of five pounds, a person might 
secure a handsome annual income, and the profits would nearly equal those 
of the new river company!+ ‘The expectation of such extraordinary pecu- 
niary advantages induced many persons to pay the deposit ; but circumstances 
have long since undeceived these original subscribers, and proved the utter 
impossibility of realizing such felicitous prospects. But how often has the 
love of gain induced men to give a willing ear to the flattering and delusive 
tales of projectors! Perhaps, however, it is well for the world that self- 
interest sometimes disposes men to pursue and cherish these hopeful illusions, 
till time and experience disabuse them of their mistakes; for though indivi- 
duals may occasionally suffer, the public is often greatly benefited. n favour 
of Mr. Winsor, it ought to be observed, that, notwithstanding the preposte- 
rous notions he broached respecting the profits to be obtained by his scheme, 
he probably may be considered as remotely the cause of the formation of 
public companies to carry on the operations, and to diffuse the benefits, of 
gas-lighting.} 





* “ What a striking contrast between the appearance of the brilliantly illuminated 
streets at this time, compared with the days of Henry V. It is recorded that in 1417, 
Sir Henry Barton, mayor of Lundon, ordained ‘lanterns with lights to bee hanged 
out on the winter evenings between Hallowtide and Candlemasse.’ Paris was first 
lighted by an order issued in 1524; and in the beginning of the 16th century, the 
streets being infested with robbers, the inhabitants were ordered to keep lights burning 
in the windows of all such houses as fronted the streets. In 1668, when some regulations 
were made for improving the streets of London, the inhabitants were reminded to hang out 
their lanterns at the usual time ; and in 1690 an order was issued to hang out a light, or 
lamp, every night as soon as it was dark, from Michaelmas to Christmas. By an act 
of the common council in 1716, all housekeepers, whose houses fronted any street, 
lane, or passage, were required to hang out, every dark night, one or more lights, to 
burn from six to eleven o’clock, under the penalty of one shilling. In 1736 the lord 
mayor and common council applied to parliament for an act to enable them to erect 
lamps; and in 1744 they obtained farther powers for lighting the city. Birmingham 
was first lighted by lamps in 1733, so that in this improvement it preceded the metro- 
polis. See Beckman’s History of Inventions, vol. iii.” 

t The following is copied from a circular of Mr. Winsor’s, in 1805.—After enume- 
rating various royal, hee eve and scientific persons, ‘‘ who are,” he says, “‘ too nume- 

“rous to mention,” he continues—“ I have made great improvements in my patent light 
stoves, purified the gas lights from all scent, and increased their lustre, 

‘ Persuaded of immense advantages, and encouraged by numerous friends, I beg leave 
to offer you the enclosed plan, for a profitable national company ; because most institu- 
tions owe their rise to the sa great philanthropic and commercial men, such as 
I have now the honour of ad ing. : , 

‘* With the patronage of you and your friends, a national concern will soon be raised 
eae th in Britain, and add to the despair of our foes in their devices 

or our ruin, : 

‘* Two houses are now fitting up asa standard for a general introduction of gas lights, 
now clarified to their utmost bri ° ar ; 

“ The five ’ deposit will suffice for’ realizing the in London and its en- 
virons, and all further sums wanting will prove but a small n from speedy profits. 

“ The official erperiments, as the basis of my greatly under- valued estimates, will be 
repeated to any number of my subscribers.” 

+ “ About time a few individuals, among whom was the present Alderman 
Wood, attempted to light with gas the Golden-lane brewery, and a part of Beech-street 
and Whitecross-street, The first street mains, laid down in Pall Mall, were lead pipes, 
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“It has been stated that Mr. Winsor raised nearly fifty thousand pounds 
by the subscriptions fur establishing his new light and heat company ; but 
large as was the amount he was not enriched by it, for the whole was expended 
upon his projects. The retort in which he distilled his coal was an iron vessel, 
similar to a pot with a lid, well fitted and luted to the top of it. To the cen- 
tre of the lid a pipe was fixed, to convey the gas to his condensing vessel, : 
which was a circular cistern, made of a conical form, broader at the bottom 
than the top ; it was divided into two or three separate compartments, and the 

lates that formed the division were perforated with a great number of holes, 
in order to spread the gas as it passed through them, to purify it from the 
sulphuretted hydrogen and ammonia ; but the operation was very imperfect 
with respect to the former. But in his first trials at the Lyceum, and fora 
considerable time afterwards, the gas was burnt in a very impure state, which 

roduced head-ache and other unpleasant consequences to his auditors who 
inhaled it. As it was condensed by passing it through water, it was of course 
ere of a great part of the ammonia ; but when he had afterwards recourse 
to lime and water to owt it, the process was very defective, and a great part 
of the sulphuretted hydrogen remained. The pipes which he employed to 
convey the gas from his apparatus consisted chiefly of lead, and only those 
sen which connected them with the burners were made of copper. His 

urners were Argands, jets, batswings, &c. similar to those now in use. 
He continued his exhibitions in Pall Mall for several years ; he was constant! 
soliciting the public, by advertisements and abel «5 to attend to snd 

tronize his plans, and events have proved that his exertions were not 
ineffective.”—pp. 28—36. 

In 1804, Dr. Henry delivered a course of lectures on chemistry at 
Manchester, in which he showed the mode of producing gas from 
coal, and the facility and advantage of its use. Dr. Henry analysed 
the composition and investigated the properties of carburetted hydrogen 
gas. His experiments were numerous and accurate, and made upon a 
variety of substances; and having obtained the gas from wood, peat, 
different kinds of coal, oil, wax, &c. he endeavoured to estimate the 
relative quantity of light yielded by each, 

In 1805, Mr. Samuel Clegg, to whom the world is much indebted 
for the improvements he subsequently introduced into the manufacture 
of gas, having left Soho, directed his attention to the construction of 
gas apparatus. The first he erected was in the cotton mill of Mr. H. 
Lodge, near Halifax, in Yorkshire. Mr. Josiah Pemberton, one of 
those ingenious men happily not rare in the centre of our manufactures, 
whose minds are perpetually employed on the improvement of me- 
chanical contrivances, and who, as soon as they have accomplished on¢ 
discovery, leave others to reap the benefit, and themselves pursue the, 
chase after new inventions, had for some time been experimenting on 
the nature of gas. A resident of Birmingham, his attention was pro- 
bably roused by the exhibition at Soho; and such was the fertility of 
his invention, and his practical skill as a mechanic, that it has been 
observed by those who know him, that he never undertook to make an 
article without inventing an improvement in its construction. About 
1806, he exhibited gas-lights in a variety of forms, and with great 
brilliance, at the front of his manufactory in Birmingham. He then 
erected an apparatus for Mr. Mark Sanders, an eminent button- 
manufactarer, the — of which was not only to light his manu- 
factory, but also to afford heat for soldering the haahe of buttons. 
It so completely attained its end, that it has in constant use ever 
since, and has required very few repairs. In the same and the follow- 
ing years, he also erected several others, In 1808 he constructed an 
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apparatus, applicable to several uses, for Mr. Benjamin Cooke, a 
mavofacturer of brass tubes, gilt toys, and other articles, in which a 
great deal of soldering was required. In 1808, Mr. Murdoch commu- 
nicated to the Royal Society a very interesting account of his success- 
ful application of coal gas to lighting the extensive establishmeut of 
Messrs. Phillips and Lee. For this communication, Count Rumford’s 
gold medal was presented to him. It is probable that this paper led 
to important consequences: for, at the same time that Mr. Winsor 
was alarming the world with his quackery, Mr. Murdoch, by his simple, 
minute, and perspicuous detail of particulars, demonstrated the utility 
and practicability of the invention. Mr. Murdoch’s statements threw 
great light on the comparative advantages of gas and candles, and 
contained much useful information on the expencos of production and 
management: we shall therefore extract a portion of it from Mr. 
Matthews’ sketch :-— 


“The whole of the rooms of the cotton mill of Mr. Lee, at Manchester, 
which is, I believe, the most extensive in the United Kingdom, as well as its 
counting-houses and store-rooms, and the adjacent dwelling house of Mr. 
Lee, are lighted with gas from coal. The total quantity of light used during 
the hours of burning has been ascertained by a comparison of shadows, to be 
about equal to the light which 2500 mould candles, of six to the pound, would 
give; each of the candles with which the comparison was made consuming 
four-tenths of an ounce (175 grains) of tallow per hour. 

** The gas-burners are of two kinds ; the one is upon the principle of the 
Argand lamp, and resembles it in appearance ; the other is a small curved 
tube with a conical end, having three circular apertures or perforations, of 
about a thirtieth of an inch in diameter, one at the point of the cone, and two 
lateral ones, through which the gas issues, tseget. three divergent jets of 
flame, samseiiat Ts a fleur-de-lis. The shape and general appearance of 
= tube, has procured it, among the workmen, the name of the cockspur 

urner. , 

“The number of burners employed in all the buildings, amounts to 271 
Argand and 653 cockspurs, each of the former giving a light equal to that of 
four candles of the description above-mentioned ; and at each of the latter a 
light equal to two and a quarter of the same candles ; making, therefore, the 
total of the gas light a little more than equal to that of 2500 candles, six to 
the pound. When thus regulated, the whole of the above burners require an 
hourly supply of 1250 cubic feet of the gas produced from cannel coal ; the 
superior quality and quantity of the gas produced from that material having 
given it a decided preference in this situation over every other coal, notwith- 
standing its higher price. 

“ The time during which the gas light is used may, upon an average of 
the whole year, be stated at two hours per hens of twenty-four hours. In 
some mills, where there is over-work, it will be three hours ; and in the few 
where night-work is still continued, nearly twelve hours. But taking two 
hours per day as the common average throughout the year, the consumption 
at Messrs. Phillips and Lee’s mill will be 1550 X 2 = 2500 cubic feet of 
per day ; to produce which seven hundred weight of cannel coal is required in 
the retort. The price of the roped ag cannel coal, (the sort used, ) is thirteen- 
pence halfpenny per hundred t, ( -two smo and sixpence per 
a at the mill, or say about eight shillings for the seven hun- 

weight. Multiplying by the number of wor days in a year, (313,) 
the annual consumption of coal will be one and ten tons, and its 
te Abou third of the above quantity, or say forty tons of good common. 

t one- ’ 
coal, value ten shilings pe ton, i required for fuel to heat the retorts, the 
annual amount of is 201. 
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‘«‘ The one hundred and ten tons of cannel coal, when distilled, produce 
about seventy tons of good coke, which is sold about the spot at 1s. 4d. per 
cwt., and will therefore amount annually to the sum of 93/. Pe 

“‘ The quantity of tar produced from each ton of cannel coal, is from eleven 
to twelve ale gallons, making a total annual produce of about twelve hundred 
and fifty ale gallons, which not having been sold, its value cannot yet be 
ayy a : rae ‘ 

“ The interest of the capital expen in the necessary a 
buildings, together with what is considered as an ample silgidinee for em 
and tear, is stated by Mr. Lee at about 550/. per annum, in which some 
allowance is made for this apparatus ey hang upon a scale adequate to the 
supply of a still greater quantity of light than he has occasion to make use of. 

*€ Mr. Lee is of opinion, that the cost of attendance upon candles would be 
as much, if not more, than upon the gas apparatus ; so that in forming the 
comparison, nothing need be stated upon that score on either side. 

‘«« The economical statement for one year, then stands thus :— 


Cost of 110 tons of cannel coal .....sseccecceescecseees inenans chebhotebeocece 
Ditto of 40 tons of common ditto to carbonize ...... 


Deduct the value of 70 tons of coke ....scseeeees ééeadics dh didebdcckiodicdceve 


The annual expenditure in coal, after deducting the value of the coke, 
and without allowing any thing for the tar, is therefore 
And the interest of capital sunk, and wear and tear of apparatus ...... 


Making the total expense of the gas apparatus per annum, about 


“ That of candles to give the same light would be about 2000/. For each 
candle consuming at the rate of four-tenths of an ounce of tallow per hour, the 
2500 candles, burning upon an average of the year two hours per day, would, 
at one shilling per pound, the present price, amount to nearly the sum of 


money above-inentioned. 

“ If the comparison were made upon an average of three hours per day, as 
in most cases would perhaps be nearer to the truth, and the wear and tear 
remaining nearly the same as in the former case, the whole costs would not 
exceed 650/. while that of the tallow would be 3000/.” 


Early in 1809, Mr. Samuel Clegg communicated to the Society of 
Arts his plan of an apparatus for lighting manufactories with gas, for 
which he received a silver medal. In this year also, Mr. Clegg 
erected a gas apparatus in Mr. Harris’s manufactory at Coventry, 
and first introduced a paddle at the bottom of the tank to agitate the 
lime. 

It was natural to suppose that all these circumstances should even- 
tually produce an impression on the country ; consequently about this 
time much attention was excited towards gas-lighting, and much 
utility anticipated from a general application of it to public purposes. 
In this year of 1809, accordingly, the first application was made to 
pariiament for an act to incorporate a company, with the view of 
carrying on its processes more effectually and beneficially. The 
movers in this project were some of the more intelligent and perse- 
vering subscribers to Mr. Winsor’s New Light and Heat Company. 
They were opposed by some on the ground of their designs being 
visionary and fraught with danger; and by Mr. Murdoch on the 
plea of priority of invention, which entitled him to exclusive privileges 
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if he chose to avail himself of them. This gave rise to a long and 
minute investigation of the subject before a committee of the House of 
Commons. The application terminated unsuccessfully; and the tes- 
timony of Mr. Accum, which resembled Mr. Winsor’s advertisements 
in extravagance and error, exposed him to the severe but just animad- 
versions of Mr. Brougham. In 1810, however, the application was 
renewed by the same parties, and thongh some opposition was en- 
countered, and considerable expense incurred, the bill passed, but not 
without great alterations ; and the present London and Westminster 
Chartered Gas-light and Coke Company was established. The 
proceedings of this Company after the act was obtained comprise a 
most important period in the history of this invention. During the 
first few years of their operations large sums of money were expended 
in experiments, and very few beneficial results were obtained. Mr. 
Winsor and Mr. Accum were directors, and their names certainly 
throw much light on the cause of failure. Nevertheless, the nnder- 
taking was complicated and difficult, and not only required the 
guidance of ‘experience, but the assistance of a scientific educatioon 
and a fertile invention. These requisites were found in the person 
of Mr. Samuel Clegg, under whose able direction and superinten- 
dence the principal works of the Company, at their different stations, 
were erected. From this period various improvements were gradually 
introduced into almost every part of the apparatus; and Mr. Clegg, 
by his mechanical skill, was not only able to suggest these changes in 
the apparatus, but qualified to instruct the agents occupied in the 
inferior departments, by whose ignorance and blunders much failure had 
been caused. In 1816 Mr. Clegg obtained the patent for his horizontal 
rotative retort; his apparatus for purifying coal gas with cream of 
lime ; for his rotative gas meter ; and self-acting governor ; and alto- 
gether by his exertions the London and Westminster Company’s affairs 
assumed a new and flattering aspect. Mr. Matthews observes— 


“ Their establishments at Brick-lane and Curtain-road, equal, if not sur- 
pass, any in the kingdom, in the skill of their management, and the correct~ 
ness of their details ; and their present works in Horseferry-road (formerly 
Peter-street) are now perhaps more extensive than any of the kind. They 
are equally calculated to gratify the philosopher and the artisan ; and are, 
indeed, upon so large a scale as justly to entitle them to the epithet magni~ 

Jicent.” —p. 71. 

For reasons which are not assigned, in 1817, Mr. Clegg retired from 
the service of this establishment; and in recording the fact, the 
author takes occasion to pronounce a eulogy upon him, which we 
have reason to believe is far from being undeserved :-— 

1817, Mr. retired from the service of the Char- 


thei ‘ their three ; 
deca Gee ars that his abilities had been emplo 7 ot oaly tho’ groe 
- of perfection as y 
capabilites of the art 1a Thich he seems to have devoted his talents, but also 
the probable advantages which would eventually be anes of havior been 
adoption. Mr. Murdoch is undoubtedly entitled to the ticking 
the first person who applied gas as a substitute for other modes of 
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rience may have proved that some of his plans were defective. His active 
ardent, and enterpsising disposition, being united with many useful acquire- 
ments, eminently qualified him for such large undertakings ; and it may with 
truth be asserted, that his useful and important labours have inseparably 
interwoven his name with the subject, so as to render it indelible from the 
records of gas-lighting.”—pp. 82, 83. 

In this year, 1817, at the three stations belonging to the Chartered 
Gas Company, twenty-five chaldron of coal were daily carbonized, 
producing 300,000 cubic feet of gas, which was equal to the supply of 
75,000 Argand lamps, each yielding the light of six candles. At the 
City Gas Works, in Dorset-street, Blackfriars, the quantity of coal 
daily carbonized amounted to three chaldron, which afforded a quan- 
tity of gas adequate to the supply of 1500 Argand lamps: so that 
twenty-eight chaldron of coal were daily carbonized at that time, and 
76,500 lights supplied by those two companies only. 

At this period the principal object of attention in the manufacture 
of gas was its purification. Mr. D. Wilson, of Dublin, took out a 
patent for purifying coal gas by means of the chemical action of am- 
moniacal gas. Another plan was devised by Mr. Reuben Phillips, of 
Exeter, who obtained a patent for the purification of coal gas by the 
use of dry lime, Mr. G. Holworthy, in 1818, took out a patent for a 
method of purifying it by causing the gas, in a eG state, 
to pass through iron retorts heated toa dark red. For this object and 
several others, having in view improvements upon the ordinary method, 
many other patents were procured. 

Or gas now appeared in the field as a rival of coat gas. In 1815 
Mr. John Taylor had obtained a patent for an apparatus for the de- 
composition of oi/ and other animal substances ; but the circumstance 
which more particularly attracted the public attention to be directed 
to oi] gas was the erection of the patent apparatus at Apothecary’s 
Hall by Messrs. Taylors and Martineau; and the way was prepared 
for an application to parliament for the establishment of an Oil Gas 
Company by sundry papers in journals, and by the more important, 
because almost official, recommendations of Sir William Congreve, who 
had been employed by the Secretary of State to inspect the state of the 
gas manufactories in the metropolis. This application, made in the 
year 1825, proved unfortunate, and was unhappily spuperies by a 
good deal of misrepresentation, and in a narrow spirit of rivalry and 
by the aid of unjust depreciation of the coal gas manufactories. Sir 
W. Congreve’s Reports were not only remarkable as containing these 
strong, and apparently not impartial, recommendations of oil gas, but 
also for the evidence he gives of the great increase and spread of the 
gas manufacture. 

Sir William’s précis of the state of the different companies in 1823, 
will form an appropriate conclusion to this article. 

He begins with the London Gas-light and Coke Company :— 
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separate mains in some of the streets; the produce of gas from 10,000 to 
12,000 cubic feet from a chaldron of coals. ‘The weekly consumption of coal 
is reckoned at forty-two bushels for each retort, amounting to about 602 
chaldrons ; and taking the average number of retorts worked at this station at 
about 153, would give an annual consumption of coals of upwards of 9,282 
chaldrons, producing 111,384,000 cubic feet of gas. 

“ The average number of lights during the year 1822 was 10,660 private, 
2248 street lamps, theatres, 3894. 

“ At the Brick-lane works the number of retorts which were fixed was 
371, the greatest number worked 217, and the least 60. The number of 
gasometers 12, each averaging 18,427 cubic feet, amounting in the whole to 
221,131 cubic feet ; and their average working contents 197,124 cubic feet. 
The average number of retorts worked was 133; the coals consumed 8060 
chaldrons ; the quantity of gas produced 96,720,000 cubic feet; the number 
of lamps 1978 public, 7366 private, through 40 miles of mains. 

“* At the Curtain-road establishment the whole number of retorts was 240 ; 
the greatest number worked in the last year 80 ; the lowest 21. The number 
of gasometers 6, average contents of each 15,077 cubic feet ; the contents of 
the whole 90,467; another gasometer containing 16,655 cubic feet; the 
average number of retorts worked 55; the coals consumed 3336 chaldrons ; 
quantity of gas produced 40,040,000 cubic feet ; the number of lamps sup- 
plied 3860 private, and 629 public, through 25 miles of mains. 

“* The whole annual consumption of coals by the three different stations was 
20,678 ; the quantity of gas produced 248,000,000 cubic feet: the whole 
number of lamps lighted by this company 30,735, through 122 miles of 
mains. 

“* The City of London Gas-light Company, Dorset-street :— 

“The number of retorts fixed-230; the number of gasometers 6; the 
largest 39,270 cubic feet, the smallest 5428 cubic feet ; two large additional 
gasometers nearly completed, contents of each 27,030 eubic feet, making in 
the whole 181,282 cubic feet. The number of lamps lighted 5423 private, 
and 2413 public, through 50 miles of mains. The greatest number of retorts 
worked at a time (in 1811) 130, the least 110, gee 170. The quantity of 
coals carbonized amounted to 8840 chaldrons ; produced 106,080,000 cubic 
feet of gas. 

“ The South London Gas-light and Coke Company, at Bankside :— 

“ The number of retorts was 140 ; gasometers 3 ; the contents of the whole 
41,110 cubic feet ; and their mains from 30 to 40 miles in length. At their 
other station in Wellington-street, they had then no retorts in action ; but 
three large gasometers were erected, containing together 73,565 cubic feet, 
which were supplied from Bankside till the retorts were ready to work. 


P . > * 
“ Gas-light and Coke Co were erecting at their Hack- 
aoe tapered Sent ne tare Se ea and shone to erect four 


ney station two meters of 10,000 cubic 
asl of the ae ties At their Pancras station they had marked out ground 


for six meters of 10,000 cubic feet each. 

" In the ear 1814, there was only one meter in Peter-street, of 14,000 
cubic feet, ing to the Chartered t Company, then the only 
company establi in London. At present there are great vr emg 


having altogether forty-seven 

the w te 911,940 cubic feet of gas, supplied by 1314 retorts, and these con- 
suming 33,000 chaldron of coals in the year, and prod 41,000 Epeidron 
of coke. The whole quantity of gas generated annually bein ap wares 
397,000,000 cubic feet, by which 61,203 private and 7268 public or street 
lamps are lighted in the metropolis. In addition to these great saan 
there are several private companies, whose operations are not included 
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lst. The stupidest and most ignorant creatures on the face of God’s 
beautiful earth,are the aldermen of the city of London; and the most 
eminently doltish of this dull herd is commonly, I believe, chosen 
mayor. It seems odd and anomalous to me, that aldermen and 
mayors are reared up on two legs, like the species properly called 
human. They would surely have been quadrupedal, had not the altitude 
of dining tables compelled them to stalk upright. Dogs are taught 
to sit up on their inexpressible ends, by holding meat above 
their natural height; and a like temptation has caused aldermen 
and mayors to go about as we see, and wonder that they do—just, 
outwardly speaking, like intelligent creatures. If city feasts were 
Fane | in troughs, it is my decided opinion, that the mayor and 
aldermen would relapse, and according to the genius of nature, go on 
all-fours—and much more proper would it be that they should do so, 
for they have no right to bring scandal on ap intelligent race of 
creatures, by their discreditable resemblance to them. It is very clear 
to me, that mayors and aldermen have no souls, and that they supply 
the place between man and the monkey, wanting indeed the reason 
of man, and the diverting humours of pug. Mayors and aldermen 
have stomachs and purses instead of souls and bodies. On the 
decease of a mayor or alderman, the stomach is separated from the 
purse—the purse takes its flight to another and a better possessor—a 
worse is not to be imagined. nig 

The occasion of these words, as we say in the pulpit, is a police 
report, which, in my mind, inordinately lengthens the ears of the 
respectable mayor, and increeses the number of his trotters, while it 
concentrates their unguinal part, giving it the solidity of a hoof :— 


“‘ MANnsIon-HOUSE.—Yesterday, Andrew Giannane, an Italian, was 
brought before the Lord Mayor, charged by the street-keeper of 
Walbrook-ward, with having offended against the public morals. 

“ The street-keeper said, the prisoner had been about the ward, 
offering ‘ that there image for sale, (exhibiting to his lordship the 
plaister cast of a sleeping Venus,) which he (the street-keeper 


considered indecent—not to say indelicate; and as the prisoner 
been about the place before, he t it his duty to take him into 
custody, and bring him before his to answer for the offence.’ 


“ The Chief Clerk: I persons of the street-keeper's delicacy 
will shortly seize our Belvidere, (alluding to a fallized cast of that 
statue recently placed in the most conspicuous of the Egyptian 
Hall, by the corporation committee of break it to pi 
to prove the superior purity of their ideas. Mr. Hobler then infor 

his lordship, that the cast was probably from the antique, and w 
of the character of numbers on which the old masters, as ae] an 
Coreggio, (the originals of whose works were ase 
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for our palaces,) had displayed their highest skill in pourtraying ¢ the 
human form divine.’ 

“The Lord Mayor (to the prisoner): What have you to say for 
yourself ? 

“ The Italian, who appeared not to understand English, looked at 
the street-keeper, and laughed, as if in derision at him. 

“ The Lord Mayor: Oh, sir, it ie no laughing matter, I do 
assure you. I do not mind letting you go this time, but if you 
are caught here again you will be punished for it. 

“ Mr. Hobler (to the officers): Make him understand that he 
must not come again inio the city, unless he puts petticoats on 
his figures. All the taste is on the other side of Temple-bar, where 
he must keep. 

“ The Italian went away laughing.” 


Oh Midas! Midas! sapient justice, wherefore art thou a standing 
burlesque? Surely another has a better right to thy honours. 

It was enough to bring stones from heaven to batter numsculls, to 
hear that a canting street-keeper had, on the pretext of indecency, 
apprehended a poor fellow for exhibiting a cast of the Sleeping Venus ; 
how then can gods or men contain their just rage, when they see a 
magistrate countenancing such a fanaticism of delicacy, and holding 
out the threat of punishment to the wandering servant of the arts? We 
can tell that mayor, that Sleeping Venuses are infinitely more whole- 
some to behold than sooty city magistrates; and we infinitely prefer 
her nakedness to the encouragement of the cloak of hypocrisy. Mr. 
Hobler, even Mr. Hobler, the chief clerk himself, scoffed. at the 
prudery. The Venuses in the city must wear petticoats, quoth he. 
We wish the Solomons would consent to wear heads, Those things on 
their shoulders are nothing of the kind—they are merely machines for 
working mouths—a pair of jaws and a palate, nothing more; unless 
perhaps another hole to poke snuff into—the nasty creatures! — 

Some time ago these he-guides took occasion to show their delicacy, 
their exuberant virtue, by declaring that the Dutch dolls in the toy- 
shop windows, shocked them so immoderately by the shapeliness ‘of 
their legs, that they could not walk down Cheapside with any ease of 
mind. They declared, with tears in their eyes, that the good old 
British dolls had no calves to their legs, and uently no offence in 


them ; and that they had been shamefully su by these shapely 
Dutch ladies, sitting in rows in the windows, which it was impossible 


to behold with any kind of composure. On this representation the 
dolls were put into dresses of brown paper, in which they at present 
appear in Cheapside toythéps' but it is even now deplored that their 
clothing is men 8 and virtuous men are for retrenching 


their calves as a 
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mauiner She condeséeiided to look about her, not to mention the benefit 
which the universe will derive from the information respecting the tip 
of her grace’s feather on this momentous occasion. Posterity will 
dwell on these recorded facts, and bear in mind, even to the crash of 
doom, the singular and interesting circumstance, that after her grace 
took her seat, with the exception of her hand, or fan, she was not 
again seen by thé audience during the evening. Future naturalists 
will marvel to learn, from this authentic Chronicle, that in the first 
quarter of the hinteenth century, the fan was a personal member, 
“« nart and parcel,” of a duchess :— 


“ The Duchess of St. Alban’s on Tuésday night visited Drury Lane 
theatre. Her grace entéred the theatre soon after the commencement 
of the second act of the new comedy, entitled The Wealthy Widow. 
She appeared in the box even with and on the left of the stage. As 
soon as her grace entered the box, she complacently appeared in the 
centre of it, negligently leaning over, and deliberately looking 
round the house. She remained in such position for some minutes, 
and during that time attracted very great attention. Her grace looked 
uncommonly well, and in excellent spirits. She was most superbly 
dressed in white satin. Her head-dress was a turband-hat,surmounted 
by several white feathers, one of which was slightly and tasteful!y 
tinged with blushing red. After having very good-naturedly and 
pleasantly surveyed the house, her grace took her seat behind the 
lattice-work of the box; and with the exception of her hand or 
San, was not again seen by the audience during the evening. The 
other company in the box was not visible to the house.” 





— That Mr. O’Connel, the Irish declaimer, can. hardly open his 
mouth without vomiting some egregious blunder. He must be strangely 
gnorant of most things. In speaking of the extraordinary appoint- 
ment of Sir Anthony Hart, te the chancellorship of Ireland, he 
describes the new judge as “a man of genuine talent!” The re- 
spectable chancellor of Ireland must himself laugh at such an account 
of himself. He is a man of industry, and sufficient sense to give effect 
to his industry; but as for talent, one might as well predict talent of 
a’turnip as of him. Itis as absurd as if we were to call Mr. O’Connell 
a reasonable and well informed individual. 


= 
inn 





[FRoM THE COURIER. | 


“The magistrates at Marlborough-street have decided that a 
hackney coachman can claim ‘ back fare,’ for driving those who ma 
hire him, through streets lately paved in the usual way, but whic 
liave been Mac-Adamised. We question not the propriety of this 
decision, and have no doubt the magistrates deemed themselves com- 
pelled to give it uider the existing law. At the same time, if our 
memory does not deceive us, a late attorney-general (the 
chancellor we think) gate it as his opinion, that streets “ paved with 
broken granite,” were not to be distinguished with respect to hackney 
coach fares, from those which retained the unbroken stones. We 
confess that to us, at the time, the opinion we have referted to appeared 
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a sound one; and we now feel, that if the magistrates are correct jh 
the view of the law as it stands, an alteration ought to be made as 
early as possible. There are other anomalies connected with the 
existing system, and especially with respect to the back fare regu- 
lations, which demand attention.” 


The Courier may not question the propriety of so eminently absurd 
a decision; but we are confident that all other folks will. It is just 
worthy of Marlborough-street. Nothing can be clearer than the 
intention of the legislature in this case ; and so obvious an intention 
should not have been set aside, in order to adhere to the mere letter, 
which is utterly inconsistent with it. The legislature never meant 
that hackney coachmen should have back carriage because they drove 
over one kind of pavement instead of another; but because one kind of 
pavement was then peculiar to the thickly inhabited parts of the 
town, and when discharged on the other, it was assumed they were 
less likely to get a fare, and were therefore to be paid for their return 
to the better plying ground. This being the evident meaning of the 
law, it is worthy of the Marlborough-street magistrates, whose sagacity 
is almost proverbial, to have defeated it by a strict adherence to the 
letter. Roads are new in the heart of the town, where the reason for 
allowing back-carriage cannot apply. 

The question, as might with certainty be expected, has been dif- 
ferently decided at another police office. What we have noticed is 
Marlborough-street law, something of the same quality and authority 
as the learned grave-digger’s “ crowner’s ’quest law.” 


— A challenge from a baker to a clerk in a lead mill, and 
Townshend’s pathetic entreaty, that his hands, which had appre- 
hended earls, marquesses, and dukes, concerned in affairs of honour, 
should not be defiled by executing a warrant on a baker, has given 
occasion to some excellent comments in the Morning Chronicle :— 


“It is M. Feron, we believe, who relates the anecdote of the negro barber 


in New York, who was quite mg ae at the idea of his pena, cenenls of 
submitting to the degradation of shaving negroes. A trait hardly less 
characteristic occurred in a rt of a case at Bow-street, in the Chronicle of 
yesterday. We allude to the-alahn into which poor Townshend was thrown at 
the idea, that the hands which had taken earls, marquesses, and dukes, should 
be dishonoured by coming in contact with barbers. ‘ Why, Sir Richard 
Birnie,’ said the veteran, ‘I beg leave to tell you, that I think it would lessen 
me a great deal if I were to execute a warrant upon a barber after forty-six 
years’ service, during which period I have had the honour of taking earls, 


, no, Sir Richard ; let the barber fight if he likes 
marquesses, and dukes. No, no, Sir Ric 7 me ree oS 


it, but don’t let me be degraded by executing 
Senate ti sian a number of dhdividuals of rank, whom he had been 
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being in constant contact with his despisers, to identify himself in imagination 
with them. In the same manner, in a country in which the distinctions of 
rank and wealth are sharply marked, the lower orders either endeavour, like 
Burns, to brave the contempt which attaches to them, by persuading them- 
selves that— 
‘ The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gow’d for a’ that—’ 


a sort of manifesto, by the bye, which is about as indicative of self-satis- 
faction as the 
‘ Whistling aloud to bear his courage up,’ 

is of tranquillity of mind; or they, like Townshend, catch hold of any little 
accident—such as shaving a Lord, or arresting him, or holding his horse, or 
holding a bason to him when he is sick—to escape in idea from their condi- 
tion ; availing themselves of the very circumstances which mark their infe- 
riority to prove their elevation. I have shaved a white man—I am a black 
man—l, therefore, mark the degradation of the black men, of whom I am 
one, the more by refusing to shave black men. I am a low man, but I have 
arrested high men; and by refusing to arrest low men, of whom I am one, 
I in like manner mark the more pointedly the degradation of the class to 
which I belong. 

“* Any man who has looked around him with attention must have witnessed 
in servants, waiters at inns, and others in humble stations, the aid which 
vanity—though what we must call a benevolent provision of nature—affords 
to the low, by enabling them to escape, by imaginary distinctions from what 
is a real evil, the feeling of being an object of contempt: 

** As distinction is every thing in the world, it is natural that men of rank 
should endeavour to maintain it, in as many cases as they — can; and 
— natural that others should endeavour to break down the barriers 
which constitute the distinction. It is, therefore, quite natural that men of 
rank should feel uneasy at the distinction which they have long enjoyed, in 
their manner of deciding quarrels, ceasing to be over, from the lower orders 
adopting the same manner. Lord Ellenborough, we remember, gave great 
offence to the mercantile aristocracy in the city, in a case where one merchant 
had posted another for a coward, by observing, that traders would be much 
better employed in posting their ledgers than in posting each other. But if 
the innovation of merchants posting each other holt hae been considered 
dangerous, what must be the farther step of bakers and barbers posting each 
other? But then as this is an age of intellect, the diffusion of duelling, as 
the reporter indicated by the heading which he gave to the case, is the result 
of the march of intellect. ‘You know, Mr. Minshull,’ said the ingenious 
Mr. Townshend, ‘ that many strong ments have been used in favour of 
the practice among persons of rank, and it has been asserted that it operates 
as a check upon those who would otherwise violate the decorum and outrage 
the feelings of polished society.’ So far, so , Mr. Townshend ; but then 

ou add, ‘for barbers and the cutters of cabbage-staiks to fight duels, is the 

eight of absurdity.’ But if barbers and cutters of cab talks wish to 
observe the decorum, and to the feelings of poli society ; and if 
shooting each other be an infallible specific in the case of men of rank, for 
preventing all violations of decorum and good feeling, is it not natural that 
cutters of cabbage-stalks and barbers, anxious to attain, or at least — 
mate as closely as possible the perfection of these elevated. models, 


wish to recur to the same specific? This comes of ing. Say it is the 
duty of every saan t0 elevate himesié an high ix cob cocks ef tieiat tie ve- 
ment as he possibly can—say that barbers and cabbage-cutters, being in this 
world in a state of probation to fit them for another, and that, consequently, 
aay can newer. be Soe Saaioy Sagooves.—coy Gate seu cee Up Wer meas 
web get facrsersans Ang: you at once the use of the 
means which experience has to be bee teed gi these 
qualities. ‘ God forbid,’ said a court preacher, before » ‘that in 
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ramps the forgiveness of injuries, I should be thought to recommend 
that any gentleman should bear with what might tarnish his honour.’ But 
what is good for gentlemen is good for all, if all are to have the same object 
in view. 

“ There is nothing like pushing an argument as far as it will go, if we 
wish to try its soundness. Ifduelling be good for giving delicacy in one case, 
it will be good in another. According to this principle, the Yankees, who 
are constantly rifling each other, should be the most delicate and decorous of 
human kind. Are they one whit better behaved than cther people because 


all are duellists ? 

“ There is certainly no reason why barbers and cutters of cabbages should 
not pistol each other as well as their betters ; but were they to do so generally, 
we believe the circumstance would serve wonderfully to aid the higher ranks 
in seeing the futility of the reasons for the practice. If general challenges 
were to be recognised, it would be seen, that so far from the practice contri- 
buting to improve behaviour, it would have the very contrary effect ; for the 
turbulent, relying on his insensibility, would often be tempted to encroach on 
more valuable men than himself. Duelling is not abused at present, because it 
is had recourse to chiefly by persons of consequence, who, by behaving ill, would 
lose the opinion of those ole whew they associate. It is the influence of this 
opinion which secures the good behaviour, and not the duelling, which has a 
directly contrary tendency, by allowing the exhibition of bravery to diminish 
the disgust which offensive conduct is calculated to cause.” 


We think that in the two last sentences the able writer’s argument 
limps. If “ duelling is not abused at present because it is had recourse 
to chiefly by persons of consequence, who by behaving ill would lose 
the opinion with whom they associate,” duelling should clearly be 
confined to those classes; and Townshend was not so far in error in 
alleging the impropriety of permitting the practice to bakers and 
cabbage-cutters. Gentlemen feel themselves more or less, according 
to their stations and the extent of their connexions, responsible to 
society for their conduct ; and will hardly risk any great outrage, except 
when under the influence of passions which distort the proportions of 
the immediate pleasure and the probable punishment in the judg- 
ment. A low man is not so accountable: he feels that there are not 
half a dozen people in the world whose opinion is of value to him, or 
he hopes that his misconduct will escape under cover of his insig- 
nificance. Such a person, as he is under fewer checks, should be 
entrusted with fewer powers or privileges of violence. This is arguing 
for one law for the rich and another for the poor; it will be objected, 
and we confess that we are more anxious that the law should be equal, 
that is, proportioned to its subjects, in-its operation than nominally 
equal in itself. The poor suffer more than they gain by the doctrine 
of the unity of the law: we impose a fine of five pounds on a prince or 
a pauper indifferently, and call it equal justice. The equality is cer- 
tainly in the penalty, the inequality in the effect of it. 

We question the exactitude of the Chronicle’s representation, that 
it is SP soncov of opinion which secures the good behaviour of the higher 
classes, and not the duelling. Duelling has, we are persuaded, a con- 
siderable part in the described effect. The idea of the mouth of a 
pistol often comes between a man and the delivery of a petulant speech, 
or the commission of a licentious action. He may, to be sure, brave 
it out after all, but he knows that he will suffer in the t of the 
- world, and feels all the evils of engaging in a quarrel which will 
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become public, with a bad cause The sympathies of the world will, 
he is aware, be against him; and this reflection sharpens the appre- 
hension of disastrous consequences, to which no man is insensible, and 
to which no man of real courage affects to be insensible. “ If I should 
fall in such a quarrel, every one would condemn me, and say, ‘ he 
deserved it,’” is a bitter thought. The sentiments of the world and 
the practice of duelling act and re-act upon each other. Opinion 
restrains duelling, and duelling again restrains the freedom of speech 
and action. Many a man would say a coarse or cruel thing but for 
the ugly repartee to be expected from the mouth ofa pistol; and many 
a one would petulantly resort to the pistol but_for the apprehension of 
the frown or scoff of the world. The fashion sets decidedly against 
idle duels; and a ridicule, so formidable to the better orders, attaches 
tothem. In clubs, which are great concentrations of opinion, the most 
insuperable objection to-a candidate is the reputation of being quar- 
relsome. 

The example of women, who do not fight duels, is often urged as an 
argument against the necessity pleaded for the practice. I think it a 
bad one, for women say and do extremely cruel things to each other ; 
and the evil of the loss of a few lives a year, if such things allow of 
comparison, does not amount to that of the vexations hourly inflicted 
on the body collectively with every outward form of politeness, Men 
would push these offences farther, were men encouraged by the same 
impunity. 





5th. A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine sums up an amusing and 
ingenious attempt to prove that all menare cowards, and that courage 
is a factitious quality, with these propositions :-— 


“ What we would say is briefly this. No man fights for nothing. A 
soldier for nine-pence a day. A quiet man for a quiet life. ‘ Thrice is 
he armed that hath his quarrel just,’ viz. so adjusted that he is inno 
danger of coming off second best. The long and the short of the 
matter is, the depths of the subjects are as follows—courage is a 
composed force. It results from the perception of adanger, and the 
desire to avoid it: and is that 6blique or diagonal motion which 
carries the man safely out of it. If the shortest road out happens to 
lie through the line of infantry advancing opposite to him, the cou- 
rageous man goes through. If it leads in any other direction he 
takes that other direction.” —Blackwood’s Magazine for October. 


[ like the idea of the composition of forees much ; but granted that 
courage is the diagonal motion between the danger and the desire 
to avoid it, stiliwe have to seek what that quality is which enables 
the man to see the true course—to justly estimate the pressure of the 
danger, and shape his resistance to it? In limiting the signification 
of courage we do but create a necessity for another word. Some of 
the quickest intellects cannot furnish an example of this unnamed 
quality; and instead of a composition of fo acts only one 
way with them, and impels them in the right Tine its direction to 
flight. What is termed presence of mind, I take to be an exact per- 
ception of a sudden danger, and the intense fixation of the to 
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the mode of escape solely. One man, when threatened with a sudden 
danger, sees instantly the consequences, and his mind in a moment 
runs over the sufferings to which he may be subjected, and is abjectly 
oppressed with the idea of them. 'These considerations unnerve him, 
and leave no room for the exertion of his resources. Another man 
sees the precise bearing of the danger, and is filled only with a most 
eager desire to out-maneeuvre it as it were. ‘There is no leisure in 
his mind for a thought on the consequences of the peril; his whole soul 
is directed to the means of escape, and its impulses are rapid and 
acute. The mind is not capable of carrying on many operations at 
onee: if the imagination be at work, ingenuity is at rest ; if inge- 
nuity be acting, imagination is dormant. We have heard a man who 
in a boat was on the point of being run down by a steam-boat, 
describe his feelings while threatened with the sharp bows of the 
steamer, ploughing up the water, and yawing about as she and the 
boat were dodging each other as two men often dodge in the streets, 
opposing in endeavouring to give way to each other; while this mo- 
mentary embarrassment full of life and death existed, he had no 
thought but whether to luff or bear uP, to let go the main and mizen 
sheets, or let fly the jib sheets ; the idea of drowning, the catastrophe 
to be avoided never entered his head; but when they went clear, his 
imagination reverted to the peril passed, and occupied him so strongly, 
that he was for the rest of the day uneasy at the approaches of every 
vessel at a cable’s length from him ; and subjected himself more than 
once to jibes and jeers by giving cautionary hails to craft which were 
at a sufficiently safe distance from him. This was a cowardice after 
the occasion. Imagination had gone to work after ingenuity had per- 
formed its part. Such relapses of the understanding are common—a 
great exertion is made, the result of intense moral activity and energy ; 
and when it is over the fancy runs riot, and the party, if a woman, is 
hysterical or delirious; if a man, “ abroad,” as it is familiarly and 
expressively termed, the exact opposite of what he was before, “ col- 
lected”—his mind ranging over all the categories of the threatened 
disaster. 

Obtuse people of dull imaginations are, it is observed, most 
generally the brave: they are sensible in a siight degree to danger. 
There are also men who are so keenly acted upon by certain motives 
that they overlook it altogether. Fixing their eyes on the goal, they 
see nothing between them and it. Nelson seems to have been one of 
these. His inordinate vanity made him avery brave man. In the 
thought of his éclat he forgot his person. He was shot when walking 
the deck of his ship with feelings probably not varying much in 
quality from those with which a belle parades a ball-room. The hero’s 
was 2 modification of the same passion. 

The bravest action I ever heard of was this: a dranken sailor at 
Drury Lane theatre had stepped from the pilaster boxes to the narrow 
ledge which runs at that house over the proscenium, where he com- 
menced a promenade to the horror of the spectators, who every moment 
expected to see him dashed to pieces. A Bow-street officer followed 
the fellow to his perilous station, and taking him by the collar reso- 
lutely marched him back to the side, and drew him into the pilaster 
boxes—the slightest resistance, and both would have been dashed 
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down many feet! No éclat, and probably no reward, attended this 
action, and none very likely was contemplated ; a dry sense of duty, 
of the propriety of preventing people from dashing their brains out 
in the theatre, was probably the only motive. To the best of my 
recollection this was the poor fellow who was afterwards killed by 
Thistlewood, the Cato-street conspirator. 





— Inthe case of Beaumont v. Thwaites, (the editor of the Morning 
Herald,) an action for libel, Lord Tenterden laid down the alarming 
doctrine that the publication of matter reflecting upon the character 
of individuals cannot be justified on the score of its being a correct 
and impartial copy of a parliamentary report. The Times observes 
thus on the occasion :-— 


“* Where we in the place of The Herald, we would leave no stone 
unturned to set aside such a verdict, and that not for our own sake, 
but for the sake of the people of England, who have a right to 
receive, and hear, and read in any form that may best suit their con- 
venience, that which has been officially printed at their expense by a 
portion of their representatives duly commissioned.” 


What idle and fulsome stuff is this! Who does not know right 
well that neither The Times, The Herald, nor any other paper in his 
majesty’s dominions cares one straw for the people of England, except 
indeed as the people of England contribute to their profits. The 
advantage of the press and the public generally concur; where they 
separate, the press will pursue its own immediate interests. It, as 
well as the community, is interested in the right of reprinting parlia- 
mentary reports with safety, and therefore it is natural and politic 
that it should assert the right ; butit will do so not only out of regard, 
as pretended, for the people of England, but for the sake of its own 
circulation. The seven-pences, not society, will be its motives. What 
the press should endeavour to impress on the public is the identity of 
their interests, and not the disinterestedness of its services. Men, 
such as men now are, and we suppose always have been, will not 
labour gratuitously and make sacrifices for a public, commonly called 
generous, because generosity is the last quality that can be predicated 
of it; people collectively being always ungrateful for the services of 
individuals, as each shifts the burden of obligation on the body cor- 
porate, minus himself—and of all men, pressmen are the least likely 
to be moved to this Quixotism ; for taking them in the gross they are 
as trading and mercenary a crew as any going, and our only security 
for their political honesty consists in their obvious policy, and cer- 
tainly a very good one it oftenis. Being what they are, their pretensions 
to serve the public merely for the sake of the public, is a gross piece 
of quackery copied from some of their own filthy first page and nasty- 
corner advertisements. It is a foolish thing, oh, all-wise press, to 
tell a flam which no creature is stupid enough to believe. It is a false- 
hood thrown away, and no one should be wasteful of the article in 
which he deals. 

We remember an old Irish gentleman who used to say fondly to his 
wife, “ Did I not marry you for love, Katty,—and a small matter of 
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money.”—The press serves us “for love,—and a small matter of 
money.” It is requited in exact proportion to its utility; and is, like 
a magistrate, unpaid when it is good for nothing. 





6th. In a former Diary I remarked that proofs of rationality were 
often adduced in questions of lunacy as evidence of insanity. The 
opposite observation is equally true. Instances of folly are often 
uoted as instances of sense. In the inquest on the Reverend Mr. 
Holmes of Nottingham, Dr. Haslam testified to the sanity of the 
party ; and as an example mentioned the poor gentleman’s approval 
of an extremely silly joke uttered by him the said doctor:— 


“ When talking of walking, he (the alleged lunatic) said I empioy 
a stick; and one of the legal gentlemen said, what sort of a stick ? 
He said he did not know; somebody replied, it was a bamboo, and 
I rejoined, take care these lawyers do not bamboozle you out of your 
stick; when he tapped me on the back, and said, that isa good hit— 


I like that amazingly.” 


Doctor Haslam’s wit is surprisingly like that of Doctor Ollapod in 
the play, and he could not have excited a more reasonable suspicion 
of any creature’s intellect, than by instancing his approval of it. The 
learned gentleman’s evidence is in every part extremely curious. The 
philosophy is about on a par with the facetiousness of it. Quarrelling 
with the term “ unsound mind,” he says, 


“ [think it is an improper term, as tt carries with it an hypo- 
thesis that is not proved ; and secondly, that it has a tendency to 
spread the doctrine of materialism. Non compos, not competent, is 
the proper term. If Mr. Holmes were to murder a man, I would find 
him guilty, and would see him hanged after. He finished a Latin 
quotation that I began. The terms insane and unsound are not mutually 
convertible. Lunacy implies insanity. The mind cannot be said to 
be unsound, for if we suppose the human mind an emanation from 
the Supreme Being, it is not susceptible of the ordinary corrup- 
tions of matter. e can say an unsound tooth, an unsound horse, 
or unsound cheese; but we cannot say an insane tooth, an insane 
horse, or insane cheese; and, therefore, they are not convertible 


terms.” 


The doctor’s objection that the term unsound mind, “ carries with 
it an hypothesis that is not proved,” is as intelligent as it is profound. 
An hypothesis the doctor should learn is in its very nature a thing un- 
mich in assumption ; and why he should so particularly object to 
this poor hypothesis, the sin of being wnproved, we are somewhat at 
a loss to understand. 

The doctor’s declaration, that were Mr. Holmes to commit marder 
he would find him guilty, “ and see him hanged after,” appears to go 
one step farther than necessary, i.e. the step to the gallows, but the 
idea is professional; the docter is doubtless in the habit of being in 


at the death. 
Now for the philosophy :-— 
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“ The mind cannot be said to be unsound, for if we suppose the 
human mind an emanation from the Supreme Being, it is not susceptible 
of the ordinary corruptions of matter.” 


This solves the question in a trice; but the doctor declares the 
“ non compos,” the “ not competent,” to be the proper term; and 
how can we say, “ supposing the human mind to be an emanation from 
the Supreme Being,” that it is not competent with any more propriety 
than we say it is not sound? The doctor's theology and logic have 
what Curran called the cogency of nine pins, for one knocks the other 
down. 

The doctor speaks in a new character, and by no means with less 
curious and happy effect :-— 


“TI have a father ninety-two years of age, not so good as Mr. 
Holmes, but I do not think he is a lunatic.” 


What an obliging son ! 
Again, as a witness :— 


“ Question by the Commissioner: Supposing a gentleman has a 
daughter, to whom he is paying an annuity, and when he is asked 
whether he has a daughter, and says he has not, although she is living 
only a mile or two off, is he a person of competent mind !—A. I can- 
not answer that question.—Q. When want of recollection is carried to 
a certain point, should you not call it incompetency of mind ‘—A. 
Yes, if it go far enough—Q. Well, then, is that far enough, when 
he does not recollect he has a daughter?—A. Decmepty nor.” [!!!] 


We marvel what the doctor’s idea of an incompetent witness is ? 
We have ours. He discovers, of a,verity, a sublime idea of the 
“ emanations from the Supreme Being,” when he avers the fact of a 
father forgetting the existence of his child is no impeachment of his 
intellects. 





“Mr. Peet’s Acts.—Before the passing of Mr. Peel’s late Acts, 
however often a prisoner had been convicted of simple felony, he could 
only be transported for seven years for a similar offence. Now, how- 
ever, on a second conviction, parties are liable to be trrnsported for 
life ; but it is necessary that the former conviction should form a part 
of the indictment. From this not being very generally known, some 
few cases have occurred at the present sessions, in which the former 
conviction has got been included in the indictment, which has pre- 
vented the bench from passing the utmost sentence, ing the hear- 
ing of one of these cases, on Thursday week, Mr. Norris said that 
the bench would not suffer the power to be thus taken out of its 
hands, and that the prosecutor's attorney should measure out 4 
criminal’s punishment. They must bear in mind, that in any fu- 
ture case, in which this form was neglected, costs would not be al- 
lowed. We understand, that the profession generally complain of 
the regulation imposed upon them by the New Act. It is not the 
most easy thing in the would to get access to the records of the New 


Bailey ; and when the required information is o attorneys 
have to write to their agents in Preston, to instruct the cler! of the 
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peace to bring down a record of the former conviction for which he 
receives a fee of 6s. 8d.; but the attorney for the prosecution receives 
nothing for the additional trouble and expence imposed upon him.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 

This is one of the several examples that might be adduced of the 
incompleteness and looseness of Mr. Peel’s legislation. In the instance 
quoted, the degree of punishment awaiting an offender, is regulated 
according to the caprice of the prosecutor; or what is still worse, it 
may depend on the probity, or, an equally doubtful quality, the care 
of aclerk. Wisely would Mr. Peel have proceeded, had he adopted 
the principles of Mr. Bentham, and said in the emphatic language of 
the great master of jurisprudence:— 

“In my system is neither dispensing power nor vicarious punish- 
ment; I give to no lawyer’s clerk, to no hackney writer, a negative 
upon the laws. I set up in no garret, nor in any cellar, an office for 
selling pardons.” 

By requiring the conviction for a first offence to be set forth in in- 
dictments, Mr. Peel has in effect established in every attorney’s office, 
an office for selling, if not pardons, certainly mitigatious of punish- 
ment. “ But how is the court to be affected with the knowledge of 
the first offence,” the lawyers will inquire? If justice, which has been 
wilfully hoodwinked by lawyers, would condescend to remove the 
bandage from her eyes and see, there would be very little difficulty in 
the case. The scheme, however, of English practice is to narrow 
the cognizance of justice to the smallest conceivable point. The 
lawyers would let her neither see, nor hear, nor feel, nor under- 
stand. They would, as we behold in her emblems—apt types of 
her existing nature—put scales into her hands, but not suffer her 
to see the balance—arm her with a sword, and not permit her 
to behold where she strikes. It is their sport and profit to playa 
kind of game of blind-man’s-buff with the much abused lady; and 
she oftener smites the public than the thief. Let justice open her 

es; let her see what is passing else where, every where; Ict her 
note what she sees, and so place her above a dependence on the care 
or integrity of pettifogging attorneys and their clerks. With all this 
activity she may require aids, flappers ; but with this activity she wil] 
be so much the less liable to the miscarriages aa from carelesness 
or knavery. In the particular instance seliee consideration, it would 
be easy to keep records of convictions, and to have a copy lodged in 
every court which ey i be referred to on occasion ; and the identity 
of the party being fully proved, the increased punishment for the 
second offence would enter into the sentence, whether the prosecutor, 
or his legal agent, had or had not been pleased to set it forth in the 


indictment. 





7th. Mr. Erskine having moved the Court of King’s Bench for a 
rule to show cause why a verdict should be set aside, and a new trial 
granted on the ground, that the jary had been led into error under 
the direction of the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, Lord Ten- 


terden asked— 
« Are you not bound to know the law?” 
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Mr. Erskine: “ Not against a lord chief justice.” 
Lord Tenterden: “ You are, but take your rule to show cause.” 


It is somewhat curious, that the advocate should be declared bound 
to know the law which the judge it would appear did not know. 
When the sailor of Joe Millar, on the point of being heaved overboard 
for dead, protested that he was alive; his mate very pertinently 
asked, “ Who should know best, you or the doctor?” And we 
strongly incline to think, that when advocates question chief justices’ 
law, the retort would be, “ Who should know best, you or the 
doctor ?”’ 

The advocate can, strictly speaking, only be dound to know the 
law according to the absurd maxim, which assumes every man to 
know the law; and the single exception of ignorance of the law, 
allowed by the oracle of the law, seems to be in favour of the judges. 
They alone may, without scandal, be argued ignorant of thelaw. In 
Kitchener's Advice to a Footman, he is especially warned not to set 
his master right, when, while waiting at table, he hears him in con- 
versation misquote a passage of Latin or Greek, or mispronounce any 
French or Italian. We imagine, that in spite of what Lord Tenter- 
den says, it will be a point of prudence with the bar not to correct 
Chief Justice Best when he misconceives the law. 





— “Ata Catholic meeting the Rev. Mr. Maguire declared that 
within the last fortnight a Protestant rector waited on him, bearing to 
him (Mr. Maguire) a letter from an archbishop, making an offer of one 
thousand pounds in hand, and a living of 800/. a year, if he would 
consent to abjure the Catholic religion, and become a Protestant 
parson—need he say how he entertained the proposal. And by whom, 
continued Mr. Maguire, by whom was this offer made? By the very 
persons who had subscribed 600/. to prosecute me for immorality ; 
they unwillingly paid this compliment to my religion—it was declaring 
I was unfit to exercise the sacred functions of a Catholic priest, but 
was quite moral enough to make a Protestant parson.” 

This is certainly rather an odd compliment to Protestantism. 
There is a similar compliment to Christianity in the Merchant of 
Venice, which has always struck me as extremely unlucky. It is made 
one of the conditions of Shylock’s pardon that he shall become a 
Christian! After he has shown himself a monster of inexorable 
cruelty, it occurs to Portia that he is a mighty proper person to 
become a Christian, whether he likes it or not. As his conversion is 
compelled, it must of course be understood that the mere nominal 
acquisition of so amiable a person will doChristianity honour. “You 
must be one of us, my good sir,” says Portia, in effect; “ here is a 
nice spirit for Christianity, and you shall not refuse us.” Perhaps, 
however, Portia thought that Christianity would cure the Jew of his 
nasty itch for cutting pounds of flesh from men’s breasts ; and we have 
only farther to suppose that she imagined Christians were to be made 
by the cheap and easy process of sprinkling infidels with a little water ; 
which indeed seems to be the common opinion down to the present day. 
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9th. When setting aside an attachment, the Vice Chancellor ob- 
served :—* So chary were the laws of England of the liberty of the 
subject, that they allowed the slightest informality to overthrow any 
proceedings which might affect it.” 

This is one of those clap-traps which are apt to take with an 
egregiously conceited people, whether said or sung, uttered in a court 
or atheatre. Itis thus that we are prone to convert the ugliest defects 
into the most curious graces. Our tenderness for the liberty of the 
subject is so excessive, so outrageously nice, that we lay hold of any 
flaw or informality in order to avoid a’suspension of it. Of whet 
admirable use to lawyers is a vague term—liberty always sounds good. 
There is a liberty, however, that is bad, and it is a liberty which is 
marvellously grievous to the community, even when it owes its conii- 
nuance to “ the slightest informality :” we mean the liberty of rogues, 
and the liberty of preying on society. The “slightest informalities,” 
which give freedom to one honest man, we vehemently suspect extend 
the same grace to nine knaves. Where then is the balance of benefit. 
We will imagine a case :—A is defrauding B, and bringing him to a 
jail; B appeals to the Court of Chancery to restrain A, and commits 
“ the slightest informality” in his petition; the court rejects his 
prayer, because “so chary are the laws of England of the liberty of 
the subject, that they allow the slightest informality to overthrow any 
proceedings which may affect them.” The injured man B is then 
thrown into a prison in consequence of the knavery of A, and the 
great regard which the law has for the liberty of the (bad) subject ! 

To form, however, a just idea of what the law’s real tenderness for 
the liberty of the subject is, we should look at the vast discretionary 
power of stupid unpaid magistrates, and the manner in which the jails 
are filled. In the very newspaper which contains the above quoted 
clap-trap, this instance of the liberty of the subject appears, in an 
ex-parte proceeding, we must add. It deserves to be true, as the 
Americans would say, for the honour of the unpaid magistracy in 
general, and clerical ones in particular :— 


. COURT OF KING'S BENCH, NOV. 7. 

« Criminal Inrormation.—Mr. Goulburn applied to the Court for a 
rule to show cause why a criminal information should not be filed against 
the Rev. Jas. Roberts, of Hartshill, in the county of Warwick, a magistrate 
of that county ; and the d on which he the application was, that 
the reverend gentleman had been guilty of wilful and corrupt oppression, 
perpetrated under colour of executing his duty as a magistrate. He had 
several affidavits in support of his motion, the principal of which was that of 
Mr. John Mason, the who had been very seriously injured in this 
instance by the misconduct of the reverend magistrate. John n was a 
man in humble circumstances. On the 3lst August last, about seven o'clock 
in the evening, a constable came to Mason’s house with two warrants issued 
by the Reverend James Roberts, commanding the constable to 

ason, and take him in custody before that magistrate. These warrants had 
been returned to Mr. Roberts, and therefore he could not PR mere op 
them; but by them the constable, whose affidavit he had, was to 
take Mason into custody, and witog Rie hele Se Segue are any 
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killed eertain turkeys, the property of two persons of the names of Joyce and 
King. Upon this wy Mason was taken, and remained in cus from 
seven in the evening of the 31st of August till the evening of the following 
day, when he was brought before Mr. Roberts. Mason now swore that he 
believed that his dog did not kill the fowls, and so he asserted before Mr. 
Roberts ; but this was not listened to by Mr. Roberts, who told him he must 
immediately pay 1/. 16s. to each of the owners of the turkeys. This Mason 
refused to do, unless some evidence was produced that his dog had really 
killed the fowls. Mr. Roberts then proceeded to take the examination of 
witnesses to prove the charge, in which examination it did not appear that 
either of the witnesses saw the dog kill the fowls, nor was any blame whatever 
attached to Mason personally. Mr. Roberts, however, threatened to make 
out a mittimus against Mason, and to send him to gaol immediately, unless 
he either ery to Joyce and King the sums which he had mentioned, or find 
a surety that he would pay. Mason found a surety immediately, and then 
Mr. Roberts took both od them into his parlour, and Léwad them over, Mason 
in 20/. and the surety in 10/ that Mason would appear at the sessions. 
Mason then asked Mr. Roberts to tell him why he was so bound over, and 
what was the ground of complaint against him? and it was well known that 
the magistrates in such cases were bound to give the persons accused a written 
account of the cause of binding them over, and of what they were to do in 
consequence. Mr. Roberts, however, refused to comply with the request, 
and said that he himself would keep the recognizances, and take them with 
him to Warwick. Mason then asked whether there was any thing to pay for 
the trouble and services of the justice himself in this matter? and Mr. 
Roberts answered, ‘ Yes, eight shillings.’ Mason then said, he thought 
that four shillings was enough ; but Mr. Roberts insisted upon eight shil- 
lings, which were paid him ; and he also took 17s. from Joyce and King, so 
that for his own services he took the sum of 25s. Nothing appeared on that 
occasion that he took them for a clerk or any other servant ; for he did every 
thing himself, and put the money in his own pocket, and there was every 
reason to believe, applied it to his own use. Mason then thought that the 
matter was over for that time ; but it soon appeared that Joyce and King had 
concerted a plan, by which they hoped to punish Mason for not paying the 
money, and yrs 9 recover their 17s. en the other business was con- 
cluded, Mr. Roberts said to Mason, ‘ There is another charge against you ; 
an information that your dog is a lurcher, and that he is kept by you for the 
purpose of chasing and killing game ;’ and Mr. Roberts informed him that 
this was an offence against the game laws, for which he was liable to be 
punished. Mason now swore that the only notice he had of this charge was 
given him at the time he was apprehended, so that he had no means of 
meeting the charge at that time, and no power to sat og Sige evidence, as 
he easily have done if time had been allowed him, that the dog was 
not a lurcher—the man who bred it living at the distance of twelve miles 


from the place where this took p Mason now swore that the 
dog was not a lurcher. is was confirmed by the affidavit of the man who 
bred it, who stated what it was in terms which would, perhaps, amuse the 


. y m4 
that he was bow-legged, and in every respect the reverse of a kept for. 
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spit. Mason swore e had never been used for the } of 
pursuing and game, foe which it wes Snfit, and that he had 
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nation of a person of the name of Francis Ball, who said that the dog was a 
lurcher, and that he had seen a man who told him that he had seen the dog 
in chace of a hare ; but Ball did not say that he himself had seen the dog 
chasing a hare, or that he ever saw Mason using it for any such purposes, or 
for the pursuit or killing of any game whatever. Mason again applied to the 
magistrate for a little time to enable him to produce evidence to show that 
the dog was not a lurcher, nor any thing like it, and was totally unfit for 
being used for the purposes of finding out, pursuing, or killing game; but 
Mr. Roberts still refused him this justice, and immediately convicted him. 
“ Lord Tenterden: ‘ Take a rule to show cause.’” 





10th. It is not surprising that swindlers abound as they do in this 
town, when the extraordinary gullibility of tradesmen is considered. 
The inordinate greediness of our shopkeepers deprive them of all 
discretion, and they bite at any bait that is thrown out to them. 
Their credulity is perfectly astonishing. A fine example in point has 
just appeared in a police affair. . 

A person goes to a whiskey shop near Covent Garden, and giving 
the dealer to understand that he is Mr. Spring Rice, the Under Se- 
cretary of State, orders home some gallons of spirits, and requests per- 
mission to taste some more in a back room; explaining that it would 
not be decorous in a person in his station in life to be seen tippling in 
a public shop. He is shown accordingly into a back room, where he 
finishes with all convenient dispatch the bottle set before him, gets 
beastly drunk, and falls asleep on asofa. The reflections and conduct 
of the shrewd shopkeeper at this delicate crisis, will appear to the 


best advantage in an extract from the police report :— 


“ He did not like to disturb the Honourable Gentleman, and there- 
fore thought he would leave him to the repose which he seemed in- 
clined to enjoy, until the return of his (Mr. Gallway's) elder brother, 
who, perhaps, would know better what to do with such a guest in 
such a situation. At length Mr. William Gallway (the brother) came 
home, and his description of the sequel we give in his own words :—~ 

“<JT returned home, your worships, last evening, a little before 
eight o’clock, and upon entering the shop, my brother informed me in 
a whisper, that Thomas Spring Rice, Esq. was in the parlour very 
drunk. I certainly felt considerable surprise at hearing that the Ho- 
nourable Gentleman was in such a state (a laugh]; but, determined. 
to make the best I could of the matter, I wal into the parlour, 
and certainly found the prisoner stretched on the sofa, as drunk as a 
man could well desire to be. I took off my hat, and was very polite 
to him, and he did me the honour to rise, and make me the steadiest 
bow he could command. He was exeessively drunk, and I confess I 
felt considerable pain for his situation [laughter]. The prisoner, 
addressing me, said, ‘ I am Mr. Thomas Spring Rice, and it will be in 
my power to do you a great service in your business. You must be 
aware, of course, that I command a large connexion, and your 
whiskey is so very excellent, and I have experienced such very civil 
treatment, that I shall certainly recommend you to the of 
all my friends. aa iuneaeciiade | \ansbnaiaind rhiskey ; 
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and I will hand one of your cards to him; and I have no doubt that 
he will give you an order for ten gallons at. least.’ 

“< By this time, your worships, I had taken a closer view of my vi- 
sitor, and I began to entertain considerable doubt whether he was 
really the Under Secretary of State. It so happened, that there was 
a gentleman in the shop at this moment who was acquainted with 
Mr. Spring Rice, and knowing this fact, I communicated to him what 
had passed, and requested him to look at the gentleman, and satisfy 
my doubts. ‘Oh dear no,’ said this gentleman,‘ pray do not ask me, 


for if he has got into sucha state, I would not for the world 


that he should know that any friend of his saw him in that con- 
dition.’ [Loud laughter.] Presently the prisoner walked, or rather 
staggered, into the shop, and the gentleman absolutely turned aside, 
and held down his head, to avoid seeing or being seen by the supposed 
Under Secretary. The prisoner, if he had gone directly out, would 
have escaped well enough, but he chose to stop and talk, and the 
moment he spoke, the gentleman knew by his voice that he was not 
Mr. Spring Rice, and proclaimed him to be an impostor.” 


It is so extremely probable, that a friend of Mr. Spring Rice was 
amusing himself with conversation in a whiskey shop ; and that a friend 
of Mr. Spring Rice, if really there, would for one moment believe 
that the Under Secretary of State was dead drunk with whiskey at 
seven o’clock. The shopkeeper was doubly deceived ; first by the 
bravery of the tippler, and next, by the pretension of the visitor in 
his shop, to terms of friendship with Mr. Spring Rice. Some of 
these people have really a credulity which accommodates itself to any 
demands on it. Nothing is too monstrous or improbable for them. 





11th. I commenced this Diary with an example of the late wise 
lord mayor’s virtuous disapproval of plaister Venuses without petti- 
coats. Here is a kind of pendant to the affair. Give modesty its 
head, says Sterne, and it is like a raging and roaring lion. Decorum 
is going wild:— 

“ QUEEN-SQUARE.—Tus AcE or Moratity.—Mr. Willis, a cheese- 
monger, residing in Tothill-street, Westminster, was charged with 
assaulting a young Italian lad, named Giovanni Sanni. The boy said 
that the defendant invited him into the shop, and then dragged him 
into the parlour, where he beat him severely with a stick, and kicked 
him until he was black and blue. Mr. Willis,in his defence, said that 
the boy was in the habit of going about the streets ‘ with the 
infamous and disgusting image of a Venus reclining, and had 
actually held one of them up to his wife; he therefore struck him, 
and drove him out of the shop. 

“ Mr. Gregorie said that the images, which Mr. Willis considered 
so disgusting, were almost in every person’s house, and were not 
considered indelicate. The assault having been admitted, the de- 
a ogeer F must either make the complainant some compensation, or 
put in bail. 

“ Mr. White said, that the. fellows. who.went about with the 
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images were a parcel of vagabonds ; and if any of them were 
brought before him, he would commit them under the Vagrant Act. 
“‘ The defendant made the lad a compensation for his beating, and 
left the office.’ 
This moral battery for indelicacy, reminds one of the pious rage of 
Mathews’ American, who 


* Stove a cask of beer because it worked on Sunday ;” 


or of the zeal of Drunken Barnaby’s Puritan, who hung his cat on 
Monday because she killed a mouse on the Sabbath. 


. 


— In what an odd diction people indulge. A writer in the American 
Journal of Science and Arts, discussing the merits of a gas-engine, 
says—“ Fascinated with the beauty of the machine, there are many 
who yet declare it to be no failure.” The fascination of a gas- 
engine! What refinement shall we have next? This indeed is 
American: but The Stamford News almost rivals Jonathan, for it 
speaks of “ the Joyal and respectable ruins of Dunwich.” We had 
no notion that loyalty was a quality belonging to ruins. It is generally 


a flourishing property. 








— In atrial of some people for an assault on the mother of Sheen, 
the gentleman who was declared, according to law, not guilty of 
cutting his child’s head off, the prosecutrix described her son as the 
unfortunate William Sheen. Never was there an epithet so little 
deserved. The man who cuts heads off with the most encouraging 
impunity is surely eminently fortunate? It appeared in evidence, that 
an opinion of Sheen’s having a kind of patent for cutting off heads, 
prevails among his neighbours, as they point to the house, and say, 
“ Don’t go in there, for if you do, you will be sure to have your 


head cut off.” 





15th. The Reverend Mr. Best, of Sheffield, has taken to sermonising 
against theatrical amusements, as the serious afflictions of play-going, 
which, heaven knows, carry their own — with them, are 
improperly called. The reverend gentleman uplifts his voice in 
this strain :-— 

“ And here I would take occasion to raise my warning voice against 
a class of sins, which, of all others perhaps, are most fatal in their 
consequences, both as it regards this world, and that which is to 
come. I will not be deterred by the captiousness of a fastidious 
delicacy from plainly saying, that I mean the sins of uncleannese, 


fornication, whoredom, and adultery. THERE 18 TOO MUCH REASON 
TO BELIEVE THAT THESE SINS ARE BECOME ALARMINGLY COMMON 


ww Suerrietp. To these sins the theatre directly leads; and for 
the commission of them it presents at once the temptation and 
the opportunity; and to this rustic prst—for I can call it by 
no milder term—is to be ascribed a large portion of this ivaa™ 
and increasing evil, Oh, what guilty scenes will that day 
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when God will bring every secret thing into judgment—and the 
seducer and seduced—the whore and the whoremonger—-the adulterer 
and the adultress—shall stand confronted before the decisive bar.”. 


Now, as for the charge that the theatre directly leads to the com- 
mission of the siuvs so circumstantially described, (as by one who liked 
the vocabulary of vice at least,) that it presents the temptation and 
the opportunity, &. The odium belonging to the fact, if fact it be, 
is to be divided with a class of buildings of the very first pretension 
to respectability and sanctity, for I will affirm and appeal to any one 
who knows town, for the truth of the assertion, that it is perfectly 
notorious, that the most profligate men of intrigue declare the 
Methodists’ meeting-houses to be the best places for seeking affairs of 
gallantry in London; and that they make them their haunts, and 
resort to them as sportsmen do to their well stocked coverts. They 
« present the temptation and the opportunity,” and the mind of the 
poor female prey, heated by fanaticism, is, as the editor of the Chronicle 
shrewdly observes, prone to sensuality. All excitements are near 
of kin, and the transition from one to another is easy. J mention this 
circumstance as a fact well known to those acquainted with the habits 
of men on the town; and without at all intending to convey by it any 
discredit to Methodism. All that I mean to contend is, that theatricals 
are as little objectionable on the score of the incidental opportunities 
they give to vice as Methodism ; and that the argument quoted against 
play-houses is equally applicable to meeting-houses—nay, the case is 
even stronger against the latter, inasmuch as seduction is a greater 
evil than prostitution. 





17th. There runs a story, that when a waiter at Brookes’s dropped 
down suddenly in a fit, some noble lord instantly offered odds that the 
man was dead; and on the bet being eagerly taken, forbad any one 
to touch him, as assistance to the apoplectic subject he declared would 
be unfair play to the better. This, it is said, happened at the west 
end of the town. See how they act at theeast. East or west, the 
spirit of gambling, or of avarice, is much the same in its phases—all 
absorbing, and hideously heartless. 


“ Bioop Poticy in tHe Crry.—It may serve as a proof of the 
diabolical hardness of heart produced by the practice of gambling, 
whether in the hells, as they are called, or in the funds, to state that 
a tee | has been handed about ’Change, giving five guineas to receive 
a hundred, if the three ambassadors’ heads were off at Constantinople 
by the 15th of the present month! What wretches! Money! money! 
above all things money! ‘This it is' to speculators in the funds— 
time-bargainers.”— Times. : 


Extremes meet: how nearly the barbarism which suggested this 
speculation, and the speculation suggested by the barbarism, approx 
imate—what savages were the civilised cits! wy 

Undoubtedly this money getting passion is the canker of our 


and every day some new knavery or revolting indecency is 
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allowable, on the solid score of the profit that accompanies it. The 
province of things held wrong is miserably straitened in this age of 
liberality, and great commercial and moral nation; and, indeed, with 
the exception of picking pockets, burglary, highway robbery, and 
shop-lifting, we question whether any acts of a money getting 
character are now thought unbecoming in the city—the city, the very 
heart of Mammon, the rotten core of avarice, the centre of the cancer 
which is piercing, possessing, and corrupting every part of the social 
structure with its fungous fibres. 





— Mr. O’Shiel, the gentleman who writes plays in England and makes 
speeches in Ireland, has compared the crimes of Englishmen and 
Irishmen. The picture is touched up with the usual fantastical 
oes that Irish orators delight in; but there is some truth in the 
outline :-— 


_ “ The dock of Clonmel itself does not teem with one half the guilt which 
is exhibited at an English assize town, and, however terrible the savage 
revenge of the Irish peasant may be, it is not, at all events, so revolting to 
the moral sense as the base, the foul, the sordid crimes which make up the 
abominable miscellany of mingled nastiness and horror, which is displayed 
in English courts of justice. Surve an English dock. Does not maternal 
nature shudder at the tacle ? ith her strangling hands, her stony and 
barbarous eye, her cruel lip, and her breasts teeming with the superfluous 
milk, which serves at once to denote the murderess and the mother— 
infanticide stands forth in the front and fore-ground of criminality! Beside 
her, stands another wretch with an emasculate aspect, whose deeds ought to 
be ‘ without a name,’ and from whose contemplation nature recoils witha 
start of even stronger horror. Next appears (if I may pursue the per- 
a the hideous form of sanguinary lust, that mingles passion and 
blood together, and crowns with assassination the ferocity of barbarous love ! 
But I may be in d desired to survey the tribunals of my own 
country, and asked, whether I shall not find m there? Aye, and in an 
awful form. But English and Irish murders are essentially distinct. The 
one is influenced by the appetite for gain, and is as mercenary as it is bloody, 
and not more inhuman than it is base. English murder pelf for its 
instigator, and cruelty for its companion. It goes forth in the season of 
repose, and the hour of silence, covered with ‘ the blanket of the night,’ 


wia't A ipah ot wpe A nyse A? 
ith Tarquin’s ae, i es towards its design, 
Steals like a ghost.’ [Cheers.] 


‘¢ It skulks to the habitation of unoffen lapasenty air Sian oom 
and lifting up the latch with a slow and trem ling finger to of 
sleep, and while with one hand it seizes the gold for which it thirsts, with the 
other lays its —— grasp upon the wrinkled throat of a feeble old 

or on the tender neck of a young and unpro woman. Such is En 

murder [loud cheers What are the characteristics of murder amongst 
ourselves? [hear ! ey are terrible indeed, but are not marked with s0 
much baseness; and although they may be deserving of as much execration, 
do not excite half so much disgust. murder makes the heart sick, 
while Irish murder makes the hair stan eG Irish made starts =p 


uence of pe principle i sense 
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it bids justice defiance, and invests itself with the spurious dignity of insur- 
rectionary revenge—it is terribly guilty, but it is deplorably mad. Insanity 
furnishes its weapons, and although the consciousness of injuries never can 
afford the least extenuation, it at all events Wry rae a powerful, however it 
cannot bea redeeming, motive. The victims of English murder are old men, 
women, and children—while Irish murder offers up the oppressive middle- 
man, or the barbarous proctor, at the altars of its awful immolation. Irish 
murder sacrifices to revenge, while English murder makes oblation to avarice. 
Irish murder throws the purse of gold away, while English murder puts 
money in its pocket ; and while the one drinks deep of the cup of vengeance, 
the other hies from the scene of slaughter to that of revelry, and lays out the 
profits of bloodshed upon debauch.” 


Irish murder is certainly here painted rather en beau. The Irish 
are an inordinately vain people ; and so much enamoured are they with 
all their national characteristics, that even when they have described 
their murder, they will turn round to you with a simper of satisfac- 
tion and ask, “A’nt it a fine murder now—for a murder? Give me 
lave to ask you whether you ever saw such an aligant murder /—No 
there’s not the like of it all the world over. Faith we cut throats 
like gentlemen, for love and not for money.” 

Mr. O’Shiel’s general description of the character of the sister 
murders (we know not why we should not say sister murders as well 
as sister kingdoms) is doubtless strictly accurate. Irish murder only 
makes the hair stand on an end, which is an affair for the hair dres- 
ser; English murder makes the heart sick, which is a more serious 
matter. A man who wears a wig would be entirely unaffected by 
Irish murder; but as every one has a heart, no one can escape the 
effect of an English murder. Mr. Shiel’s is a philosophical manner 
of looking at these matters. It is well to describe national charac- 
teristics by their operation on hair and hearts. 

The beauty of Irish murder, according to Mr. Shiel, consists in the 
pleasing openness with which it transacts its business. Homer’s Ajax 
exclaims, “ Grant my eyes to see—let me perish in the light,’ andthe 
victims of Irish murder have always the satisfaction of seeing what 
they are about when they are dying. Their assassins, Mr. Shiel says, 
always provide torches in the most liberal spirit conceivable; thus 
carrying, as it were, flambeaus before their crimes, which is but right, 
seeing that their crimes are not vulgar crimes, but crimes of quality. 
For our parts, being in some degree infected with the grovelling spirit 
of our country, we are free to confess that we do not discover the 
great superiority of the murder that illuminates so brilliantly ; and like 
the niser of Walter Scott, we should be apt to say that “a dip was 
good enough to see to die by.” The Irish are however so punctilious 
in giving people light enough to see their throats cut, that they often 
burn the house, with the people in it, in order that they may have no 
reason to complain of shabby dark doings after the skulking English 
manner. While Mr. O’Shiel was pointing out the pleasing pecu- 
liarities of Irish murder, we wish he had explained that moral pheno- 
menon, which a great enthusiast in the cause of Ireland, Sir. Henry 
Parnell, has observed in a published work, namely, that an Irishman, » 
in prosecuting his revenge, never depends on himself, but always pro- 
cures some foreign aid or assistance, He always seeks some over- 
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whelming advantage over his enemy. He will not, however enfuriated 
he may be, spring at his throat, but he will lay coolly in wait for him 
behind a wall, and bring him down by a deliberate and safe shot; or 
he will go and raise a clan and attack his one enemy with fifty of his 
own friends. Parnell remarks that his countrymen are always seeking 
this decided vantage in assailing a foe ; and he traces their recourse to 
the club or stick, to their reluctance to the idea of equal terms. They 
like to repose their courage on an appui of superiority. An English- 
man seldom thinks of any thing of the kind. If he attacks an enemy 
he commonly attacks him alone, and will often throw away a weapon 
in order to meet his adversary on even terms. With all their faults, 


Englishmen are very generous enemies. 








HOOD’S WHIMS. SECOND SERIES. 


Whims and Oddities, in Prose and Verse ; with Forty Original Designs. By Thomas 
Hood, one of the Authors of Odes and Addresses to Great People, and the Designer of 
the Progress of Cant. Second Series. London. Tilt, Fleet-street. 1827. 


We are glad to see Mr. Hood once more at the door of his show, 
for we love to see him play his word-catching antics—we love to retire 
with him into his booth of canvas, and behold him put words instead 
of balls under a cup—and then say, now you are sure this is such or 
such a word—and then, heigh, presto! instead of the adverb or con- 
junction you left there—quick! and it is changed into a pronoun 
or substantive, and all the company is set a grinning. Ue is the 
Grimaldi of literature—makes faces, walks upon his head, and paints 
black and white, to fill up the pauses made by graver actors: we could 
“ better spare a better man.” Astley’s could better dispense with 
Ducrow than with the standard part of clown. It is true, that playing 
Whimsiculo for the amusement of the idle, is not a very high office, 
and requires perhaps no very rare endowment; but it is right that 
some one should fill the ofice—some one ought to retire from the 
world to study grimace, and to arrange his folly in laughable order. 
Amidst all the votaries of literature, and in the great division of labour 
consequent upon that number, surely one may be spared to sum his 
infinite series of nothings. As in the arts, one man designs palaces, 
another casts cannon, and another turns a pin’s head. So one man 
should write history, another philosophy, and- another puns. If one 
man spends his time in comparing the laws of different countries, 
another in investigating the difference between the anatomy of man 
and the lower animals, let another balance words and contrast rhymes. 

In this Second Series, however, Mr. Hood has somewhat disap- 
pointed us: we took up the book with a strong disposition to expand 
the facial muscles, and indeed with an incipient rictus—which not 
being excited by the sal volatile of his wit—remained in an awful 
statu quo state of stiffness, which would have served himself as a good 
subject for a whim. Of a truth, either the Second Series is but the 
lees of the former volume; or what may be the case, the trick of 
punning, whether with pen or pencil, soon grows stale. We would 
not, however, be altogether taken at our word. There are some 
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laughs—some smiles; though many growls, and pishes, and pshaws, 
to be gathered even from this Second Series, which we take to be 
the Rejected Whims of the former collection. The name of Tit7, 
on the title-page, speaks volumes. 

The most humorous plates to our fancy are, the Special Pleader, 
where a back view of a lawyer's head is excellently well displayed by 
the substitution of a kite and its tail. “ Do you smell fire?” is written 
under another, containing the figure of an old fellow in his shirt, with 
a candle in his hand, just awakened out of his sleep, and who is 
unconscious of the smudging of his nightcap. A third represents 
a dog walking on his hind legs in the rain, with an umbrella: it is 
entitled Hydrophobia. ‘The rest may be considered failures ; unless, 
perhaps, we except the old mea at school, learning their A B C's. 

Of the literary part—if so it should be called—the prose is bad 
without exception: or if exception is to be made, it is for the character 
of a “ ballad singer,” in imitation of the old character writers. Of the 
verse we shall give two favourable examples: the first is entitled, 
Mary’s Ghost ; and the second, A Sailor’s Apology for Bow-legs. 


MARY’S GHOST. 
A pathetic Ballad. 


« ’Twas in the middle of the night, 
To sleep young William tried, 
When Mary’s ghost came stealing in, 
And stood at his bed-side. 


“ OQ William dear! O William dear, 
My rest eternal ceases ; 
Alas! my everlasting peace 
Is broken into pieces. 


“ [ thought the last of all my cares 
Would end with my last minute ; 
But tho’ I went to my long home, 
I didn’t stay long in it. 


“ The body-snatchers they have come, 
And made a snatch at me; 
It’s very hard them kind of men 
Won't let a body be! 


“ You thought that I was buried deep, 
Quite decent like and chary, 
But from her grave in Mary-bone 
They’ve come and bon’d your Mary. 


“ The arm that used to take your arm 
Is took to Dr. Vyse ; 
And both my legs are gone to walk 
The hospital at Guy’s. 


« Tvow’d that you should have my hand, 
But fate gives us denial ; 
You'll find it Oe en at Doctor Bell's, 
In spirits and a phial, 
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“ As for my feet, the little feet 
You used to call so pretty, 
There’s one, I know, in Bedford Row, 
The t’other’s in the city. 


“ I can’t tell where my head is gone, 
But Doctor Carpue can : 

As for my trunk, it’s all pack’d up 
To go by Pickford’s van. 


“ T wish’d you'd go to Mr. P. 
And save me such a ride ; 
I don’t half like the outside place, 
They’ve took for my inside. 


«“ The cock it crows—I must begone! 
My William, we must part! 
But I'll be your’s in death, altho’ 
Sir Astley has my heart. 

“ Don’t go to weep upon my grave, 
And think that there I be ; 
They have'nt left an atom there, 

Of my anatomie.” 





A SAILOR’S APOLOGY FOR BOW-LEGS. 


“ There’s some is born with their straight legs by natur— 

And some is born with bow-legs from the first-— 

And some that should have grow’d a good deal straighter, 
But they were badly bind y 

And set, you see, like Bacchus, with their pegs 
Astride of casks and kegs: 

I’ve got myself a sort of bow to larboard, 
And starboard, 

And this is what it was that warp’d my legs.— 


«’T was all along of Poll, as I may say, 

That foul’d my cable when I ought to slip ; 
But on the tenth of May, 
When I gets under weigh, . 

Down there in Hartfordshire, to join my ship, 
I sees the mail 
Get under sail, 

The only one there was to make the trip. 
Well—I gives chase, 
But as she run 

: Two knots to one, 

There warn’nt no use in keeping on the race! 


“ Well—casting round about, what next to try on, 


ot mag hg 

I spies an ensign with a y 44on, 

Azad beams awen, to legend dot ibe inn, 
Beats round the gable, 

And fetches up before the coach-horse stable 
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Well—there they stand four kickers in a row, 
And so 
I just makes free to cut a brown’un’s cable. 
But riding is’nt in a seaman’s natur—/ 
So I whips out a toughish end of yarn, 
And gets a kind of sort of a land-waiter 
To splice me, heel to heel, 
Under the she-mare’s keel, 
And off I goes, and leaves the inn a-starn! 


“* My eyes! how she did pitch! 
And would’nt keep her own to go in no line, 
Tho’ I kept bowsing, bowsing at her bow-line, 
But always making lee-way to the ditch, 
And yaw’d her head about all sorts of ways. 
The devil sink the craft! 
And was’nt she tremendous slack in stays ! 
We could’nty no how, keep the inn abaft! 
Well—I suppose 
We had’nt run a knot—or much beyond— 
(What will you have on it ?)—but off she goes, 
Up to her bends in a fresh-water pond! 


“ There I am !—all a-back ! 
So I looks forward for her bridle-gears, 
To heave her head round on the t’other tack; 
But when L starts, 
The leather parts, 
And goes away right over. by the ears ! 


“ What could a fellow do, 
Whose legs, like mine, you know, were in the bilboes, 
But trim himself upright for bringing-to, 
And square his yard-arms, and brace up his elbows, 
In rig all snug and clever, 
Just while his craft was taking in her water? 
I did'nt like my burth tho’, howsomdever, 
Because the yarn, you see, kept getting taughter,— 
Says I—I wish this job was rayther shorter ! 


“ The chase had gain’d a mile 

A-head, and still the she-mare stood a-drinking: 

Now, all the while 
Her body did’nt take of course to shrinking. 
Says I, she’s letting out her reefs, I’m thinking— 

And so she swell’d, and swell’d, 

And yet the tackle held, 
Till both my legs began to bend like winkin. 
My eyes! but she took in enough to founder ! 
And there’s m neo straining every bit, 

to split, | 

And her tarnation hull a-growing rounder ! 
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“ Well, there—off Hartford Ness, 
We lay both lash’d and water-logg’d together, 
And can’t contrive a signal of distress ; 
Thinks I, we must ride out this here foul weather, 
Tho’ sick of riding out—and nothing less ; 
When, looking round, I sees a man a-starn :— 
Hollo! says I, come underneath her quarter !— 
And hands him out my knife to cut the yarn. 
So I gets off, and lands upon the road, 
And leaves the she-mare to her own concarn, 
A-standing by the water. 
If I get on another, I’ll be blow’d ! 
And that’s the way, you see, my legs got bow’d! 





—— —— 


HINDOO WIDOWS. 


East India Affairs. Hindoo Widows Immolated since July the 5th, 1825. Or- 
dered by the House of Commons to be printed, 17th May, 1827. 





Ir has long been a question with those conversant with East India affais 
whether the practice of suttee, or widows burning on the funeral pile with 
the bodies of their husbands, should be permitted by an enlightened 
Christian government. The reluctance with which it has been wit- 
nessed, and the appearance of force being in some instances used by 
the relatives and priests tocompel cremation, produced an interference 
on the part of the authorities, which it appears has only tended to make 
the practice more common. It was ordered that, when a suttee was 
about to take place, the official persons on the spot should inquire whether 
the act was voluntary on the part of the widow, and that they should 
attend at the funeral pile and see that no force was used. This at once 
authorised suttees, and by requiring the presence of the magistrate or 
his representatives gave the sacrifice a consequence which it had not. 
As no European could witness such a scene without trying, by gentle 
means at least, to prevent it, unavailing interference gave the victim 
the air of a martyr, and natural vanity and pride were called into 
the aid of superstition. 

A decided prohibition would be the natural course of the govern- 
ment in India; if this is not issued, considerations of policy are the 
sole cause. It has been a principle with it, and, it is supposed, one-of 
the main causes of its stability, not to interfere with the religious 
prejudices of the natives. Nevertheless, such interference has taken 
place in some cases. Infanticide, the putting to death of the aged, 
infirm, slaves, and others, though at the desire of the party slain, have 
been prohibited without dangerous consequences. It becomes then an 
issue of fact; and the question to be tried is, whether the natives are 
attached to this custom of suttee to that degree that a decided pro- 
hibition would be attended with any dangerous consequences to the 
government in India ; or whether it might cause that amount of dis- 
satisfaction among them, which, though it should not threaten the 
stability of the government, might fairly, according to their pre udices, 
be considered a grievance. In determining this question, evidense of 
several kinds isto be considered. 
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The practice of suttee is not enjoined by the Hindoo sacred writings 
—it is only recommended by part of them, and in fact disecountenanced 
by Menu, the greatest of Hindoo authorities, who enjoins upon the 
widow, not cremation, but austerity and a pure life. The custom, 
however, is chiefly prevalent among the lower Hindoos, who know 
nothing of the Shasters; it is in facta superstitious rite, founded upon 
a popular prejudice that the widow, by the act of suttee, secures per- 
manent bliss in another world. The frequency of the sacrifice varies 
in different districts ; and so far from being a uniform religious offering, it 
appears to depend upon the caprice of the individual, or the extent of 
the superstition of the district. As the consequences of the sacrifices 
are not supposed to be a general good to the community, but merely a 
security of eternal happiness to the widow herself, it might be inferred 
that a general prohibition wonld be viewed with indifference. The 
wives, not yet widows, would not be afflicted by a loss still in distant 
prospect, and, in case of dying before their husbands, not to be in this 
manner obtained. It would directly concern no other persons. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that in all those cases where a magistrate, influenced 
by his own views or other circumstances, has prohibited the rite, no 
dissatisfaction has been expressed, either on the part of the relatives 
or the people generally, but that, on the contrary, in some instances 
the widow and her friends have subsequently declared their gratitude 
at the interference. 

It is a mistaken notion that the widow is influenced to self-de- 
struction by the fear of loss of caste, or by disgrace consequent upon 
a non-performance of the rite, Thereis nosuch motive, In the higher 
classes, self-immolation is rarer than in the lower. Loss of caste and 
overwhelming disgrace indeed follow a failure of resolution on the 
pile itself. Should the widow flee when the fire is once lighted, she 
is then dishonoured for ever ; and here the interests of the community, 
as seen through superstitious notions, become acted upon; because it 
is held as an undeniable truth that these imperfect sacrifices provoke 
the wrath of heaven, and call down upon the country its judgment in 
drought, famine, or plague, 

Now a decided prohibition of the suttee, or a total neglect of 
it by the government, could not have produced this dreaded event ; 
whereas the partial interference of the authorities, has absolutely 
proved the cause of it, or at least sup to be so, which, in 
effect, is the same thing. The priests attendants round the pile 
have always taken good care that the suttee should not benefit by any 
sudden fit of repentance or failure of resolution, If the victim has 
not been always secured, the pile has been constructed in such a 
manner that escape was nearly impossible, and force was frequently 
used to hold or strike down the unhappy victim who was seen struggling 
from the pile. One of the devices of certain magistrates, and of their 
interpretation of the general order, has purposely led to the escape of 
individuals from the flames. It being ined by the government that 
the directions of the Shasters should be minutely complied with, the 
pile has been constructed above ground, supported by , covered 
with a roof, and partially lined with burning This con- 
struction renders escape easy; and it was hoped that, should 
sacrifices become frequent and facile, that the horror and which 
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the natives entertain of such a catastrophe would naturally make them 
unwilling that the suttee should be attempted. Now the natives see, 
as far as this plan has been attended with success, that it has been 
caused by the interference of the British authorities. Thus, by these 
half measures, the very result has been brought about in a degree which 
it was desired to avoid altogether. A drought of two years, which 
lately took place, has been entirely attributed to this tampering with 
the suttees. 

Instances have occurred where the sacrificed widow-has been too 
young to have herself the decision of her own fate, and where relatives 
have inhumanly interfered and absolutely forced her immolation. In- 
quiry will probably decide that these relatives and their assistants 
have been worked upon, not by superstitious but by interested motives. 
Such an act would, if proved against a person, be murder, and he would 
be amenable to the criminal law. The police ought certainly to ascer- 
tain that this inhuman act is not perpetrated, but the investigation 
ought undoubtedly to be made in such a way as not to lead to the 
supposition that the voluntary act is authorised and sanctioned by the 
government. It is possible that it may be both a difficult and a de- 
licate matter to make this inquiry in a satisfactory manner. It is the 
form now to ask leave of the Company’s magistrate; where leave is 
given, the victim goes to the sacrifice with the additional satisfaction 
that she is authorised by the government; if leave is reluctantly 
yielded, and all persuasion and solicitation attempted, the victim goes 
to the sacrifice with an additional honour and credit; where leave has 
been withheld, the suttee has not taken place. 

Many opinions are held upon the subject by the best informed 
persons in India: we are inclined to think that the balance of intel- 
ligence and ability is on the side of the safety and humanity of issuing 
a direct prohibition. The question has also been agitated both in the 
India House and in the House of Commons ; and the papers before us 
contain the proceedings on the subject, both at Leadenhall-street and 
in the east. The reports of the different magistrates from various 
districts contain many interesting facts, some of which we shall give, 
in addition to the brief summary of the question, which we have just 
run through, and which will both receive and reflect light upon the 
facts in the extracts. ; 

Before we proceed to the quotations, we may observe, that the policy 
of the Mogul government was to tolerate these sacrifices with the 
utmost latitude ; and several interesting anecdotes are given of suttees 
by Bernier, in his Travels in India, in the time of Aurengzebe. This 
bigotted emperor of course looked upon these Pagan rites with abhor- 
rence, but he thought it prudent to let them alone. On the arte 
the practice has been disapproved by a Hindoo rajah, and was forbid- 
den during the reign of this individual, for ten or twelve years, in his 
extensive principality. 

The first description of a suttee that occurs in these papers, is the 
case of a widow named Hoomalee, and one of great atrocity. The 
perpetrators were punished with im ti— 

“ The case is that of a widow named Hoomalee, a girl of about 
fourteen years of whose husband, a Brahmin, died when absent 


from his family, and a fortaight after the event, her father being 
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absent and unacquainted with what was passing, she proceeded to burn 
herself on a pile prepared by other near relations, and which was fired 
by her uncle. She soon leaped from the flame, and was seized, taken 
up by the hands and feet, and again thrown upon it, much burnt; she 
again sprung from the pile, and running to a well hard by, laid herself 
down in the water-course, weeping bitterly. A sheet was then offered, 
and she was desired by her uncle to place herself upon it ; she refused, 
saying he would again carry her to the fire, and she would rather quit 
the family and live by beggary, or any thing, if they would have mercy 
upon her. At length, on her uncle swearing by the Ganges, that if 
she would seat herself on the cloth he would carry her home, she did 
so, was bound up in it, carried to the pile now fiercely burning, and 
again thrown into the flames. The wretched victim once more made 
an effort to save herself, when at the instigation of the rest, a Mussul- 
man approached near enough to reach her with his sword, and cutting 
her through the head, she fell back, and was rescued from further 


suffering by death.”—p. 13. 
Three more similar cases are thus reported :— 


“ We have adduced one affecting instance in which that option was 
implored, and most inhumanly denied. A narrative of almost equal 
horror, but of briefer suffering, appears in the proceedings of your 
government in the judicial department, in the month of August 1822, 
with several other cases stated to be considered by the Nizamut 
Adawlut as demanding particular notice:—‘ The case of Mussunt 
Kumbahin Cuttack is reported to have been at first in appearance 
perfectly voluntary, and the widow performed the usual ceremonies, 
after which she dropped herself into the burning pit or koond, which 
in this province is always used for burning the bodies on the occasion 
of a woman becoming a suttee. Immediately on dropping into the 
pit, she rose up and stretched out her hands to the side of the pit, but 
whether this was done with an intent to escape, or whether it was 
merely an involuntary motion from pain, does not appear; however 
Keyjed, a washerman, who appears to have had the management of 
the ceremony, seeing this, gave her a push or blow with a bamboo, 
which tumbled her into the hottest part of the fire, where she was 
immediately consumed. The washerman was summoned before the 
magistrate, but released, under a doubt if his conduct had been 
illegal. The Nizamut Adawlut remarked, that he ought either not to 
have been summoned, or being summoned, should not have been re- 
leased without punishment.’ 

“ At Maradabad, three persons were committed for assisting at an 
illegal suttee, and the magistrate of the same district reports a case, 
of which the following is the substance :—‘ On the 28th May, 1821, a 
person named Bhoonmlanee, reported at the thannah of Goomour, that 
a year and a half had elapsed since his brother Sewarour had died ; 
his wife, Rhoobe, aged twenty years, proposed to perform suttee. The 
thannadar being unwell, sent some burgundauzes to prevent the sacri- 
fice, and they reasoned with the woman, but without effect. The 
teanetoh olen instantly to the where he found a large 
assembly of people, in the presence of whom the woman 
herself and sat upon the pile, having with her the turban of the | 
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husband. Bhoomutrai then set fire to the pile, and when the flames 
reached her body, she jumped out of the fire. Her relations imme- 
diately tried to force her back into the flames; but the thannadar 
rescued her, though she*%was much burnt. He then apprehended the 
persons concerned in the sacrifice, and sent them with the woman to 
the magistrate, and Bhoomatrae was committed for trial.’ 

“ The magistrate at Gornekpore reports a second case of compulsory 
suttee, in addition to that which was brought under the consideration 


of government in August 1821, tbe particulars as follows :—‘ Mussumul- 


Bussuntree leaped twice from the pile and attempted to escape ; she 
was twrce thrown back by her relations, who surrounded the pile, and 
forcibly detained her there until consumed. This took place in the pre- 
sence of the cutwall of the city, who, with others proved to have been 
concerned, are committed for trial to the judge of the circuit.’ ”— 


pp. 14, 15. 


The following paragraph contains a description of the manner in 
which a suttee is usually brought about, by Mr. Ewer, superintendent 
of the police of the lower provinces, who is a favourer of the direct 
prohibition :-— 

“¢T know (Mr. Ewer continues) it is generally supposed, that a 
suttee takes place with the free-will and consent of the widow; 
indeed, that she frequently persists in her intention to burn in spite of 
the arguments and entreaties of her relations; but I submit that there 
are many reasons for thinking that such an event as a voluntary suttee 
very rarely occurs; that is, few widows would ever think of sacrificing 
themselves, unless overpowered by force or persuasion ; very little of 
either is sufficient to overcome the mental or physical powers of the 
majority of the Hindoo females; and a widow who would turn with 
natural and instinctive horror from the first hint of sharing her 
husband’s pile, will be at length gradually brought to pronounce a 
reluctant consent, because distracted with grief at the event, without 
one friend to advise or protect her, she is little prepared to oppose the 
surrounding crowd of hungry Bramins, and interested relations, 
either by argument or force ; accustomed to look to the former with 
the highest veneration, and to attach implicit belief to all their asser- 
tions, she dares not, if she was able to make herself heard, deny the 
certainty of the various advantages which must attend the sacrifice ; 
that by becoming a suttee she will remain so many years in heaven, 
rescue her husband from hell, and purify the family of her father, 
mother, and husband; while, on the other hand, that disgrace in this 
life, and continued transmigration into the body of a female animal, 
will be the certain consequence of a refusal. In this state of confusion 
a few hours quickly pass, and the widow is burnt before she has had 
time to think on the subject. Should utter indifference for her 


| ior sense enable her to preserve her judgment, and 
ens cal ctanmagel en Pt will avail her little; the 


i arguments of those about her 
sesale will account be disappointed of their show, and the 


le will not on an 
Care popelation of 3 village will turn out to assist in dragging her to 
the bank of the river, and in keeping her down on the pile. | 

“¢ Under these circumstances nine out of ten widows are burnt to 


death; and having described the manner in which these sacrifices are 
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generally performed, I shall now proceed to show that they are more 
frequently offered to secure the temporal good of the survivors, than 
to ensure the spiritual welfare of the sufferer or her husband.’ 

“ «T have already stated, that the widow is scarcely ever a free agent 
at the performance of a suttee, and therefore her opinion on the 
subject can be of no weight, and whether she appear glad or sorry, 
stupid, composed, or distracted, is no manner of proof of her real 
feelings; her relations, her attendants, and the surrounding crowd of 
men, women, and children, will be seen to wear one face of joy and 
delight, none of the holy exultation which formerly accompanied the 
departure of the martyr, but all the savage merriment which in our 
days attends a boxing match, or a bull bait; nor can this be otherwise 
among those present, her relatives are directly interested in her death; 
if she had a son, he may perhaps wish to be relieved from the expense 
of maintaining a mother, and the trouble of listening to her unsea- 
sonable advice; if she has none, her husband’s male relations will 
take care that she stand not in their way, by claiming his estate for 
life, which is her legal right. The Brahmins are paid for their 
services, and are of course interested. ‘The crowd assemble to see a 
show, which in their estimation affords more amusement than any other 
exhibition with which they are acquainted, and the sacrifice is com- 
pleted, because the family is anxious to get rid of an eneumbrance, 
and the Brahmins desirous of a feast and a present.’ ”—pp. 16, 17. 


We shall now give some examples of suttees conducted in a dif- 
ferent spirit, when the act is voluntary, and the resolution of the 
devoted widow a high example of fortitude and unshrinking reso- 
lution. The following is an extract from a private letter from Mr. 
Pringle to Captain Robertson, collector, dated Camp, at Bour Bood- 
burg, 6th February, 1825 :— 


“Information was brought to me yesterday morning at Peepul- 
wundee, where I was encamped, that a suttee was about to sacrifice 
herself at the village ( Boree); I immediately sent my carcoons to try 
to dissuade the woman, and at least prevent her mounting the pile till 
I should arrive. I rode over myself in the forenoon, and found that 
every argument had already been used to prevent her without effect. 
I told her that she would suffer no disgrace by not going, and if she 
was under any anxiety about her future maintenance, I would take care 
she should not want; but that if she persisted in burning, it must be 
according to the rule of the Shasters, when if, as was most probable, 
her nerves should fail her, and she came out of the fire, she would Jose 
her caste and reputation. When she heard this she smiled, and told me 
that she was actuated from no sudden impulse of enthusiasm, but that it 
had been the cool determination of her whole life, ever since she was mar- 
ried ; and that she had often promised her husband she would not survive 
him, and she was fully resolved to abide by her word; that ifshe wished 
to remain she had children and relations who would be willing to sup- 
port her, but her resolution was not to be altered by any offers of 
maintenance ; that with regard to the form of the pile, the facility of 
escape woals. only connate, prove the Anuneen of her resolutions; avd 
she segues inet myself would be present to see how heroically she 
could . She appeared to be between fifty and Bag f pow of 
age, and had two sons and several grandchildren ; her h resided 
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as private tutor in the family of Gobal Row Despandee, at Chinchodee, 
where he died three days ago: she herself had gone the day before yes- 
terday to the alabazar, where another suttee had been burnt, and she 
had assisted at the ceremony; on her return home in the evening she 
was met by the messenger bringing her husband’s bones; she imme- 
diately expressed her determination of burning with them, much to the 
grief of her family and the villagers, who remained up the whole night 
trying to dissuade her, but in vain. When I found her determined to 
go, I took care to have the pile constructed on the most orthodox plan ; 
above was a light covering of dry twigs, supported by four forked posts 
firmly fixed in the ground; the ground below was covered with wood 
and cow-dung, leaving a space of about five feet on the top; on three 
sides the pile was surrounded with grass and straw, and the fourth was 
left entirely open. After the preliminary ceremonies, which the woman 
went through with perfect self-possession, it was nearly dark when she 
was brought up to the pile: I told her to look at it well before she went 
further ; she did so, and said distinctly her resolution was fixed: she 
stopped a few minutes at the edge of the pile performing the last cere- 
monies, during which time her senses appeared to be failing her; she 
was then assisted in mounting, and all were made to stand at a little 
distance, except her two sons, who applied a light to the outside of the 
pile, as she did within ; not a word was uttered, and in a moment the 
pile was in a blaze—she raised herself and turned completely round, 
and her cries were heard distinctly for about three minutes, when the 
fury of the flames, fortunately, by the dryness of the fuel and the 
strength of the wind, soon put an end to her sufferings ; the surrounding 
grass was consumed almost instantly, and the covering above remained 
burning, but did not fall in till long after her death: her person was 
quite visible during the whole of the time—the by standers were 
amazed at her constancy, but she was an old woman, and was perhaps 
too feeble to get ont of the fire, otherwise I think human nature fond 
have been too strong in her to have permitted her to remain as she did. 
I have been thus particular, as I believe it is the first time the new pile 
has had a trial, and the account may oer interest you. It was not 
until yesterday that I heard of the Ala suttee, which the villagers had 
not reported to the shekdaur: I fancy it was conducted on the old 
plan; it was much against the will of the Brahmins that I carried my 
point yesterday, but when I appealed to the Shasters they had nothing 
to answer.”—pp. 138, 139. 


The following is a similar case extracted from a report by Mr. An- 
derson, criminal judge at Surat, dated 18th June, 1826. 


“ Yesterday morning, the 17th, Kasumath Sokajee, of the Patana 
Prubhoo caste, and a clerk in the collector’s office, died of the epi- 
demic cholera; his widow Dworkabaee declared her intention of im- 


molating herself on the funeral pile. Application was made to me 


for permission; I immediately proceeded to the house, and found the 
widow with all the circumstance about her denoting the intention she 
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had declared. There was no appearance of natural excitation from 
any cause—no influence—no encouragement; her relations and her 
sons, grown-up men, were in great grief, and declared they had used 
every persuasion to induce her to refrain from the vow. 

“‘ I directed the shastree to ascertain if the widow was competent 
according to the Shaster, in all its conditions, to become a suttee ; he 
made his inquiries, and stated thatshe was so. I asked if he thought 
she was free from influence of any kind, and if he himself considered 
that the vow was the widow’s voluntary act; he replied he had no 
doubt of it; it appeared to me also in the same light. I then de- 
clared that these sacrifices were so contrary to humanity, so dreadful, 
that the government could never approve them ; butstill,in its tolera- 
tion in matters of religion to all its subjects, it allowed the practice, 
if countenanced by the Hindoo religion and law, and therefore I felt 
myself constrained to grant the permission required, and that per- 
mission I accordingly gave, however reluctant I was to see the best 
feelings of our nature so violated. 

“ In the determination to see that the permission was not abused by 
any obstacle being offered to prevent the effect of any subsequent dis- 
position, should any such be shown, on the part of the unfortunate 
woman, to retract, I proceeded to the phoolpara, and witnessed the 
awful, and really most dreadful sacrifice. 

“ The conduct of the widow throughout was that of the most perfect 
firmness, and freedom from alarm; she engaged in and witnessed the 
appalling preparatory ceremonies with a collectedness and presence of 
mind I could not have conceived. Seated on the pile, she adjusted 
the faggots about her with an unaltered countenance, and on my ad- 
dressing her, with a last hope, that, in that situation, she might be 
shaken, saying, that I would still protect her in a return to her house, 
she unhesitatingly, and in the tone and manner she had preserved 
throughout, declared, that what she was engaged in was her happiness. 
Aloud she called to her son, directing him to heap the fuel upon 
her, and then with her own hand applied the torch to the pile. For 
two or three seconds the torch did not take effect—she sat with un- 
changed countenance—the flames then burst forth—she was seen 
clapping her hands, and in less than a minute all of this most fright- 
ful and revolting spectacle was over.”—pp. 143, 144. 


In the following extract is a full and interesting narrative of the 
sacrifice of an heroic old lady, detailed by Commissioner Robertson. 
It is dated 7th June, 1825. 


“Tam sorry to have to report to you the successful immolation 
yesterday evening, of a Brahmin widow, on a pile constructed accord- 
ing to the new model laid down by the shastrees of this place. This 
is the first suttee which has occurred at Poona since September 1823. 
Every means were used to dissuade the woman from burning; the 
boldness of the sttuant only gaze hor now comage her husband had 
died on the evening of the 5th instant, and when her intention was 
declared, she was waited upon by the shastree of the court, wage’! 
other public functionaries of my department. They sat with her ti 
oe midnight, without change in her determination.” I 
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that if poignsncy of grief was the cause of her resolution, it might be 
somewhat abated, and her mind more fitted to listen to reason. I 
found her, however, at eleven o’clock, perfectly calm and fixed. No 
argument, no dread of issuing from the fire and disgracing herself, 
induced her to swerve from her purpose ; she was deaf to the prospect 
of visiting the infernal regions, should she change her resolution while 
burning, and so die. Neelcunt Shastree, Thuthey, and other learned 
and eminent shastrees, who have influence over the minds of the 
people, visited her after I left her They knew my determination to 
be present at the construction of the pile, and at the burning, and 
their arguments of dissuasion were urged with all the interest which 
their conviction of the woman’s inability to remain in the fire, when 
there was an opening for escape, could arouse. The escape of a 
suttee alive would bring a calamity on the country; and I learnt for 
the first time, that the cause of our not having had any rain for 
— a was generally attributed to the escape of Radhabhyee 
in 1823. 

“ Every argument failed with this woman: a pilgrimage to Benares 
would divert her grief, and Neelcunt Shastree had an hundred rupees 
ready to give her; other shastrees would contribute their mite, and so 
would government: she had already seen Benares, and her own means 
were ample to visit other places of pilgrimage: various acts of devotion 
were mentioned to her; she had visited or performed the most interest- 
ing in the society of her husband. What pleasure would there be ina 
lonely repetition? She had not a single relative alive, and not an 
acquaintance for whom she cherished any regard, why should she live # 
and why was she prevented from accompanying him, for whom alone 
she had any affection? She had balanced every thing, and knew the 
precise nature of what she was about to undertake ; she had within the 
last week visited upwards of a dozen women who had lately retracted 
their declaration of burning—she had discovered that they were 
‘ dissuaded, not prohibited.’ ‘The terrors to them of the new pile were 
to her its beauties—she would show her affection and her firmness—she 
was old enough to know what she could dare, and what she could do— 
others were chained to life by other motives—she had no child to cling 
to her for protection—she never knew the weak tenderness of a mother 
—she was an isolated being in the universe, without friends, and with- 
out an affection that was not centered in herhusband. She would not, 
like some, tremble at the pile; and though fifty years had passed 
over her, she required not to be supported to the performance of this 
last act of her duty and pleasure. 

« The shastrees having left her, the pile was constructed under my 
own superintendence. Four strong posts, ten feet distance from each 
other, and ten feet high above the ground, supported four cross beams 
fitted into deep hollows to prevent them from slipping. The space 
within the posts too was filled up with dry billets of wood to the 
height of four feet and a half, leaving a distance of five feet and a 
half to the top of the posts. ‘The woman was less than five feet high. 
The upper part of the pile, from the wood to the top, was enclosed, 
excepting a door of two feet and a half wide at one corner, with cusby 


and grass, and the roof was covered with rafters supporting first, grass, 
and then billets of wood. There was a fresh breeze from the south- 
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west, and her position was on the north-east side of the pile. No 
combustibles were allowed to be used, excepting grass and the cusby 
straw ; I estimated the intensity of their heat and the fury of their 
blaze by far too lightly ; and I ought to have been more scrupulous in 
regulating their thickness just opposite to the woman’s head: at 
the upper partof the pile there was only one bundle of straw in thick- 
ness, but bundles.were piled downwards (like tiles resting on each 
other) at half their length, so that the thickness opposite the suttee’s 
head was equal to three bundles. Perhaps the shastrees, who had 
before beet se eager to prevent the suttee, and who must have known 
the fury of the conflagration that would ensue better than myself, did 
not care to point out this mistake to me, in the hopes that it might 
possibly effect the destruction of the suttee, for they looked with 
horror on the probability of her escape; the universal belief, however, 
was, that the womaf would immediately reappear from the pile on its 
being lighted. : 

“ The conduct of this extraordinary old woman, when preparing for 
death, was characterized by the most determined bravery and cool- 
ness ; she spoke to every body, repeated the invocation and prayers in 
an audible, distinct, and fervent tone, and walked her rounds about 
the pile, over rough stones, with the most perfect steadiness ; several 
gentlemen of the catitonment were present, and we once or twice 
believed that she had a reluctance to enter the pile, from a disposi- 
tion we thought she evinced to loiter. and converse; I therefore sent 
Neeleunt Shastree to her, who explained to her there was no disgrace 
in then retracting, and that I had requested him to beg her to recon- 
sider what she was undertaking; she only smiled and sent me her 
blessing ; after entering the pile and laying herself down, an officiating 
Brahmin went in to her ; I was afraid he was tying her down, bat before 
I had satisfied myself on this head, he again came forth and handed a 
light to the woman, who placing it between her toes, lighted the pile 
at her feet; and then stood up with the light in her right hand, and 
with the most undaunted courage set fire to the pile in several places 
over her head: while she was employed in this manner, the officiating 
priests were firing the outside ; at first a slight fire was seen in various 
parts, just as we observed the woman lying down by the body of her 
husband 3 but althost in an instant afterwards the fire burst into one 
sheet of flame, and in about a minute and a half the grass and cusby 
of the sides having been consumed, the suttee was seen dead, with her 
right hand in the very position in which it was remarked before the 
flames enveloped her from our view; although we were ten or twelve 
yards from the pile, and to windward, the heat was so overpowering 
that we were obliged to step back. My opinion is, that this woman 
died before the fire could have seorched her flesh in more than one or 
two places} the wind blew the flame directly through the pile and upon 
her face, and she must have been instantly dep of breath from the 
want of ait, as well as from the heat of the very little there might be 
left to inhale.”"—pp. 161, 15%. | 

The following is another account of a resolute sacrifice that took 
place at Concon Essary Poona on Sunday the 12th June, 1825. 

“ On arriving at the ground where the suttee was to burn, I found ' 
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the officiating Brahmins preparing the pile, in the manner laid down 
by the Shasters of Poona. There were four strong posts fixed into the 
ground, with grooves at the top of each, into which cross beams were 
fixed, and upon them cross rafters were placed,so as to form the roof 
of the pile. Thelength of the space between the corner posts might 
be about nine feet, and the breadth probably five, while the height of 
the posts were about eight or ten feet; dried logs of wood and cow- 
dung were piled up to the height of four and a half feet inside the 
corner posts, and dry grass was laid on them. The roof of the pile 
was formed of hay and wood, the only use of which seemed to be to 
exclude the light, as it was too light above the bodies to assist in 
burning them ; the space between the top of the pile and roof might 
be about four feet, which was enclosed by bundles of kusbey placed 
longitudinally, giving the inside the appearance of a cabin or hut; 
a door was left, rather more than two feet wide, at one corner, so that 
ingress and egress might be obtained. The kusbey was placed much 
more thinly onthe windward side than on the other, as it was hoped 
that if the woman was not suffocated at once by the flames and 
smoke, that she would come out, and it was expected that from this 
consequence no one would be found bold enough to again undertake a 
similar act of devotion. 

* During the time that the pile was constructing, the body of the 
husband was laid on a bier at the edge of the river, and his widow 
dressed in flowers, and surrounded by her friends and relations, sat 
at its head. : 

“ When the pile was finished, the body was lifted up and placed in 
it, and the woman having first gone through the customary ceremonies 
of ablution and worship, and distributed victuals to those round about, 
ascended herself with hardly any assistance: she sat up for the space 
of one or two minutes, looking at her husband’s body, and then cooly 
arranged a place near it, on which she laid down, a Brahmin handed 
her a lighted torch, which made a sign to those outside, and in a few 
seconds the whole kusbey was in a blaze. She never moved from the 
place on which she first laid down, and her death must have been 
instantaneous. 

“ When the straw was all burned, it appeared to those looking on as 
if she was moving in the pile, and a feeling of horror thrilled through 
the by-standers at the idea of the torture she was suffering. On 
looking more closely, however, it appeared to be only her knees which 
had assumed an upright posture from an horizontal one, by the con- 
traction of the sinews, and the same effect was produced upon those of 
the dead body. 

“ Her death must have been as easy as possible, and if her mind 
was in that happy state we must suppose from her having the resolu- 
tion to make such a sacrifice, I think it would be desirable if every 
person could resign this world with as little bodily or mental suffering. 
She lay down to die a violent death, and as she must have sup q 
a very agonizing one, with as much composure as I will venture to say 

most men lay down to sleep.”—pp. 147, 148. 

* In a letter from the Commissioner in the Deccan, Mr. Chaplin, 
dated 17th Jane, 1825, we find some very cool and philosophical 


opinions ‘== 
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“ Hamanity is apt to shudder at these sacrifices, and true religion 
very properly condemns them ; but recent observation convinces all who 
have been present, that much of the horror of the sacrifice itself is 
the effect of the imagination of the spectators, which has no founda- 
tion in reality. The dread of death once got over by the devotee, 
death is in fact passed, unless indeed the pile is very scantily supplied 
with fuel, so that the victim may be purposely roasted by a slow fire. 
But such a mode of construction is neither consistent with the Shas- 
ters nor with established usage, by which in all matters of law and 
custom we profess to be guided. Both the old and the new piles seem 
to be equally efficacious in quickly destroying life, for suffocation 
seems to follow instantly the application of the torch to the inflam- 
mable materials. It is an idle fancy to suppose that the torture is 
prolonged even for a minute, and it is quite certain that a woman 
drowning herself in a well, or swallowing a little arsenic, would un- 
dergo much greater bodily suffering. Whilst such sacrifices are reli- 
giously deemed meritorious, we cannot suppress them by any half mea- 
| sures. The exposure of the naked bodies of the Milesian virgins, it 
| is recorded, put a stop to their propensity to suicide, and if we could 
4) so far trample upon inveterate prejudices, as to collect and scatter the 

ashes of the Brahminee victims of fanaticism in the quarters belong- 

iug to the polluted and degraded castes, we too might check the prac- 

| tice without resorting to an absolute prohibition of it. I confess 

| however I deprecate all interference in these sacrifices, beyond that of 

ascertaining that they are purely voluntary—that point decided, the 

pile cannot, in my opinion, be too combustible. I must also take 

4] leave to question our right to harass the afflicted widow by long, fre- 

r quent, and pertinacious visitations, or by any vexatious delays in con- 

| structing the pile, by which means the body of the deceased husband 

which ought to be burned a few hours after death, is liable to become 

a mass of putrefaction dangerous to the health of relatives, who are 

compelled to approach it to perform the last rites, and who are obliged 

to fast until the final act of cremation is completed; we have seen, 

and we shall again see, that to the persuasis mori, to these who believe 

that this immolation opens the way to the mansion of bliss, to those 

who are armed to resist all pain, inured to suffer, and resolved to die, 

eno dissuasive arguments are-of any avail; I therefore think that we 

should refrain from unnecessarily annoying the unhappy devotee in 

her last moments, by endeavouring to make her feel more deaths than 

one, and by giving unprecedented vexation to all those who are con- 
nected with her.”—pp. 145, 146. 

We shall close this article by recording, that the number of suttees 
were in— 
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WAR IN GREECE. 


Sketches of the War in Greece, in a Series of Extracts, from the Private Cor- 
respondence’ of Philip James Green, Esq. late British Consul for the Morea ; with 
Notes by R. L. Green, Esq. Vice-Consul ; and an Appendix, containing official and 
other Documents, relating to the affairs of Greece. London. Hurst and Co. 1827. 


Tue battle of Navarino has re-lumed the interest which the British 
public had felt for the fate of Greece, but which was fast dying away, if 
it were not indeed actually extinct. No classical associations, no human 
sympathy, no political calculftion, could resist the effects of the un- 
worthy character displayed by the Greeks themselves ; their eternal 
squabbles, and the miserable selfishness which dictated all their actions. 
While at home, subscriptions wasted in ill-directed aid, loans con- 
sumed by grasping avarice and usurious knavery, foolishly lavished 
as a whole and pettily pilfered in parts, when added to the melancholy 
fates of nearly all those generous men who had made sacrifices in her 
cause, whether by the exertion of their talents here, or by their pre- 
sence in the country, had contributed to invest the subject of Greece 
with feelings little short of absolute disgust. The brilliant engage- 
ment, however, which lately took place, and the sanguine hopes now 
entertained of a speedy settlement of Greek affairs, again turn the 
attention of the world towards this hapless country. Mr. Green’s work 
is published in good time to administer to this appetite: though we fear 
that the meal to be made from it will be found scanty, and deficient 
in the grace of novelty. The consul of the Morea is good authority ; 
and if he serve ouly to revive the interest in past scenes, and to con- 
firm the statements of others, his work will have its value. 

We confess our surprise to find these letters written in a tolerable 
spirit of fairness. Among the Philhellenes Mr. Green’s affections have 
always been considered so decidedly Turkish, that we certainly anti- 
cipated a less measure of justice would be dealt out against their 
rebellious subjects. Now, although the leaning to the Ottoman 
side is very evident, and as the favour with which Mr. Green was 
treated by the Turkish authorities is sufficiently indicative of a very 
friendly understanding, we should hesitate long before we gave ear to 
the bitter charges that have been made against the partiality and 
injustice of this writer. It was the duty of a man, in the official 
situation held by Mr. Green, to preserve a decided neutrality, and to 
retain a good understanding with both parties. Under the circum- 
stances, the keeping up a communication with the stronger power, as 
Mr. Green seems to have done, might not be the result of his taking a 
part with them, but simply an effect arising out of the duties of his 
situation. Mr. Green was accredited to the Turks and not to the 
Greeks; and his right path was doubtless to remain with them as long 
as he could, to protect the interests of his country, and where an 
opportunity offered;-to interfere for those of humanity. As far as we 

is he did, and no more. But because he did not impru- 


can learn, this 

dently and uselessly declare his friendly feelings to the Greek cause— 
becanse he lent them no co-operation, and remained as long as he 
lines of the enemy, his name has been covered with 
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every species of abuse hy the most mendacious of all God’s people, 
the modern Greeks; and their charges have been adopted and re- 
echoed by the Philhellenes in Europe, men much more distinguished 
for their right feelings, than their convent enema 

These charges have been partly repelled by Mr. Green, in a paper 
in the appendix; but the most satisfactory answer to them is to be 
found in the whole tenor and spirit of the narrative. 

Those who read the Regeneration of Greece, by Pouqueville, will 
know what credit is to be given to his bombastic absurdities. This man 
who writes his history on the plan of Livy and in the style of Ossian, was 
the brother of the French consul at Patf@s; and he has related many 
of the events which form the subject of these letters. He has also lent 
the aid of his broad pencil to blacken the reputation of Mr. Green ; 
and we have had much pleasure in observing some of the instances of the 
Englishman’s quiet exposure of his misrepresentation. As the name 
of Pouqueville stands most undeservedly high as an authority on such 
subjects, we shall think it a duty to select a passage of this nature. 
Though we have expressed approbation of Mr. Green’s conduct, as 
far as we know it in the character of consul, we are far from coin- 
ciding in his opinions. He dislikes the Greeks, and not without cause 
—but his too close contact with them in detail, has made him unjust 
to them as a whole. He has been too much on the spot to form a true 
judgment of the general bearings of the question. For instance, in 
drawing a sort of comparison between the Greeks and Turks, he makes 
use of an argument which may tellinthe city. The Greeks, he says, have 
been guilty of a series of piratical depredations on our mercantile marine 
to the serious injary of our interests for years; while the Turks have 
never been found guilty of such conduct. But when our statesmen 
look to this grievance, whom are they to blame for it? The Greeks, 
who are driven on to the sea by the oppressions of their masters, and 
who must either live by it or starve? or the Turks, who pretend 
that these Greeks are their subjects, and yet for the last six years 
have been totally unable to prevent them from injuring their friends 
and allies? If oar government has not sought redress from the Porte 
itself for these piracies, it is from the full knowledge they have of the 
utter inability of the Sultan to keep in check the people whom he 
chooses to call his slaves. When a neighbour entertains a nuisance 
which he either cannot nor will not abate, the proper way is to compel 
him to get rid of it. The European ers have long suffered them- 
selves to be trifled with by the absurd pride of the Turks; their ma- 
tual jealousy has been taken advantage of, and the ridiculous haughti- 
ness of the Porte been pampered into insolence by rival assiduities of 
Frank ambassadors. We trust that there is an end of this, and that 
the battle of Navarino may be considered as the first progressive step 
towards sweeping out this dark and pestilent corner of Europe. 

We have already alluded to the want of novelty in Mr. Green’s 
materials as to the incidents of the Greek war; at this moment, how- 
ever, there are some passages which will doubtless attract the attention 
of the public, such as the of the Turkish navy:— 

“ The Turks can a hundred sail of armed vessels into action, though 
they never produced mote than fifty at once, The Tunisians, Tripolitans,. 
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and Algerines, have occasionally furnished about twenty vessels of war, con- 
nee corvettes, brigs, and schooners, well armed and manned; but these, 
though acting under the Turkish admiral, in reality do just as they please. 
The Turkish naval force proper, or that which is furnished from the arsenal 
at Constantinople, consists of five or six three-deckers, six or eight seventy- 
fours, thirty frigates and corvettes, and between forty and fifty schooners and 
brigs. ‘There is no regular marine, but whenever the ships are to be manned 
for any expedition, an impressment takes place. The press-gang run into the 
coffee and wine-houses, where the poorer orders resort, and seize all indis- 
em ee without making the least inquiry as to their knowledge of naval 
tactics. Nay, people quietly walking the streets do not escape. A more 
efficient race of sailors, however, is found among the traders of the Black 
Sea, and the boatmen of the Bosphorus, and these are impressed without 
mercy. 

va Before the revolution broke out, the islands of Hydra and Spezzia were 
obliged to furnish a certain number of seamen whenever they should be 
called upon by the Porte so to do, and this was a condition of their being 
allowed to govern themselves. This will account for so many Greeks being 
* in the Turkish navy at the beginning of the war. Europeans also are never 
wanting; but it must be stated in justice to these, that many have been regu- 
larly trepanned into their service. ‘There ate a set of wine-houses at Con- 
stantinople, which are kept by Maltese and other Europeans, to which almost 
all the Frank sailors resort. The landlord goes to the Purkish capoudan, and 
asks if he requires any Europeans, and if so, how many. The capoudan 
states the number he wants, and generally pays down the money for them. 
The landlord then returns to the inn, finds out all the discontented sailors in 
the Porte, plies them well with liquor, and contrives to make them sign a 
regular agreement of service. As soon as this is effected, they are imme- 
diately conveyed on board 0 drunk as they are; and most especial care is 
taken that no opportunity of landing shall be afforded them, as long as the 
vessel remains in harbour. They have the same rations as the Turkish sailor ; 
but wine, spirits, or grog, must be paid for extra, in fact in any way that the 
unfortunate Christian can. Every Turkish ship, however, has a regular 
coffee-house on board, at which all imaginable wants may be gratified: the 
keeper of this coffee-house is perhaps the very scoundrel who assisted in kid- 
napping the Europeans, or at least he has something to do with it. If the 
European has need of any ening, he is allowed to get it from the coffee-house 
on credit, and about two hundred per cent. on the value of the article is 
charged. The sailor, therefore, after he has served several months, so far 
from having any pay to receive, is told that the whole is due to the coffee- 
house-keeper, and that moreover he has a further debt to liquidace, which of 
course can only be done by further service. I have more than once been 
called upon officially, to liberate Englishmen who had been first kidnapped 
and then cheated ; and in some instances I have been successful, though in 
others the terms of agreement signed with the man’s own hand has 
‘shown to me to prove that he was not forced into the Turkish service. The 
officers of the fleet are chosen from among the soldiery, and their nomination 
is a matter of interest resting in the hands of the Capoudan Pasha. Nautical 
skill may truly be said not to exist sare. 8 the Turks; and any one who has 
had the fortune to have sailed with ron which accompanied our 


fleet at the time of Bonaparte’s ition to t, is thought a very Nelson. 
ise how the Turks manage tomavigate 
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at all Bt the fact is, that the vessel er is sailed and steered by Europeans, 
while the fighti vs exclusively to the Turks. 1 have been told, 
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Indeed, the way in which the sailors are taught to handle and know the 
different ropes is, as 1 was informed, quite on a par with the rest of the 
system. Vegetables, pipes, pieces of cloth, &c. are aitached to the rigging 
and the cordage, and then the command is given, ‘haul up the long pipe; let 
go the cabbage,’ &c. After the news was known of the destruction of a fine 
ship of war, by the fire-ships of the Greeks, the panic that seized the crew of 
a Turkish vessel on the approach of a Greek one was excessive. Sailors on 
board these have told me that nothing could exceed the scene of confusion. 
The guns were fired without aim, and often on the side on which the enemy 
was not: the men were flying here and there, vociferating and running ; 
many were preparing to jump overboard, and others absolutely did so. In 
fact, at the best of times, there is little discipline ; but at such a juncture 
there is none. It was the knowledge of this that emboldened the small 
Greek vessels to approach and manceuvre round the heavy armed Turkish 
frigates with perfect impunity. A Greek vessel once approached a Turkish 
heavy frigate so close, that the anchor of the latter caught hold of some part 
of the rigging of the former. In an instant both one and the other ran to cut 
away and disentangle themselves; the Greek not liking such close quarters, 
and the Turk taking his enemy to be a fire-ship. Nota single shot was fired. 
The loquacious Greek was heard to vociferate the vilest abuse on the Turk 
and on Mahomet; while the grave Turk, on the other side, merely shook his 
finger, and invited him to fight it out hand to hand. A single broadside from 
on Bamsiidl of half the weight of metal of the Turk, would have blown the 
Greek out of the water. | 
‘* These scenes, however, occurred in the beginning of the revolution. Both 
their panic and their thorough want of skill have been bettered by experience; 
and in more than one instance a single Turkish vessel has fought its way 
ae ae my squadron. ees “i 
«The Viceroy o Eaypt for some years past, has been u increasin 

his naval force, ca his fleet now pod rae Ly least sixt — vF war. Of 
these, six or seven are frigates, which have been chiefly built in private dock- 
— at Marseilles, Leghorn, and Trieste; the others consist of corvettes, 

rigs, and schooners, and with few exceptions, the whole of these vessels are 
of a very superior class, and in excellent order. In action, and in the ma- 
nagement of their vessels, the Eeyptians have proved themselves infinitely 
superior to the Constantinople Turks; but this, no doubt, is owing in a 
great measure to the fact of there being many foreign seamen in the viceroy’s 
service, who form part of the crew of each vessel.” 


The account of Ibrahim Pacha’s army and its equipment before 
Missolonghi, will also not be without its interest in the present 
crisis :— 

* Missolonghi is now regularly invested by the Esyptian army, assisted by 
the Albanians, under the orders of the Seraskier. Up to the present time, 
nothing of consequence has taken place ; the troops being employed in form- 
ing the batteries, in transporting shot, shells, and ammunition from Crio 
Nerd to the camp, and in cutting fascines and brushweod to fill up the 
ditches. For this laborious service the Arabs have proved themselves to be 


a r to suffer therefrom. Most of the shot, &c. were transported 
onan heads of the Arabs, from Chio Nerd to Missolonghi, a distance of four 
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despicable troops imaginable, there being scarcely a fine-looking man amongst 
them ; added to which, they have me universally suffered from the 
opthal mia, and have either lost an eye, squint very much, or are short-sighted. 
Since their arrival in the Morea, the uniform of many has given place to all 
kinds of grotesque clothing, acquired by pillage, such as women’s petticoats, 
Albanian kilts, &c. They make up, Rate, for their appearance by their 
behaviour, being exceedingly obedient, and apt at jearning military evolutions, 
the old regiments going through the exercise very well ; added to which, 
me never by any chance complain, and stand fatigue remarkably well. 
Indeed, from the time of their landing in the Morea, their privations have 
been very great, continually marching and counter-marching over mountains, 
and fording rivers. At Patrass the tents were not pitched; the men were 
exposed day and night to the weather, and to protect themselves from its 
inclemency, dug holes in the ground, into which they thrust their heads, 
leaving the rest of their bodies exposed. They are constantly drilled, and 
sometimes are exercised six or seven times a-day. When off duty, one of 
their occupations is the cleaning of their muskets, which they keep remarkably 
bright mae in good order. ‘There are no regular cavalry attached to Ibrahim 
Pasha’s army ; but all the officers, medical staff, and commissariat depart- 
ment, are mounted, besides the baggage horses and mules. Of the European 
officers, of whom so much has been said, there are few of any consequence 
with Ibrahim. Of the French, the generality are surgeons, young students 
from the hospitals ; Colonel Seves, known as Soliman Bey, is now at Tri- 
polizza, and has not been here. The Italians are chiefly instructors, or drill 
officers, but they have merely the name, at least while they remained here ; 
it is said, however, that they were of use in Egypt. ‘The number of Europeans 
now here and at Missolonghi with the army, does not exceed thirty; and I 
am informed, that there are not more than double that number altogether in 
the Morea. Ibrahim Pasha is said to pay little attention to them; and in no 
instance, I believe, followed their advice, not even of his chief engineer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Romney, a Neapolitan. Their pay varies from seven 
hundred to two thousand piastres a month, with rations for a horse and 
servant, which undoubtedly 1s their chief inducement to enter the service of 
the Pascha of Egypt. Some of these same Europeans, in the first instance, 
joined the Greeks; but getting no pay, and receiving ill-treatment and abuse, 
quitted their service in disgust. Since they have joined the Egyptians, they 
have been regularly paid, and never go into battle.” 


Dr. Pouqueville’s transcript of his brother's journal, when con- 
trasted with Mr. Green’s account of the same transaction, will teach 
us how to confide in the veracity of this par nobile fratrum. 


“ Monsieur Pouqueville, the French consul, has been placed.in an 
unpleasant situation, and was obliged to apply to me for protection. 
Much valuable Greek property had been received into the French 
consulate, and, on the pasha’s entry, from three hundred to three 
hundred and fifty men, women, and children, took refuge there: 
among the number were several persons under the French protection. 
On the 17th instant, some of these being intoxicated, took occasion 
to insult and aL and threatened to aoe cy ; he 
managed to esca isguised in his servant’s coat, and rushed to m 
house, ‘enploriee ‘pretantian: Such was his terror, that, on pavatrmd 


my gates, he call to the janissary to close-them, as he was u 


by assassins ; he rushed into the house, which he traversed with incon- 


y 

ivable s and was proceeding to take refuge in a room, when he 
eesigaehyery pare corangem rother. Ere the latter could gain 
the least insight into the cause of such an visit, Monsieur 


Pougueville retraced his steps with equal rapidity, and finally forced 
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himself into the drawing-room, where, quite overcome, and the picture 
of despair, he threw himself on his knees before Mrs. Green, exclaim- 
ing,‘ Pour l’amour de Dieu, sauvez-moi, madame.’ As I was absent 
at the moment, assisting in extinguishing the conflagration, a servant 
was sent for me: but notwithstanding all my entreaties to the con- 
trary, nothing short of embarkation would content him; and I was 
obliged to seek Captain Hunter, of the Clifton, then engaged among 
the burning ruins, who accompanied him on board his vessel, after he 
had been induced to re-clothe himself in his uniform. Fearful: of 
meeting any of the ruffians, he refused to go by the road, preferring to 
be let down a precipice at the bottom of my garden, which was 
accomplished by the aid of the cords of my flag-staff, and without 
accident, except a little damage done by the friction of his gaudy 
Parisian uniform. After remaining three days on board, and suffering 
from sea-sickness, at my urgent solicitation he returned, and resided 
in my house two days. In the meantime I hed investigated the affair, 
and ascertained that the disturbance arose from a fear lest M. Pouque- 
ville should leave the consulate: however, I found means to persuade 
the rioters to quit Patrass, and provided them a conveyance to Misso- 
longhi. As soon as these quitted the consulate, the French consul 
returned there. I never recollect to have seen any one so completely 
under the influence of fear; he was incapable of the least exertion.”— 
pp. 31—33. 


Dr. Pouqueville’s account of this transaction is as follows :— 


“ Qu’on me pardonne de transcrire le journal du consul; je le met- 
trai désormais en scéne le moins que je pourrai. ‘ Je n’avais jamais 
entendu un pareil language, Moi, qui ne eroyais pas avoir un ennemi 
sur la terre, quelle fut ma surprise! Des hommes que je connaissais 
depuis quinze ans, me menacer, demander mon déshonneur! En ré- 
fiéchissant sur une pareille démence, je descendis seul et sans armes 
jusqu’a la porte. Alors, m’adressant au plus furieux: Vous savez, lui 
dis-je, que mon intention n’est pas departir; mais puisque vous prétendez 
commander ici, je vous ordonne, au nom de ai teakenoe votre 
famille et de sortir. A ces mots, le furieux me repousse, deux assassins 
se présentent en seconde ligne, d’autres me suivent, ‘eg eu de mes 
domestiques me crie en grec, de haut de la galerie, de me sauver. 
Quelques personnes m’arrachent de leur mains; je sors par une des 
bréches que le tremblement de terre de la veille avait faites au mur 
d’enceinte ; je me rends @ bord d'un vaisseau Anglais, commandé 
par le Capitaine Hunter. De 1a mes regards sé portent sur la grand 
seéne de désolation qui envelloppe Patras. . . . La nuit tombe, les 
Tures sont rentrés au chateau; les rebelles m’addressent plusieurs 
messages; un de leurs négociateurs veut les excuser en rejetant sur 
l'ivresse la faute qu’ils ont commise ; ma résponse est: qu’ils partent, 
et quiils s’émbarquent. Ils cédent, et au point du jour je rentre au 
consulat, que je n’avais pas perdue de vue, et o n’osais faire 
pénétrer la force armée, qui aurait fait, avant tout, main basse sur les 
Grees réfugiés.’ ” 


We shall conclude this notice with Mr. Green's summary of the 
sent state of Greece, bringing up the intelligence to the date of his 
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note ; viz. two days prior to the battle of Navarino, which we appre- 
hend has rather changed the situation of things:— 

“ The Turkish and Egyptian fleets have retained their superiority 
at sea undisputed, and it would appear that the means thus afforded 
of supplying their troops in the Morea, has been considered a sufficient 
advantage ; these powerful naval armaments not having even attempted 
to strike a single blow. 

+ “ Onthe one hand, the Greeks finding by experience that they could 
not cope with so formidable an enemy, have wisely returned to their 
islands, and, with few exceptions, dismantled their vessels. - - - - 

“ In justice to the Turks, on the other hand, it should be stated, 
that from the commencement of the Revolution to the present time, no 
act of piracy has been committed by any of their cruisers. 

“ In September, 1826, the new armed steam vessel, built for the 
Greeks in the river Thames, and under the command of Mr. Hastings, 
after experiencing great difficulties, arrived at Napoli. Soon after- 
wards a ship, about two thousand tons register, mounting sixty guns, 
which had been built in America, also arrived at Napoli, both which 
circumstances, added to the expected arrival of Lord Cochrane, once 
more exeited the hopes of the desponding Greeks. 

“In the beginning of 1827 General Church and Lord Cochrane 
arrived in Greece, and were soon afterwards named military and naval 
eommanders-in-chief. His lordship quitted the schooner in which he 
had been previously cruising in the Mediterranean, and assumed the 
command of the American ship, which had been named by the Greeks 
the Hellas frigate. The greatest part of the American crew which 
navigated the vessel to Greece, are stated to have quitted her soon 
afterwards, and were replaced by Greeks, under the immediate direction 
of Admiral Miaulis, who embarked on board at the request of Lord 
Cochrane: his lordship had also in his pay some English officers and 
seamen. 

“ A few Greek vessels having been equipped, and a land foree eol- 
lected, it was determined to attempt the relief of the Acropolis of 
Athens, and the expedition sailed about the end of March for the 
Pireus. An army had been collected by the Greeks in the vicinity of 
Athens, represented as the largest force they had ever yet brought 
together in the field: with this foree communications were opened, 
and offensive operations commenced. A small fort near the Piraeus 
capitulated on the 28th April, honourable terms having been granted ; 
but no sooner were the garrisou of three hundred men in the power of 
the Greeks, than they were shamefully butchered. This infamous act 
having been witnessed by Lord Cochrane, he thought it expedient to 

blish an address to the Greek Marine, preqannarey >< Ley eapewe 

the outrage, which he designates ‘ as t most frightfa ever 
beheld.’ Shortly after this occurrence the combined Greek forces, 
wxalar Gen eptiaie Wl Ciheted wnt: Cnshases, nin -0 SOE SIeE 

the Turks besieging Athens; but in a few hours were completely 
de is said, the two commanders 
to 
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strange as it may appear, his Lordship was here again unsuccessful, 
as both the corvettes escaped, and subsequently reached Alexandria 
in safety. 

" Afier this failure, Lord Cochrane appears to have returned to 
Napoli, and being joined by about twenty Greek vessels, decided on 
attempting the destruction of the Viceroy’s fleet, then fitting out at 
Alexandria. Thither the expedition sailed, and having arrived off the 
port, on the 16th June, hoisted Austrian colours ; but since the former 
similar attempt made by the Greeks, the Viceroy had adopted strict 
precautions, and constantly kept a vessel of war cruising outside the 
harbour. The Egyptian cruiser recognized the Greek vessels at once, 
and giving the alarm by firing guns, attempted to make the port: 
failing in doing so, she was run on shore. A fire-ship was sent to burn 
her, without success: a second succeeded, and she was destroyed. 
By this time the alarm on shore had become general. Mehemet Ali 
immediately proceeded to the harbour, and by his presence and 
exertions got twenty-four vessels out to sea, which was the exact num- 
ber of the Greek force. ‘These however did not remain to fight, and 
were chased by the Egyptian fleet as far as Rhodes, when the pursuit 
was abandoned, the latter returning to Alexandria, after being joined 
by the two corvettes attacked by lord Cochrane off Cape Papa. These 
repeated failures, although no doubt principally caused by Lord 
Cochrane’s having Greeks under his orders, and brave and determined 
enemies to deal with, appear to have made the Greeks dissatisfied 
with their two English Commander-in-Chief, and (as it is said) 
Miaulis quitted the Hellas, and again assumed the command of his 
own brig. On the 2d of August the Greek frigate and a brig ap- 
peared off Zante, steering for the Bay of Patrass, where two Turkish 
vessels, a corvette, and schooncr, then lay. During that day a heavy 
firing was heard, and the next the frigate was seen towing the cor- 
vette, which she had captured, and it is believed the schooner also. 
The Ionians are described as having given way to the most extravagant 
joy on occasion of this first success of Lord Cochrane, although the 
great disparity in size and weight of metal could hardly leave a doubt 
of the result. The last advices received state that the steam-vessel 


the Turks’ at Putsen, snd /teey hast Sle idaee Soe to 
cultivate valuable currant vineyards at Vostizza, Egyptian 
et dpe resumen ee x SF 


remaining in the possession of the Greeks are 


«“ The only 
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Napoli di Romania, Corinth, and Napoli di Malvasia. The pos- 
session of the latter is of little importance to either party, bat 


Ibrahim appears to be fully aware of the improbability of obtaining ~ 


possession of the others, except by bribery. From what has recently 
transpired, there can be little doubt of his having very nearly pos- 
sessed himself of Napoli di Romania by such means, 

“ The Seraskier invested Athens in June 1826: the town was 
occupied by his Albanians, while the Acropolis, in the centre of it, 
was defended by the Greeks. 

“The fighting was confined to occasional skirmishes, as the 
Seraskier appears from the first to have determined to starve the 
garrison into a surrender. At one time, when at the greatest ex- 
tremity, they were relieved in a very gallant manner by Colonel 
Fabvier, who threw some provisions into the Acropolis, and entered it 
with a few men. After the failure of the second attempt to relieve 
the place by General Church and Lord Cochrane, the garrison capi- 
tulated, on condition of being permitted to retire, 

“ The Acropolis was taken possession of by the Seraskier in June 
1827, the conditions of the capitulation being respected. 

“ In Roumelia, Albania, Epirus, &c. tranquillity has been pre- 
served by the Turks up to the present time, nor have the Greeks 
resumed the offensive, or offered the least resistance in that quarter 
since the fall of Missolonghi. 

«“ Thus, then, it appears that at the present moment the Insurgents 
are reduced to the possession of three fortresses in Greece, and that, 
although the different districts are still occupied by their inhabitants, 
(some having even submitted,) the whole of Continental Greece, 
with the exception of the district of Maina, is in the power of 


the Ottomans.” —pp. 253—260. 
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Tue Parriarcn Fragment of a letter from a lady formerly resident 
in the East. }Thie is Sandy ight, and I have been continuing m 

of the lives of the patriarchs. at genuine sons of Arabs 

with what freshness of truth and reality they are depicted! How they 
dwell in their tents, and journey with their flocks and herds, like 

with whom we have lived and been familiar ; ei Arn ge, ha 
they are moving rises to my eyes ; sometimes among the tanks 

trees of India, or the stu fields and heaps of corn of t, and villages 
of which you may look round and count twenty, each by its cluster 
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RepuTAtTion=—The way, according to Socrates, to obtain a good reputa- 
tion, is to endeavour to be what you desire to appear. ‘‘ Men,” observes 
Shakspeare also, “‘ should be what they seem.” 


The mistakes of a layman are like the errors of a pocket watch, which 
affects only an individual ; but when a clergyman errs, it is like the town- 
clock going wrong—it misleads a multitude. 


Tue Last Minstret.—Returning via Dorchester, I there heard of a 

r fellow, whose home was in a remote part of Cornwall ; and who, fancy- 
ing himself the last, if not the best, of the Cornubian or Cymrian bards, 
invoked his muse, not of Parnassus, but rather of the venerable druid- 
ical hil] of Carn Bréh, or Penringhaud,—in Celtic, the Promontory of 
Blood,—-to compose a long elegy on the lamented death of the Princess 
Charlotte, and an epistle of condolence to his Royal Highness Prince Leopold. 
With this bardish, or rather barbarous effusion, he set out on foot from his 
native village, and walked the whole way to London to obtain an audience, 
and present it to the prince. On his arrival in town, he was taken ill and 
confined for several days to his miserable lodgings. When he recovered, to 
his great disappointment, he found that the prince had quitted London, and 
was gonr to reside at Came House, near Dorchester. He found, too, that all 
his money was spent, and that he must part with his watch, the purchase of 
his early youth, to defray the expenses incurred by his sickness and pro- 
tracted stay in London, and to enable him to return to his distant home. 

But the poor old bard journeyed not in despair. Dorchester lay in his 
road back, and he felt assured that when he got access to present his exquisite 
verses to Prince , his highness would amply repay him for all his 
toils ori the way, and enable him to return with overflowing pockets to his 
anxious wife and family. In good time, the wandering minstrel reached the 
capital of Dorsetshire; but he was now pennyless, and had nothing left to 
pledge, save the garments with which he was poorly clad. I chanced to be 
at the same inn where this Celtic Cornubian had put up, was informed 
by the landlord of his Quixotic journey, and éntreated to read his elegy. 

he tale of his toilsome wanderings had something wild and romantic in it, 
and I felt eager to see and converse with him. introduction, I found 
him to be a plain countryman, rude and unlettered, and totally dissimilar in 
every respect to those ideas we conceive of the ancient minstrels, the atten- 
dants and companions of kings and renowned warriors ; yet so confident of 
the ultimate success of his poetry, as to leave no room for sympathetic sorrow 
at his disappointments. He soon uced a large sheet of paper, divided 
in several places by frequent folding and much soiled by repeated use, 
and placing it in my hands with an air of proud satisfaction, bade me read 
the very best verses yet com on the melancholy occasion. I found the 
lines to be as far beneath those of Sternhold and Hopkins, as theirs are 
below the inimitable fire of the divine bard of Palestine. 








The next day, the landlord first detaining the poor man’s hat for his night's 
lodging, &c. he sat out ear aids eenmeed neeiaie an au mn gh 
Prince Leopold, two miles It was now that he x be said to have 

more like the ancient bards of his venerable nation, than he ever 

Kea ry 2, ns pari the morning winds. Need I tell 

zou Costin totally. Fe . in his miion? "But obtaining about five shilling 
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Tue Recertion oF tHe Portrait or Yount Naronzon By #18 
Farner, on tHe Eve or tue Barttr or Moscowa.—lI will spare you 
the details of my long journey. I set out, carrying with me the portrait of the 
beautiful infant. From St. Cloud, till I reached the head-quarters, I found 
the road covered with soldiers, walking singly or in companies ; wounded men 
going into their houses, prisoners under escort, regiments of artillery, and all 
sorts of equipages; in short, a continual bustle: it seemed as if France, 
Germany, Italy, Prussia, Poland, and Spain had given each other the ren- 
dezvous on this narrow passage. A multitude of persons employed, and idlers 
of all descriptions, encumbered the rear of the army ; and it was not without 
difficulty that I reached his majesty’s tent on the 6th of September, at nine 
in the morning, after travelling thirty-seven days. I delivered to him the 
despatches I had received from the empress, and inquired his wishes concern- 
ing the portrait of his son. I thought that, being the eve of a great battle 
which he had so longed for, he would delay for some days opening the case 
which contained this portrait. I was mistaken ; eager to enjoy the sight of 
& person so dear to his Seat he ordered me to bring it to his tent immediately. 

I cannot express the pleasure he experienced at tie sight of it. The regret 
that he could not press his son to his heart alone detracted from so sweet an 
enjoyment. His eyes expressed real tenderness. He called all the officers of 
his household, and all the generals who waited at some distance to receive his 
orders, that they might share the sentiments which filled his'bosom. ‘Gen 
tlemen,” said he, “‘if my son’was fifteen, believe me, he himself would be 
here in the midst of se many brave men, in place of his portrait.” A moment 
after he added, ‘‘ This portrait is admirable:” He had it placed on a chair 
outside his tent, in order that the soldiers and officers of his guard might see 
it, and thence derive fresh courage. It remained in that situation all day. 

M. Gerard made a copy of this beautiful work, and exhibited it the same 

i ait was perfectly well engraved. ‘The young 


year in the Museum. is perf 
infant is represented as lying in his cradle, playing with a little globe 


and sceptre. 
During the emperor’s residence at the Kremlin, his son's portrait was placed 
in his bed-room. I know not where it is now. 
I found Napoleon quite well ; he appeared to me exactly the same in mind 


q 
and body, and not in the slightest degree inconvenienced by the fatigues of 
so rapid “ap complicated we afaion vaen Anecdotes of Foreign Coutts. 


Manner or Reapinc.—Some men read authors as our gentlemen use 


flowers, only for delight and smell, to please their fancy and refine their tongue. 
Others, like the bee, extract only the epen the wholesome precepts, and 
this done they bear away, leaving the rest as little worth; of small value. In 
reading I will care for both, though for the best, most: the one setves to 


instruct the mind, the other fits her to tell what she has leatiied : pity it is 
they should be divided. He that hath worth in him, and cannot express it, 
is a chest keeping a rich jewel, and the key lost.—Feltham. 


How to warr Dinner For an Emrenon.—I not be blamed, then, 
oe ee ee ee eleven 


orale, t di remained on the table during the five hours of delay, and 
’ nner . 
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Dr. GranvitLe’s Mommuy.—When last in London, I was introduced to 
the lectures given at the Royal Institution ; and I cannot — to you how 
highly I was gratified with a most interesting one delivered by Dr. Augustus 
Bossy Granville, on an Egyptian mummy. This mummy was enclosed in a 
case similar to those in the British Museum, highly finished and profusely 
ornamented with hieroglyphics. On removing the exterior covering or coffin, 
the body was found wrapped in folds of linen, a part of which I have in my 
possession, comprising every kind of bandage known or used by modern sur- 
geons, or practitioners of other days. Around its feet was a swathe about the 
width of a hand, of many yards in length. ‘The whole of the enclosing cloths 
weighing 28lbs. The amazing art with which this mummy was enclosed 
in its various wrappings, would, according to the doctor, puzzle the most 
accomplished medical man in Europe of the present day to equal. Mummies 
hitherto have been found merely dried skeletons ; but this remarkable and 
curiously preserved subject had not only flesh, sinews, &c., but some of the 
joints were absolutely pliable. The face was covered with a mask of a kind 
of bitumen, by which the nose was flattened; the teeth appeared perfect. 
On opening the skull, the whole of the cerebra were found removed, but the 
membrane on which it rested remained entire ; which plainly proved no cor- 
rosive injectment had been used, as that which would have destroyed the brain, 
must have also injured the supporting membrane. Here we have a striking 
proof of the consummate art of the ancients. No surgical skill of the pre- 
sent boasted age,—full of quackery and ephemeral pretensions,—could extract 
the cerebellum without injury to the membrane ; therefore, this must have 
been a wonderful operation, totally lost to the sapience of the present day. 

An injectment had been however used, which ran round the whole of the 
inner part of the head ; as a black substance, which must have been a liquid, 
and a injected, had forced its way through the sutures, and was plainly 
visible. e tongue remained, and the vacuum between the roof and the 
upper part of the tongue was filled with cloth. No incision a ed in the 
abdomen. The integuments were perfect. The pericardium adhered to the 
heart, and the diaphragm was discernible: part of the kidneys with a frag- 
ment of the bladder remained, and the mamme, though lengthened, were 
perfect. The doctor then proceeded to prove, by analogical, or comparative 
anatomy, that this Egyptian mummy was a female; that she had been mar- 
ried, and the mother of children; likewise the age at which she died, and 
the disease which caused her death. From the formation of the head, and 
the height of the body, which was exactly the same as that of the Venus de 
Medicis, while every part was in the most delicate, just, and exquisite propor- 
tion, the doctor asserted that this mummy must have been an tian 
Venus! Or more strictly ing, according to the doctor’s theory, that she 
was of the beautiful race which anciently inhabited the vicinity of Mount 
Caucasus. This discovery, he maintained, completely overthrew the theory 
of most of our antiquaries, now pretty universally received ;—namely, that 
the ancient Egyptians were a colony of Ethiopians, who originally crossed the 
Indian sea from the east. In this, however, I think the doctor to have com- 
pletely failed : for this once enchanting beauty have been imported as 


a slave, or a bride to some Egyptian prince or from Cauca- 
sus, or from Scythia or Greece ; and therefore, as an indivi , cannot pos- 
sibly go one step towards proving that the ancient were not of 
the Ethiopian or Indian race, any more than the of beauty and 


symmetry of shape in this mummy Venus—this ideal of two thousand 
ee tage oan naee Se fol Rann eS 
ofa M er age learning, mystery, ind wonder.— 
Il n’y a rien de plus injuste gu’un i t. Il croit toujours que l’admi- 
cept ERE btn 
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Inactivity.—Weak nerves are the constant companion of inactivity. 
Nothing but exercise and open air can brace and strengthen the nerves, or 
prevent the endless train of diseases which proceed from a relaxed state of 
these organs. We seldom hear the active or laborious complain of nervous 
diseases; these are reserved for the sons of ease and affluence. Many have 
been cured of these disorders by being reduced to work for their daily bread. 
This plainly points out the sources from whence nervous diseases flow, and 
the means by which they may be prevented.— Buchan. 


Ly1nc.—Lying is a hateful and accursed vice. We are not men, nor have 
other tie for one another but our word. If we did but discover the horror and 
consequences of it, we should pursue it with fire and sword, and more justly 


than other crimes.— Montaigne. 


Tue Last or THE Greexs—A credible traveller reports, that he saw at 
Constantinople a descendant of the emperor of the family of the Paleoligi, 
who wore the imperial diadem when the Turks conquered it, a eommon por- 
ter ready to run upon any errand for a small reward. It is a curious coinci- 
dence, that in the village of Landulph, in Cornwall, is the following inscription 
on a plate of brass, fixed on a mural monument near the altar :—“ Here lieth 
the body of Theodore Paleologus, of Pesaro in I taly, descended from ye Im 
ryal lyne of ye late Christian Emperors of Greece, being the sonne of Camilio, 

e sonne of Prosper, ye sonne of Theodore, rs sonne of John, ye sonne of 
homas second brother of Constantine Paleologus, the 8th of that name and 
last of yt lyne yt rayned in Constantinople, until subdued by the Turks ; who 
married wt Mary, ye daughter of William Balls of Hadlye, in Souffolke, Gent. 
and had issue 5 children ; Theodora, John, Ferdinando, Maria, and Dorothy, 
and departed this lyfe at Clyfton, ye 21st of Jan. 1636.”—Tale of a Modern 


Genius. 

If misery be the effect of virtue, it ought to be reverenced ; if of ill-fortune, 
to be pitied ; and if of vice, not to be insulted ; because it is perhaps itself a 
punishment adequate to the crime by which it was produced ; and the huma- 
nity of that man can deserve no panegyrick who is capable of reproaching a 
criminal in the hands of the executioner.—Johnson. 


Napo.tron’s Divorce.—ComMMuNIcATION OF HIS INTENTION @0 Jo- 
SEPHINE.—I was on duty at the Tuilleries from Monday November 27 ; on 
that day, the Tuesday and Wednesday following, it was easy for me to ob- 
serve a t alteration in the features of the empress, and a silent constraint 
in Napoleon. If in the course of dinner he broke the silence, it was to ask 
me some brief questions, to which he did not hear the a On those days 
the dinner did not last for more than ten minutes. storm burst on 


Thursday the 30th. 
Their senloaiion went to table. Josephine wore a large white hat, tied 


under her chin, and which concealed a part of her face. I thought, however, 
that I perceived she had been weepi wes Ghat che thn tecaiotnell Be toa 


ith difficulty. She to me o ines oh erie ane of Comes, 
wn H parge ama Sete Ss y touched. 
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was on the point of opening the door, when I prevented him, observing, that 
the emperor would call for assistance if he thought it necessary. I was standing 
close to the door, when the emperor himself opened it, and perceiving me, 
said quickly ; ‘* Come in Bausset, and shut the door.” I entered the chamber 
and saw the Empress Josephine stretched on the carpet, uttering piercing cries 
and complaints. “ No, I will never survive it,” said she. Napoleon said to 
me; ‘ Ate you sufficiently strong to raise Josephine, and to carry her to her 
apartments by the private staircase, in order that she may receive the care 
and assistance which she requires?” I obeyed and raised the princess, who, 
I thought, was seized with a nervous affection. With the aid of Napoleon, 
I raised her into my arms, and he himself taking a light from the table, opened 
the door, which, by an obscure passage, led to the little staircase of which he 
had spoken. When we reached the first step of the staircase, I observed to 
Napoleon, that it was too narrow for it to be possible for me to descend with- 
out the danger of falling. He forthwith called the keeper of the parsiote, 
who day and night was in attendance at one of the doors of his closet, the 
entrance to which was on the landing-place of this little staircase. Napoleon 
gave him the light, of which we had little need, for the passages had become 
light. He commanded the keeper to go on before, and took himself the legs 
of J osephine in order to assist me in descending with less difficulty. At one 
moment, however, I was embarrassed by my sword, and I thought we must 
have fallen, but fortunately we descended without any accident, and deposited 
the precious burden on an ottoman in the sleeping-chamber. Napoleon im- 
mediately pulled the little bell, and summoned the empress’s women. When 
I raised the empress in the chamber she ceased to moan, and J thought that 
she had fainted : but at the time I was embarrassed by my sword in the 
middle of the little staircase, of which I have already spoken, I was obliged 
to hold her firmly to prevent a fall which would have been dreadful to the 
actors in this melancholy scene. I held the empress in my arms, which en- 
circled her waist, her back rested against my chest, and her hand leaned upon 
my right shoulder. When she felt the efforts which I made to prevent falling, 
she said to me in @ very low tone, “* You press me too hard.” I then saw 
that I had nothing to fear for her health, and that she had not for an instant 
lost her senses. During the whole of this scene 1 was wholly occupied with 
Josephine, whose situation afflicted me ; I had not power to observe Napoleon ; 
but when the empress’s women had come, he retifed into a little room which 
preceded the sleeping-chamber, and I followed him. His agitation, his in- 
quietude were extreme. In the distress which he felt he made me acquainted 
with the cause of every thing that had happened, and said to me these words : 
“* The interest of France and of my dynasty does violence to my heart—the 
divorce has become a rigorous duty to me—I am the more afflicted by what 
has happened to Josephine, because three days ago she must have learned _ it 
from Hortensia—the unhappy obligation which condemns me to separate 
myself from her—I deplore it with all my heart, but I thought she possessed 
more strength of character, and I was not prepared for the bursts of her grief.” 
In fact, the emotion which him, com him to make a long 
pente between each phrase he uttered, in order to breathe. His s came 
om him with labour sd without connexion ; his voice was tremulous and 
ressed, and tears moistened his eyes. It really seemed as if he were beside 
himself to give so many details to ring ‘lh 6 Bet Satdibel ages Mis evtesella 
and his confidence. “The whole of this transaction did not occupy more than 
seven or eight minutes. N: 
Queen Hortensia, Camb 
and 
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A Caux LecTrorum, orn Specimen or Easy WaiTING BUT HARD 
Reapinc.—Startled by the dangerous illness with which she had been 
visited, and touched by the restoration of her health, she had looked earnestly 
from the interests of her heart to those of her soul, and had at length, 
after much self-examination, and prayer, and self-restraint, succeeded in 
obtaining the object of her exertions—that true religion which, by making 
all earthly affections subservient to the one eternal and divine, frees its 
votary from all possibility of an entanglement in the latter, which could be 
dangerous to his peace of mind (at least)—that true religion which, notwith- 
standing all the efforts of wit, and genius ill-directed, and learning ill-applied, 
has lain, and still continues to lie bedded amongst the instincts of the mighty 
heart of mankind, governing the tumultuous actions of its passions, and 
sweetening through all its pulses—inspiring it with that finely ambitious 
love which, scorning to fix itself upon any of the resudis of nature, mounts 
at once to the first cause as well as the centre of all beauty, as the object 
most worthy of it--and there lies sheltered with all its hopes, its pains, its 
sorrows, and its |fears—while the tempests of human evil roll in harmless 
murmurs to its feet, and the sunlight of human happiness is made mere calm 
and sunny by the reflection of its smiles—that true religion which, far from 
steeling the tone of the heart to a philosophical indifference (as its calum- 
niators say, while they mistake it for its ape, fanaticism), gives a keener 
edge to sympathy, a warmer pulse to moral feeling and affection—which bids 
the heart be hard to nothing but crime—cold to nothing but the suggestions 
of evil, and deaf to nothing but the call of selfishness—which presents the 
only and perfectly satisfactory solution that can be offered to that mighty 
enigma, the creation—and which ce» make a grander spectacle still than all 
the material wonders of that creation—a man, at least equal to the phi« 
losopher in moral goodness and in dignity of endurance—and superior to the 
philosopher in sublimity of motive—Muaster Tales. 


Rewarp of Honesty.—After stating the vision which made him entreat 
of his mother to allow him to go to Bagdad and devote himself to God, 
Abdool Kadir proceeds. “I informed her what I had seen, and she wept: 
then taking out eighty dinars, she told me that as I had a brother, half of 
that was all my inheritance; she made me swear, when she gave it me, 
never to tell a lie, and afterwards bade me farewell, exclaiming, ‘Go, my 
son, 1 consign thee to God; we shall not meet again till the da of judg- 
ment.’ I went on well,” he adds, “ till I came near to Hamadfn, when 
our kafillah was plundered by sixty horsemen; one fellow asked me f what 
I had got?” * Forty dinars,’ said I, ‘ are sewed under my garments.’ The 
fellow laughed, thinking, no doubt, I was joking with ia ‘ What have 

u got?’ said another; I gave him the same answer. hen they were 
dividing the spoil, I was called to an eminence where the chief stood : 
‘What property have you got, m little fellow?’ said he. £I have told Ps 
two of your people already,’ I replied, ‘I have forty dinars sewed up carefully 
in my clothes!’ He ordered them to be ript open, and found my money. 
‘And how came you,’ said he, with surprise, * to declare so openly, what 
has been so carefully hidden?’ ‘ Because,’ I replied, ‘1 will not be false 
to my mother, to whom I have promised that I will never tell a lie.’ 
‘Child,’ said the robber, ‘hast thou such a sense of thy duty to thy mathet 
at thy years, and am I insensible, at my age, of the duty I owe to my God 
- Give me thy hand, innocent boy,’ he continued, ‘ that I may swear repent- 
ance upon it.’ He did so—his followers were all alike struck es scene, 
‘You have been our leader in guilt,’ said they to their chief, ‘be the same 
in the path of virtue ;’ and they instantly, at his “pri mrs restitution of 
their spoil, and vowed repentance on my hand.”- es of Persia. 

Prosers.—A sentence well couched takes both the sense and the under« 
standing. I love not those cart-rope speeches that are longer than the memory 
of man can fathom.—Feltham. 
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Tue Srory or Ricuarp PLantacenrt.—It was on this awful night (the 
night preceding the battle of Bosworth Field) according toa letter which I 
have read from Dr. Thomas Brett to Dr. William Warren, president of Tri- 
nity-hall, that the king took his last farewell in his tent of Richard Planta- 
genet, his natural son, who himself thus describes that interview. “I was 
boarded with a Latin schoolmaster, without knowing who my parents were, 
till I was fifteen or sixteen years old; only a gentleman who acquainted me 
he was no relative of mine, came once a quarter and paid for my board, and took 
care to see that I wanted for nothing. One day this gentleman took me and 
carried me to a great fine house, where I passed through several stately rooms, 
in one of which he left me, bidding me stay there. Then a manrichly dressed, 
with a star and garter, came tome, asked me some questions, talked kindly to 
me, and gavemesome money. Then the fore-mentioned gentleman returned, 
and conducted me back to my school. 

“« Some time after, the same gentleman came to me again with a horse and 
proper accoutrements, and told me I must take a journey with him into the 
country. We went into Leicestershire, and came to Bosworth Field, and I 
was carried to King Richard’s tent. The king embraced me and told me I 
was his son. ‘ But child,’ said he ‘ to-morrow I must fight for my crown. 
And assure yourself if I lose that, I will lose my life too: but I hope to pre- 
serve both. Do you stand on yonder hill where you may see the battle out of 
danger, and when I have gained the victory, come to me; I will then own 
you to be mine, and take care of you. But if I should be so unfortunate as to lose 
the battle, then shift as well as you can, and take care to let no one know 
that I am your father ; for no mercy will be shown to any one so nearly re- 
lated to me.’ The king then presented me with a purse of gold, and giving 
me a farewell embrace, dismissed me from his tent. I followed the King’s 
directions ; and when I saw the battle lost and the king killed, I hastened 
back to London, sold my horse and fine clothes; and the better to conceal 
myself from all suspicion of being son to a king, and that I might have the 
means to live by my honest labour, I put myself apprentice to a bricklayer. 
But having a competent skill in the Latin tongue, I was unwilling to lose it ; 
and having an inclination also to reading, and no delight in the conversation 
of those I am obliged to work with, I generally spend all the time I have to 
spare in reading by aot 

The letter says, “ en Sir Thomas Moyle built Eastwell House, near 
London, about the year 1544, he observed his chief bricklayer, whenever he 
left off work, retired with a book. Sir Thomas had curiosity to know what 
book the man read, but was some time before he could discover it ; he still 

utting the book up if any one came toward him. However at last, Sir 
homas pag, 7 him, and snatched the book from him, and looking into it 
found it to be Latin. He then examined him, and finding he pretty well 
understood that language, he inquired how he came by his ing. Here- 
upon the man told him, as he had been a good master to him, he would ven- 
ture to trust him with a secret he had never before revealed to any one. He 
then related the above story. Sir Thomas said ‘ You are now old and almost 
t your labour ; I will give you the running of my kitchen as long as you 
ive. He answered,‘ Sir, you have a numerous family ; I have been used 
to live retired, give me leave to build a house of one room for myself in such 
a field, and there, with your good leave, I will live and die.’ Sir Thomas 
ted his request, he built his house, and there continued to his death. . 
ichard Plantagenet was buried the 22nd day of December, anno ut supra ex 
registro de Eastwell sub 1550. This is all the register mentions of him, so 
that we cannot say whether he was buried in the or 3 nor 
is there now any other memorial of him except the tradition in family, 
and some little marks where his house stood. This story my late lord, Hene- 
age Earl of Winchelsea told me in the 1720.” Thus lived and died in 
ca poor obscurity, Gecnly tttinising | son of Richard III !—Tale of,a 
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PaTRioTisM.—The prince and great men of Shiraz, on our approaching 
that city, so loaded the elchee with presents of ice-creams, sweet-meats, pre- 
serves, and delicious fruits, that all in camp, down to the keepers of the dogs, 
were busied in devouring these luxuries. A lion’s share was always allotted 
toa party of the 17th dragoons, which forms part of the escort. I heard these 
fine fellows, who were all (with the exception of one man) from Ireland, dis- 
cussing, as they were eating their ices, their preserves, their grapes, and nec- 
tarines, the merits of Persia. ‘It is a jewel of a country,” says one. “ It 
would be,” said a second, “if there were more Christians in it.” “I don’t 
so much mind the Christians,” observed his companion, “if I could see a bog 
now and then, instead of these eternal rocks and valleys, as they call them.” 
“Fine though it be,” concluded corporal Corragan, “‘ I would not give a 
pease in little Ireland for a dozen of it, and all that it contains to 

oot.” This patriotic sentiment, which seemed to meet with general con- 


currence, closed the discussion.— Sketches of Persia. 


Duties or A Courtier.—The gentlemen of Henry the Eighth’s privy 
chamber were ordered to be loving together, and of good unity and accord ; 
keeping secret all such things as shall be done or said in the same; also to 
leave hearkening and inquiring where the king is, or goeth, be it early or late, 
without grudging, mumbling, or talking of the king’s past-time, late or early 

; thing done by his grace, as they will avoid his displea- 


going to bed; or mat th 
sure. They were likewise enjoined “to havea vigilant and reverent respect 
and eye to his grace, so that by his look or countenance they may know what 


lacketh, or is his pleasure to be had or done; and to place themselves in their 
standing and attending in convenient distance from the king’s person, without 
too homely or boldly advancing theniselves thereunto.” In the king’s absence 
they were forbidden to use immoderate and continual play of dice, cards, or 
tables in the privy chamber, and that it be not used by frequent and intem- 
perate plays as the groom porter’s house : howbeit the king can be contented 
that for some pastime in the said chamber, in the absence of his grace, they 
shall use honest and moderate play, as well at the chesses and tables as 
at cards. 

Trutu.—We are bound to speak truth to our neighbour, for the use and 
application of speech implies a tacit promise of truth, speech having been 
given us for no other purpose. It is not a compact between one private man 
and another; it isa common compact of mankind in general, and a kind of 
right of nations, or either a law of nature. Now whoever tells an untruth 


violates this}law and common compact.— Nicole. 


Tue Last or A Royat Line.—The Cardinal of York died at Rome 


on the 13th of July. His mortal remains were deposited in the choir 
of the chapel of St. Peter, where those of his father, James III., already 
rested. e body of Prince Charles Edward, brother of the Cardinal of 


tuarts ; th th awa 
. asso a ey Charles ward, known by the name of 


glish, and a French gentleman expressing his 


Anecdotes of Foreign Courts. : 
: .—There is no in nature and the world without its 
is sagacious ; and he who discovers it in the animate is liberal—Lavater- 
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REMEDY WORSE THAN THE Diseasz.—The Duke of Bavaria it was said 
would soon die, “‘ in despite of his vipers, with which he hath capons and 
chickens crammed, which will not help him neither to get a child.”— 
Clarendon Hall Papers, vol. i. p. 447. 


Poverty.—The poverty of a poor man is the least part of his misery ; 
in all the storms of fortune he is the first that must stand the shock of extre- 
mity. Poor men are perpetual sentinels, watching in the depth of night, 
against the incessant assaults of want; while the rich lie stored in secure 
repose, and compassed with a large abundance. If the land be russetted 
with a bloodless famine, are not the poor the first. that sacrifice their lives to 
hunger? If war thunders in the trembling country’s lap, are not the poor 
those thai are exposed to the enemies sword and outrage? If the plague, like 
a loaded spunge, flies sprinkling poison through a populous kingdom, the 
poor are the first that are shaken from the burthened tree; while the rich, 
furnished with the helps of fortune, have means to wind out themselves 
and turn these sad endurances on the poor that cannot avoid them. Like 
salt marshes that lie low, they are sure, whensoever the sex of this world 
rages to be first under, and embarrassed with a fretting care. Who like the 
poor are harrowed with oppression, ever subject to the unpervious taxes and 
the gripes of mightiness? Continual care checks the spirit, continual 
labour checks the body, and continual insultation both; he is like one 
rouled in a vessel full of pikes; which way soever he turns, he something 
finds that pricks him. Yet, besides all these, there is another transcendant 
misery, and this is, that it makes man contemptible. ‘* Nil habet infelix,” &c. 

Unhappy want hath nothing harder in it 

Than that it makes men scorned 
As ifthe poor man were but fortune’s dwarf, made lower than the rest of 
men to be laughed at. “ Extreme poverty, one calls a Janthorn, that lights 
us to all miseries; and without doubt, when ’tis urgent and importunate, it is 
ever chafing upon the very heart of nature. What pleasure can he have in 
life, whose whole life is griped by some or other misfortune? living no time 
free, but that wherein he does not live, his sleep. His mind is ever at jar, 
either with desire, fear, care, or sorrow: his appetite unappeasingly craving 
supply of food for his body, which is either numbed with cold, or idleness, 
or stewed in sweat with labour. Nor can it be, but it will imbase soon the 
purest metal in man ; it will alchymz the gold of virtue, and mix it with 
more dull alloy.”—Feltham’s Resolves. 





Minstrets.—Under this title, the following musicians were classed in the 
‘‘ ordinances of the household of Edward the Third.” Five trumpets ; one 
citoler; five pipers ; one taberett; two clarions; one makerers; one fidler; 
three waits; and three archers on horse, and three archers on foot! 


By the “ ordinances for the regulation of Edward Prince of Wales, son 
of Edward the Fourth,” in 1474; it provided, “ If any man come too late to 
matins upon the holy day, that is to say, after the third lesson, he shall sit at 
the water and ward, and have nothing unto his dinner but bread and water ; 
and if he absent himself wilfully, he shall thus be punished whensoever he 
comes to dinner or supper.” It was also enacted, that “ if any man be & 
customable swearer, or specially by the mass, he falleth into perdition after 
his degree: if he be one of my lady’s council or a great officer, he loseth 12d. 3 
a gentleman 4d.; a yeomati 2d.; a groom Id.; a w%. Also that no 
man misintreat any man, his wife, his daughter, or his servant, on pain of 
losing his service. Also, that every man, at time of Easter, sufficient 
writing or witness where he was shriven, and when he received the holy 


sacrament, on pain of yy be service. Also that no man 


| nO man presume to go to 
whoa he Bowledge and erie of my Ids covnc on pn of uig bi 


servies,” 
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ANECDOTES OF BIRDS. 
FROM JENNINGS’S ORNITHOLOGIA. 


Among the nests of foreign birds, that of the Taylor Bird deserves 
especial mention: the bird itself is a diminutive one, being little more than 
three inches long ; it is an inhabitant of India. The nest is sometimes 
constructed of two leaves, one of them dead ; the latter is fixed to the 
living one as it hangs upon the tree, by sewing both together in the manner 
of a pouch or purse: it is open at the top, and the cavity is filled with fine 
down: and, being suspended from the branch, the birds are secure from the 
depredations of snakes and monkeys, to which they might otherwise fall a 
prey. That singular work is performed by the bird's using his bill instead 
of a needle, and vegetable fibres for thread. 


Mr. Barrington thinks, that the reason why females do not sing is, 
because if they did, when sitting on their eggs, they would be discovered : 
this is by no means a conclusive reason ; for I once discovered a thrush’s nest 
by hearing the parent bird sing while sitting on the eggs. Besides, as the 
cock and co of many species frequently sit on the eggs in turn, the female’s 
not singing could be no security to the nest while the cock was sitting and 
singing there. 

The Eider-Duck is a long lived bird; it has been observed to occupy 
the same nest for twenty years successively ; the down is the lightest and 
warmest known; that termed live down, and found in the nest, is most 
valued ; that which is plucked from the dead bird is little esteemed.—Eider 
down is imported chiefly from Iceland and other northern countries. It is 
collected from the nests of the birds; if the nest be deprived of its down, 
the female takes a fresh quantity from her breast ; but if the nest be a se- 
cond time deprived of its down, she cannot supply it, the male then takes 
from his breast the necessary lining. As incubation proceeds, the lining of 
down increases from day to cays and at last becomes so considerable in quan- 


tity, as to envelope and entirely conceal the eggs from view. 


The Philippina, or Philippine Grosbeak, constructs a curious nest with the 
long fibres of lants or dried grass, and suspends it by a cord nearly half an 
ell es from the end of a slender branch of some tree, that it may be inac- 
cessible to snakes and other hostile animals; the interior, it is said, consists 
of three divisions ; the first is occupied by the male, the second by the 
female, the third by the young. In the first apartment, where the male 

watch while the female is hatching. a little clay is pee on one side, 
and on the fap of this a glowworm, which affords its inhabitants light in the 
ight-time 

The Ruber, Flamingo, or Red-Flamingo, is a very remarkable bird, with 
a body less than that of a goose ; but when erect, is six feet high from 


the tip of the toe to the bill, which is seven inches long; partly red, partly 
; it perpetually twists its head round when eating 


7 


black, and partly crooked 

so that the 2M mandible touches the ground. The nest is made o 

earth, rising about twenty inches above the water, which always covers its 

base ; the top of this is a little hollowed out for the reception of the ceBt, 
a 


which are two, white, size of a “eur 3 upon oy ene a agp 
, as it were, u er rump, with her] anging down 
i ate This asa: Te posture is necessary during 
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The Baltimore, Baltimore-oriole, Hang-nest, Hanging-bird, Golden- 
robin, Fire-bird, Baltimore-bird. It attaches its nest to an apple-tree, a 
weeping-willow, or the Lombardy-poplar, in the American towns ; the nest 
is like a cylinder, five inches in diameter, seven in depth, and round at the 
bottom ; the opening at the top *narrrowed by a horizontal covering, two 
inches and half in diameter ; the materials flax, hemp, tow, hair, and wool, 
woven into a complete cloth, the whole tightly sewed through and through 
with long horse hairs, several of which measure two feet in length, the 
bottom consists of thick tufts of cow hair. 


The Heron feeds on fishes and reptiles. This bird has been observed 
repeatedly to swallow the same ell which has repeatedly-crept through it. It 
is thus described by Drayton as awaiting for its prey :— 

«The long neck’d her’n there waiting by the brim,’”’"—Man in the Moon. 





G.ory.—On the following day, the 7th of September, on which the bloody 
battle of the Moscowa took place, I was from five o’clock in the morning 
stationed near the officers who waited the orders of Napoleon. We were 
placed at the bottom of a redoubt which had been taken from the enemy the 
evening before ; it was the spot from which all the orders were given. General 
Montbrun, one of our most distinguished soldiers, left us at full gallop, and 
burning with warlike ardour. He had just received an order from Napoleon 
to attack a formidable redoubt, placed in the centre of the enemy's army, 
which spread death in all parts. I cannot express the grief I felt when Na 
leon was informed, two hours afterwards, that this illustrious warrior had 
fallen under the enemy’s fire, in the midst of a most splendid charge. I knew 
and loved my countryman Montbrun. He carried with him the esteem, the 
attachment, and the regret of the whole army: he would probably have 
received the staff of marshal had he survived so much courage and glory. I 
was expressing my grief to Augustus de Caulaincourt, who formed one of our 
group, when the emperor looking our way, perceived him, and calling him to 
him, gave him the command of the brave troops whom the death of General 
Montbrun had left without a head. He returned to us, his heart filled with 
a noble joy, in which I did not participate, for it penetrated me with the 
most sorrowful recollections. He ordered his horses to advance, embraced 
the best of brothers, bade us farewell, and was off as quick as lightning, 
followed by his aid-de-camp. And he also at the head of fifty cuirassiers, 
commanded by their brave colonel M. Cristophe, fell in this fatal redoubt, 
which was carried by assault, and decided the fate of the battle. He fell, 
leaving a beautiful young widow, to whom he had been united only some 
hours before his departure for the army. He was interred in this redoubt, 
the tragical scene of so many celebrated exploits!—Private Anecdotes of 
Foreign Courts. 


Maxims.—It was a maxim of Thomas Grey, Marquess of Dorset, that 
‘“ never was that man merry that had more than one woman in his bed; one 
friend in his bosom ; one faith in his heart ;”—and of the Icqmans, that “a 
good name is the embalming of the virtuous to an eternity of love and gratitude 
among posterity.” 


Hewry VILI.’s Barser.—It was ordered, that the king’s barber shall be 
daily ready and attendant in the privy chamber ; there having in readiness, his 
water, clothes, knives, combs, scissors, and such other stuff as to his roome 
[office] doth ni Pee for trimming and dressing the king’s head and beard : 
and that the said barber take especial regard to the pure and cleanly keeping 
of his <a and apparel; using himself always honestly in his conver- 
sation, without resorting to the company of vile persons or of misguided 


women, in avoiding such and annoyances that means he might 
do unto the king’s mot ya penn: not failing. thes a em 


losing bis room [office] and further punishment at the king’s pleasure. __ 
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PRICES OF SHARES IN THE PRINCIPAL CANALS, DOCKS, 
WATER-WORKS, MINES, &C. 
























































Amt. Per | Amt.| Per 
CANALS. paid, | share. INSURANCE OFFICES. paid. | share. 
Ashton..... geeces pocses $000 cee 100 135 Dla nwecchonetheaabene* ¢ 500; 50 58 
Birmingham ......-+++-e+eeeees 17 10; 300 Alliance. ......... ee ececees 100) 10 910 
COVENtTY ...cccccccscccccccecccs 100 1240 Ditto Marine ...........+.- 100; 5 410 
Ellesmere and Chester.......... 133 113 ESE ee | 9 5 
Grand Junction .....ecesssecees 100 309 British Commercial ........ 50; 5 410 
BEGUSENEIEE cc codecccceccssctes 57 17 Din cnebéoegennbertdatoes 100 150 10 
Kennet and Avon........ oadbecs 40 29 EER cob bcoucceceveeets 100) 10 21 
EQNRCOE S wiéecicces dé iccteees 47 32 BENS chcicd cb escccacdosees 50) 5 415 
Leeds and Liverpool....-..+.-.. 100 | 392 || Imperial .........---s00... 500! 50 | 97 
Gl otiditncnnebeawedeedeeel -|100 730 DT ME os do etbes vs taee-e 100! 10 8 
DET 20% socdosoeccenbakess 40 28 Pt Me bs bh cb cb bac cbtecee 100; 10 10 
BOOED de vei ne dvldiecddecddb%e 85 99 DOE « ca dbwed cb vs bucoses 25; 12 10) 20 10 
Stafford and Worcester ........ 140 800 PUORITNET occ cdceccoseces 20; 2 126 
Trent and Mersey ........«++e+- 100 840 Rock ...e ESS SOE eee 20; 2 326 
Warwick and Birmingham...... 100 295 Royal Exchange ............+ 100 260 
Worcester ditto ........ 620 | 7 52 
DOCKS. MINES. 
Commervial........... ¢ seeeees 100 83 Anglo-Mexican...... covccce 100) 85 26 
East India...... escecee ‘scccce 100 90 POGENND. o 60k cee ete nd es 400 200 150 
London.......ee Sy salad Salted 100 92 Brazilian .... 2... .:sesee0e- 100) 20 72 
St. Catherine’s..........+- 100; 70 68 Colombian .....6 0+++++++++ 100) 20 13 
West India ......... sddcekdoata 100 210 10)} Mexican ........ccccccece 100} 23 5 
Real Del Monte........... 400 | 430 460 
WATER WORKS. United Mexican.....+...+.. 40) 35 18 
East London ............ ese 100 125 
Grand Junction ..........++e+6. 50 64 MISCELLANEOUS. 
BE cnanéetnbancdéenonne suena 100 30 5 
South London .........seeeeees 100 90 Australian Agricultural Comp.100} 11 16 
West Middlesex ........-.se+06- 60 72 British Iron Ditto......... 100; 40 8 10 
Canada Agricultural Ditto... 100) 10 7 5 
Colombian ditto ............ 
GAS COMPANIES. General Steam Navigation ., 100! 13 315 
Irish Provincial Bank...... - 100) 25 26 10 
City of London ...... veveee 100) 90 167 10)! Rio De la Plata —— ee 
Ditto, New ....cecesscccess 100} 50 92 10/| Van Dieman’s Land Ditto .. 100] 5 3 
Phoenix ...ccccsecsceces 50) 31 33 Reversionary Interest Society 100] 65 62 
Imperial......... anensed sh 50 46 Thames Tunnel Company ., 50] 46 6 
United General ........++. . 50) 40 23 5|| Waterloo Bridge........ eee 100 5 
Westminster ..........+.+ aie 100 55 Vauxhall Bridge....... tenes 
Rosert W. Moore, Broker, 
5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
In the press, and will shortly be published, Dunwick, a Tale of the Splendid City, 
by James Bird, author of the Vale of Slaughden, Poetical Memoirs, &c. 


"A Short Series of Popular Lectures on the Steam Engine, by Dr. Lardner, the 
Professor of Mechanical Philosophy in the New University, is announced for publi- 
cation. The author professes to have treated the subject in the most familiar style, 
and to have stri it so far of mathematical reasoning and technical phraseology, 
as to render it at once Tedye ible and interesting to the general reader. | 

The Lad s Monitor, or Letters and Essays on Conduct, Morals, 


In the press, 
igion, &c.; addressed to Young Ladies. By Lady Jane , Queen Katherine, 


OY press, the Stanley Tales, Part ist, (Second Series,) with considerable im- 


provements, and beautifull ‘ 
The English in India, by the author of Pandurang Hari and The Zenana, will appear 
in a few days. 
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A new volume of Tales, by the author of May You Like It, is in the press, and 
will be published before Christmas. 

In the press, and will be published in a few days, a Practical Treatise upon Stricture 
of tke Rectum ; illustrating by cases the connexion of that disease with affections of 
the spinary organs, the uterus, and with piles. By Frederick Salmon, surgeon to 
the General Dispensary, and ae house-surgeon to Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

On the ist of January, 1828, will be published, No.1, of the Islington Gazette, 
or Monthly Miscellany of Local Intelligence, combined with literary and general 
information and amusement. 

A monthly (or periodical) work is now in progress, in which it isintended to com- 
prise the whole of the Sacred Scriptures, In addition to Marginal Notes, parallel Texts, 
Elucidations of Passages less obvious in their meaning, and Devotional Reflections, 
the enets of the Modern Church of Rome, with the Unitarian, Antinomian, and other 
sects, will be discussed and set forth. To which will be added, a Comparative View 
of the Texts of Scripture, adopted by Roman Catholics and Unitarians, in support 
of their respective Creeds; arranged in the following order: 1. The Greek Version ; 
2. The authorized Fnglish Version ; ; 3. The Roman Catholic Version; 4. The Uni- 
tarian Vereion. 


In the press, the Process of Historical Proof explained and exemplified ; to which 
are subjoined observations on the peculiar points of the Christian Evidence. By Isaac 


Ta lor, junior, author of Elements of Thought, &c. 

The Rev. James Hinton, A.M. and George Cox, of the Classical School at Oxford, 
have the following works in the press :—Fi irst Steps to the Latin Classics ; comprising 
Simple Sentences, arranged in a progressive series, with Directions for Construing, 
and a literal Interlinear Translation ; Parsing Lessons, contaiming the Grammatical 
and Syntactical Parsing of every word in the First Steps to the Latin Classics, in two 
parts. Easy Roman Histories abridged from Classical Authors ; with Directions for 
Construing, and an Appendix, as a Companion to the First Steps to the Latin Classics. 
A Complete Vocabulary of all the Words which occur in the easy Roman Histories 
in which the words employed with unusual meanings are pointed out by a distant 


reference. 


The Memoirs of Vice Admiral Lord Collingwood, will exhibit much important 
historical information concerning events which took place in Spain, Italy, &c. during 


the last war. 
The Subaltern’s Log Book, including Anecdotes of well-known Military Characters, 


in 2 vols. post 8vo, is announced as nearly ready. 
A work is in the press on the Poor Laws of, England and Scotland, with the State 


of the Poor of Ireland and on Emigration. By George Strickland, Esq. 

On Saturday, December 8, 1827, will be published, the 1st Number of the London 
Medical Gazette, being a Weekly Journal of Medicine and the Collateral Sciences. 

The Tremaine and De Vere class of novels, is about to receive an accession to its 
number by the publication, early in December, of De Lisle, or the Distrustful Man. 

The Golden Gift, No. I. — in gold, and adapted as tasteful and elegant 
embellishments to the Album ; by W. B. Cooke. 

Mr. Wilson has in the press a Piece ; also, a new work on Dancing. 

Observations and Illustrations of the Writings of the Poet Gray, by the late James 
George Barlace, author of An Historical Sketch of the Progress of Knowledge in 
England, are proposed to be published by 

Mr, Aspin is preparing for publication, Urania’s Mirror, 2d part, containing Re- 

presentations of the Planets, with descriptions, and an apparatus forming a substitute 


for an Orrery. 
poe of the West, illustrative of the habits and manners ‘of the various classes of 


the population in the western counties of England. By Mr. Carne, author of Letters 


from. the East, 
The Clubs of London, rg ayy ene and Recollections of those esta- 


blishments, and their members, for the 


Travels in America and Italy, Us St Nee de Chateaubriand, including not 
only an account of his Wanderings Remtnee tribe = 


pref neue i te na a 
sod his Observations on Taly, and some arts 7 
ales of Passion, by the author of Gilbert Earle. 
































female painter. 
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The Roué, a Novel of real life. 

The Night Watch, or Tales of the Sea, by a Naval Officer; being sketches, in 
various styles, of sea life and manners. 

Yes and No, by Lord Normandy, the author of Matilda. 

George Godfrey; a Novel chiefly touching on commercial life and speculations. 

The Red Rover, a Tale of the Sea, by the author of the Pilot, &c. 

The Confessions of an Old Maid, intended as a companion to Confessions of an 
Old Bachelor. . 

The Personal Narrative of the Peninsular War, by the Most Noble the Marquis of 
Londonderry, will, it is said, throw many new lights upon facts connected with the 
various Spanish campaigns and their commanders. 

The Life of Dr. Samuel Parr, by his pupil and friend, the Reverend Mr, Field. 

Tales of an Antiquary, by the author of Chronicles of London Bridge. 

Herbert Lacy, a Novel, by the author of Granby. 

An octavo edition of the Memoirs of Pepys. 








WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Historical Tablets and Medallions, illustrative of an improved System of Artificial 
Memory. Royal 4to. 30s. 

Religion in India, by the Revds. 8, Laidler and J, W. Massie, recently from India, 
One vel. post 8vo. 9s. 

Greek Gradus; or a Greek, Latin, and English Prosodial Lexicon ; containing the 


Interpretation, in Latin and English, of all words which occur in the Greek Poets, 
from the earliest period to the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and also exhibiting the 
Quantities of each Syllable ; thus combining the advantages of a Lexicon of the Greek 
Poets and a Greek Gradas. By the Rev. J. Brasse, B.D... 8vo. 24s. 


Second Latin Exercises, adapted to every Grammar, and intended as an Introduction 


to Valpy’s Elegantiz. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


Notes on Herodotus, Historical and Classica]. From the French of P. H. Larcher, 


Two vols. 8vo. 1/. 10s. 


Aristophanis Comedie cum Scholiis et Varietate Lectionis. Recensuit Immanuel 


Bekkerus, Professor Berolinensis. Accedunt Versio Latina deperditarum Comeediarum 
Fragmenta, Index locupletissimus, Notesque Brunckii, Reisigii, Beckii, Dindorfii, 
Schutzii, Bentleii, Dobreii, Porsoni, Elmsieii; Hermanni, Fischeri, Hemsterhusii, 
Kuinelii, Hopfneri, Conzii, Wolfii, &c. 5 vols. 8vo, 3/. 15s, The Notes form 3 
vols. out of the 5, and may be had separate, 2/. 5s.; large paper, 5/. 15s. 6d. 


The Plutus, Nubes, Aves, and Rane; the four plays of Aristophanes which. are 


usually read first, and the fittest to put into the schoolboy’s hands, are each published, 
with the Greek Scholia and Annotations, separately. 


The Pomological Magazine, conducted by two gentlemen of the Horticultural 


Society of London. Coloured plates, No. 11. 5s. 
. The Profitable Planter, by William Pontey, 4th edition, 10s. 6d. 


Edward's Botanical Register of the most beautiful and ornamental flowering exotic 


Plants and Shrubs, with their Cultivation. No. 1X. of vol. 13, coloured plates, 4s. 


The Florist’s Guide and Gultivator’s Directory, by Robert Sweet, F.L.S. No. V. 


coloured plates, 3s. 


The British Farmer’s (quartérly) Magazine, exclusively devoted to agriculture and 


rural affairs, No. V. 4s. 


Stockdale’s Calendar, complete, for 1828, 28s. bound 

Stockdale’s Peerage for 1828, 7%. 6d. boards. 

Stockdale’s Baronetage for 1828, 7s; 6d. boards. _. 

Time’s Telescope for 1828, or a Complete Guide to the Almanack, containing 


Historical, Biographical, and Antiquarian Notices, together with the natural history 


and astronomy of every month in the year ; the whole being interspersed with nume- 


Poetical Citations from living authors ; Original Poetry, by Delta of Blackwood’s 
Meguiie; Alaric A. Watts, nes J. H. Wiffen, Esq. &c. &c. The volume will be 
embellished with a highly-finished engraving of Sofonisba Angosciola, a celebrated 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN FUNDS. 





[ Dec. 


PRICES OF THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(From Oct, 24 to Nov. 24, 1827.) 


ENGLISH FUNDS. HIGHEST, 


Bank Stock, 8 per Cent.corseccces 216} evcces 204 sestee 


S per Cent. Consols....essesesese B88 coccee 


3 per Cent. Reduced ......+... co «87% ccccce 
3} per Cent. Reduced, ......+++. « G4R wcccee 
New 4 pér Cents. ..sccesesecs oe 102§ ..ccee 


Long Annuities, expire 1860 .....+. 19% éicceee 
India Stock, 10} per Cent. ...0+2 257} sevces 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent. ...seee+ 100s. pm.eoeoe 





Exchequer Bills, 2d. per day ...+e+ 635. PMseeee Sis- PMsee ee 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 


94 eeetee 


Austrian Bonds, 5 per Cent. .....+. 

Brazil ditto, ditto ssssscsccsccece Gik secces 
Buenos Ayres ditto, 6 per Cent. «1 51h wecece 
Chilian ditto, ditto ...cecssssees © 2B cscvce 
Columbian ditto 1822, ditto ...se. 27} wesece 
Ditto ditto 1824, ditto ...sesseee SIR cccvee 
Danish ditto, 3 per Cent. ..seeeee G2h secose 
French Rentes, 5 per Cent. ...c0+ 102% ..s00e 


Ditto ditto, 3 per Cents cecsssccee 72h sscece 
Greek Bonds, 5 per Cent. ..ceseee 19} wecces 
Mexican ditto, 5 per Cent. ...00. 44 seveee 
Ditto ditto, 6 per Cent. eesccsecee 5SdR cesses 
Peruvian ditto, 6 per Cent. ...000 41. seocee 


Portuguese ditto, 5 per Cent.,...++ 
Prussian ditto 1818, ditto ........ 
Ditto ditto 1822, ditto ...cesecee 
Russian ditto, ditto. .....ssceens 
Spanish ditto, ditto. sssecsevsese 





76} eeeevee 


100% seeeee 
101 Seeeee 


94} eeeeve 


114 oesees 


LOWEST. 
84 sccces 
Nad sins 
ee 
100} ....00 
re 
249) seseee 
78s. PM.ee oe 
ae .. 
5D seeces 
45 sacees 
25 seccee 
+ 
27 sescee 
GO scceee 


Oe ns ces 


693 e@eeete 
15% eeeeee 
42 eeente 


PEE nakien 
Bete 
SOR skdinse « 
i 


100} eeeneee 


913. eeever 
of eeeece 


LATEST. 


205 


11} 


‘Roserr W. Moons, Broker, 
5, Bank Chambers, Lethbury. 









